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HY write upon the old subject of the Freedom of 

the Will? ‘The answer to this question will 
involve a recital of personal history, which will in 
part be justified by, and will derive its chief interest 
from, the fact that it implicates an allusion to the 
progressive thinking upon this subject of one of the 
greatest men of the present century. In the year 
1849, while a licensed probationer for the gospel 
ministry, I took up a sermon in pamphlet form, by 
Dr. James H. ‘Thornwell, on the Necessity of the 
Atonement, for the purpose of devoting a day to its 
study. Before the reading had proceeded far, this 
utterance was encountered: ‘The only efficient 
cause which exists in the universe is the fiat of the 
Deity.” This led to the following reasoning: if this 
be true, then the will of God is the sole efficient cause 
of moral things; consequently of sin, for sin is a 
moral thing. If so, where is the right of God to 
punish sin? How is it conceivable that he would 
- punish what he himself produces? Concluding that 
the limitation of my own faculties disabled me from 
solving the problem, I determined when opportunity 
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offered to refer the difficulty to Dr. Thornwell. At- y 
tendance uport an ecclesiastical meeting in Columbia 
furnished the coveted opportunity. Calling upon him 
at his study in the campus of the South Carolina — 
College, I begged him to excuse me for troubling 
him, for the reason that he had got me into trouble. 
“What is the matter?’ he kindly inquired. ‘The 
foregoing statement was then made to him. ‘Doc- 
tor,” asked I, ‘‘what do you do with this difficulty ??’ 
“T cannot do anything with it,” he teplied. ‘It is 
an insuperable difficulty on the scheme of Neces- 
sity.”’ ‘Doctor, do you rest there?” “Not exactly,” 
said he, ‘‘ there is a more formidable difficulty on the 
scheme of Liberty. It is the difficulty of an Absolute 
Commencement, implied in every free act of the Will. 
Neither of them is solvable, but between the two I 
elect what seems to be the less—that which you have 
adduced as inhering in the scheme of Necessity.’? 

I thanked him, and retired to cope again with the 
gigantic problem. Unable to concur with Dr. Thorn- 
well, I reached, after painful reflection, the conclu- | 
sion, that as God, by creation, imparted to the Intel- 
lect the power to think, to the Feelings the power to 
perceive beauty and deformity, pleasure and pain, to 
the Conscience the power to pass moral judgments, so 
he imparted to the Will the power efficiently to cause 
acts, and held man responsible to him for the exercise 
of this power, bounding, ordering and controlling it 
for the ends of his government. 
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Holding to this conclusion, it was not made ob- 
trusive because the presumption, created by the views 


of such a thinker as Thornwell, was against it, 
I continued, however, to reflect upon the subject. 


During the War between the States, Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s work on the Will was one of my compan- 
ions, and was carefully studied whenever active 
Operations gave way to the quiet of camp life. In 
1871 the first two volumes of Dr. Thornwell’s Col- 
lected Writings were issued. As soon as they were 
received; not having had the opportunity of examin- 
ing his manuscript Lectures in Theology, I at once 
turned to his discussion of Sin, in order to ascertain 
his latest thinking on the question of its origin, and 
came across these utterances; ‘‘’Ihe moderate Cal- 
vinists—who have seen the prominence which the 
Scriptures everywhere give to human agency, espec- 
ially in the matter of sin; who have felt in their own 
souls that there were thoughts, words and deeds, 
states and affections of the soul, which were truly 
theirs, which began in the will as the immediate 
cause—have been compelled to admit that there is a 
sphere in which God leaves personal agents to them- 
selves, and in which they are permitted to act as real 
efficient causes. So in innocence Adam was left to 
the freedom of his will.’’ ‘The divine ordination in 
this sphere of liberty does not impinge upon the crea- 
ture’s efficiency; he is the author of the deeds,” 
“We should give to God the glory of his supremacy; 
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we should not deny to the creature the properties that 
God has bestowed. We should not be afraid to say, 
My act, or My thought, or My feeling, because what- 
ever is positive or real in these functions should be 
ascribed only to God. ‘They are ours by a power 
which God imparted to us, and every abuse of these 
faculties is an act which must be ascribed in all its 
relations to the will of the creature, and the creature 
alone.” It was evident that Dr. ‘Thornwell had 
abandoned the Necessitarian position which years 
before I had found him occupying. My surprise was 
great, and springing to my feet I exclaimed, Why, I 
need not have been so cautious in expressing the 
views I held, for Dr. ‘hornwell has in his last think- 
ing announced them! Substantially, though not $0 
clearly, the same ground I discovered to be taken by 
Dr. Charles Hodge in his Systematic Theology which, 
by a curious providence, came out very shortly after 
Dr. Thornwell’s writings were published, The Ne= 
cessitarianism of Edwards was obviously not the norm 
of recent Calvinistic thought, It had been grafted by 
his powerful hand into the Theology of the Reformed 
Church, and for a time, in this country, almost domi- 
nated it; but it became evident that the Calvinistic: 
Theology i is extricating itself from the iron cinbradel 
of the Necessitarian Philosophy as one of universal 
application, ' 
In 1847, a controversy involving the theological 
relations of the Will occurred between two distin 
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guished combatants, conducted on the one side in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, and on the other in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review. In the progress and 
results, so far as reached, of this debate I became in- 
tensely interested, and published two articles in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review on the subject of the 
Freedom of the Will in its Theological Relations. 
These articles were challenged and criticised by an 
able writer in the pages of the same Review. ‘This 
led to the addition of four articles, making six in all, 
which were published in the Rewew, ‘The remain- 
ing part of the work was subsequently written, and 
has slumbered until now in manuscript form. 

The consent of the proprietor of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Review has been obtained to the re-publica- 
tion in independent form of the articles in that Quar- 
terly; and such alterations have been made as I 
deemed advisable. ‘The nature of the discussion, as 
being to a considerable extent controversial, has ren- 
dered it necessary to retain the original dress and 
style of articles. ‘Io have reduced it to the form of 
a didactic treatise, which, on some accounts, was de- 
sirable, would have destroyed whatever of dramatic 
interest attaches to it, and have involved great labor 
and an expenditure of time demanded by other and 
pressing engagements. ‘There is, however, it is be- 
lieved, a sufficient amount of dispassionate analysis 
and didactic exposition, to relieve it of the appearance 


of a personal defence. For its polemical chatacter no 
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apology is offered, ‘The great work of Edwards was — 
Truth is always most clearly 
presented in its contrast to error. 


avowedly polemic. 


In an important respect, the present work, although 
undertaken for other reasons and complete in itself, is — 
complementary to one published by the author last 
year, entitled ‘Calvinism and Evangelical Armin- ~ 
janism.’”? In that work, some of the main positions, 
touching the relation of the divine agency to sin, 
were simply asserted as being in point of fact sus-_ 
tained by the consensus of the Calvinistic theology. — 
In this volume they indirectly meet with a formal 
vindication, 

As the result of an humble, sincere, laborious in- — 
vestigation of a subject abstract, indeed, in its funda-— 
mental principles, but profoundly and awfully practi- 7 
cal in its applications, this book is committed to the 
hands of that Eternal Spirit who expresses the seven- _ 
fold wisdom of God, and who is promised by Christ 
the Prophet of the Church to guide into all truth 
those who are willing to be disciples in his school. 

Corumaia, S$. C., May 25, 789. 
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THE WILL IN MAN’S INNOCENT AND FALLEN 
UNREGENERATE ESTATES. . 


CHAPTER 1. 


Rane discussions have directed special atten- 
tion, and attached fresh interest, to the old but 
unexhausted, the perplexing but infinitely important 
question of the Freedom of the Will. Almost from 
the dawn of philosophy, and the earliest development 
of theological doctrine, serious thinkers have, in test- 
ing their powers of reflection upon it, consciously 
touched the limits of the speculative faculty. Yet, 
as it never has been conclusively settled, each genera- 
tion is attracted to its consideration as by an irresisti- 
ble impulse. ‘The agitation of it proceeds, and will, 
no doubt, continue, until the revelations of another 
and higher sphere of being have been reached. ‘The 
relations of the question are too widely extended, its 
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practical consequences too far-reaching, to admit of © 
its being jostled out of the field of human inquiry. 
But important as it is, the keen and protracted dis- 
cussions of it by the profoundest intellects of the past 
and of the present leave but little room for the hope” 
of a solution upon merely speculative grounds. Kant 
and Hamilton have expressed the conviction that the © 
intricacies of the subject cannot be cleared up in the 
domain of empirical thought. In the light of such 
confessions, we are not so presumptuous as to suppose © 
that any lucubrations, the utterance of which we may 
adventure, will materially advance the question, as a _ 
merely philosophical one, towards a final adjustment. 
But it has theological relations of the intensest inter- 
est; and, in this regard, no seeker of truth, no lover 
of his race, need offer any apology for making am 
humble attempt to remove some of the difficulties by 
which it is surrounded. ~ 

The publication of the celebrated treatise of Presi- 
dent Edwards—a prodigy of metaphysical acumen, a8 
Robert Hall fitly characterized him—was attended 
by singular and apparently contradictory results. 
On the one hand, skeptics of the rigid Necessitariatl 
school congratulated themselves upon its production, 
and fortified their positions by its remorseless logic. 
On the other, the Calvinistic theology of this counts 
and, to a large extent, of Great Britain, has absorb 
from it a powerful influence, and has been regard 
by its opponents as having incorporated its princip 
of Determinism as a component element of its str 
ture. ‘The explanation of so curious a fact is perha 
not far to seek. ‘The infidel employed its philoso 
to disprove the punishableness of sin, and the Calvi 
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istic theologian to vindicate the sovereignty of God 
and the dependence of man. While it is true that 
even the doctrines of Scripture are often wrested from 
their real import, and abused in the interest of un- 
godliness, and that it is perfectly supposable that a 
like misapplication has been made of some of the prin- 
ciples of Edwards’s work, it is still a matter of serious 
inquiry whether there were not tendencies in his sys- 
tem legitimately leading to an unhappy result, and 
whether the Calvinistic theology has not injured it- 
self and crippled its rightful influence, to the extent 
of their appropriation. ‘The scriptural doctrines of 
the divine sovereignty and decrees have been dread- 
fully perverted, and it is of great consequence that no 
theological or philosophical explanation of them 
should furnish a specious pretext for that abuse. 
Edwards was possessed of a wonderful metaphysical 
genius and of almost angelic saintliness of character, 
but that he was no exception to the law of human 
fallibility is proved by his paradoxical speculations in 
regard to the nature of virtue, the continuity of crea- 
tion, the constituted identity of Adam and his race, 
and the tenableness of Berkeleian idealism. With 
the highest admiration for the consummate ability 
displayed in his great work on the Will, we are per- 
suaded that its theory of Determinism is radically de- 
fective, and cannot but regret its continued prevalence 
even in a modified form. We heartily sympathize 
with a great deal of what is said in the work, aud es- 
pecially with its refutation of the Pelagian and Ar- 
minian hypotheses as to the spiritual freedom of man 
in his natural, fallen condition. It is to its theory of 
necessity, as incompetently grounding human guilt, 
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and as logically tending to the implication of the 
divine efficiency in the production of sin, that we are” 
constrained to object; nor are we able to perceive how ~ 
the apparently qualified shape, in which it has more 
recently been presented, saves it from being charge-_ 
able with these defects. No doubt, sinners, apart 
from regenerating grace, as a gift of sovereignty to be ’ 
sought, or as already imparted, are bound by a moral _ 
necessity to sin, but God is not the author of that | 
necessity; they are the authors of it, and are there- 
fore responsible and punishable for its existence. It 
is in failing to show this, that Edwards and his school 
furnish an inadequate account of the freedom of the” 
will. While we thus speak, we are conscious of a feel-_ 
ing of pain akin to that with which one finds fault — 
with his friends. But truth is superior to friendship: 
amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas. 
We are comforted, moreover, by the reflection that 
in criticising a peculiar hypothesis of theirs, no- 
support will be afforded to the distinctive theological | 
doctrines of those with whom they contend. We wi if 
endeavor in the course of these remarks to indicate 
the points in which the peculiar theory of the school 
of Edwards is inconsistent with the genius of the Cal- 
vinistic theology, and at the same time that theology 
will be incidentally vindicated against the hypotheses” 
of Pelagianism and Arminianism. Before proceeding 
to discuss the merits of the case, it is proper that w 
make some preliminary statements of an explanatory 
character, for the sake of clearness and in order to pre- 
vent misapprehension. i 

In the first place, the question of the freedom of 
the will is partly philosophical and partly theologi 
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and it is necessary that something be said touching 
our conception of the relation which these two as- 
pects of it bear to each other. It is frequently taken 
for granted, that the methods of philosophical and 
theological procedure are entirely different, But it is 


_ evident that all science, whatever may be its object- 


matter, must proceed upon the one method of analysis 
and synthesis. ‘The true distinction lies in the nature 
of the facts which they investigate, and the funda- 
mental data upon which they found their proofs, In 
these respects, each has, to a great extent, its own 
proper domain, within which it is entitled to exercise 
its sovereignty independently of the other; and pre- 
cisely to that extent, whatever it may be, neither has 
the right to protrude beyond its sphere and clash 
with the other. Faith cannot legitimately hold what 
the reasoning faculty, in its normal condition, can 
within its own distinctive sphere prove to be false, 
But there are some things which lie beyond the 
sphere of the discursive faculty, and its conclusions 
as to those things are, from the nature of the case, 
illegitimate and untrustworthy. Whenever it tran- 
scends its limits, its apparent demonstrations against 
the dogmas of faith are but deceitful sophisms. If 
then faith, in reliance upon the authority of an un- 
doubted revelation, holds what is contradicted by 
such unwarranted conclusions, it is acting legiti- 
mately and in harmony with the fundamental laws of 
the mind. In like manner, when faith traverses the 
bounds assigned it, and dogmatizes in regard to mat- 
ters lying outside its jurisdiction, it acts illegitimately, 
and is liable to be contradicted by the reasoning fac- 
ulty in the regular employment of its processes. 


4 
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Now, were philosophy and theology altogether dis- 
tinct in this respect which has been mentioned, that 
is, their object-matter, their spheres would be wholly 
independent of each other, and it would follow that 
no principles or conclusions of the one could be con- 
sidered as regulative of the procedures of the other 
As neither would lawfully cross the path of t 
other, neither could impose limitations upon the 
other. But it is clear that the territory which they 
occupy, and rightfully occupy, is often one and the 
same, ‘The origina] truths of Natural Religion, at 
least the essential principles of moral government, 
are precisely the things about which philosoph 


cerned. It is in this way that a science of Natw al 
Theology becomes possible. But the Scriptures, 
while doing a great deal more, republish the truth 
of Natural Religion, and assume, and reénforce the 
essential principles of moral government. Here 
then, philosophy and theology meet each othef 
face to face, and the question must be settle 
Which, in the event ofa conflict, is entitled to p 
cedence? That question is answered by the si 
consideration, that the inferences which reason dra 
from the facts of consciousness and observation, m 
in consequence of the deranging influence of sin up 
the human faculties, be erroneous; but it is imp 
sible that a supernatural suvcluteon can err, God's 
philosophy must possess a higher authority th 
man’s, Whenever, therefore, the inferential ded 
tions of the reasoning faculty come into collision 
the authoritative utterances of Scripture, the fo 
must yield to the latter. In the event ofa defi 
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issue betweeen them, philosophy must give way toa 
true theology, on the principle that a lower authority 
must bow toa higher. For a like reason, the un- 
doubted principles of a correct theology—that is, of 
one which accurately represents the deliverances of a 
divine, supernatural revelation—must be held to be 


~ regulative of the conclusions which flow from a 


inerely philosophical process, so far as common 
ground has been occupied. The Word of God can- 
not err. We maintain that it is warrantable to act 
in accordance with this law, with reference to the 
matter now under consideration; and as we regard it 
as well-nigh universally conceded by all Christian 
parties to the controversy about the Will, that the 
Scriptures teach the doctrine that God cannot, in any 
proper sense, be the author of sin, we shall assume 
that truth as a standard by which to test the validity 
of the theories which shall be discussed. Whatever 
hypothesis contradicts that fundamental and regula- 
tive principle ought to be rejected. In like manner, 
we take it for granted that punishment and guilt are 
strictly correlative—that the absence of guilt implies 
exemption from punishment, and consequently that 
any theory which fails to ground punishment in guilt 
is, on that account, convicted of being defective. 

In the second place, we do not admit the distine- 
tion, insisted upon by some writers, between ability 
and liberty.!. They say that while man in his natural 


10. Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. Il., p. 291. Dr. Hodge, 
we think, misconceives Miiller, when he represents him, in his 
Christian Doctrine of Sin, as distinguishing Formal Freedom 
(Formale Freiheil) in the sense of ability, from Real Freedom 
(Reale Freiheit) in the sense of “liberty as it actually exists.”” 
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fallen condition has no ability for the performance of ‘ 
spiritual acts, he possesses freedom—he is spiritually’ 
disabled, but is still a free-agent. It strikes us that 
there is no distinction here worth speaking of 
What is ability? It is the power to think, to feel, to 
will. So far as the will, therefore, is concerned, © 
ability is precisely the power to will. And if the 
will is defined to be the faculty by which we choose, 
then the power to choose and the ability of the will 
are one and the same. But it is obvious that he who. 
has the power to choose possesses what is denomi: 
nated freedom; which is the same thing as to say that 
the ability and the freedom of the will are identical, 
or, what is equivalent, the ability and the freedom of 
the man. If the question then be, whether an unre-_ 
generate sinner has ability to will spiritually, we 
answer that he has not; and that is the same thing as” 
to say that spiritually he has no liberty—spirituall 
he is not free. His inability as to spiritual acts is 
one and the same with the spiritual bondage of his 
will. He is able to perform natural and. merely 
moral acts: he is free to perform them—these a 
equivalent propositions. He is unable to perform 
spiritual acts: he is not free to perform them—the! 
also are substantially the same affirmations, He 
characterized by ability in one sense and inability im 
another, Precisely so he is possessed of liberty 
one sense, and destitute of it in another. If therefo 
we affirm, what is true, that the unregenerate sinner 
is devoid of ability and yet possessed of liberty, 
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Milller’s formal freedom is the liberty of contrary choice—of oth 
wise determining ; his real freedom is the liberty which con 
with an already determined spontaneity. 
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are not disinguishing between ability and liberty; we 
are only destinguishing between one sort of ability and 
another sort of ability, or between one kind of liberty 
and another kind of liberty. Spiritual inability and 
natural liberty are perfectly consistent, but spiritual 
inability and spiritual liberty are contradictory. It is 
exactly the same as if we should say, spiritual in- 
ability and natural ability are consistent, or spiritual 
bondage and natural liberty; but spiritual inability 
and spiritual ability, or spiritual bondage and spiritu- 
ual liberty, are contradictory. ‘The distinction be- 
tween ability and liberty is not tenable. Adam at 
his creation was able to stand, liable to fall; which is 
the same as saying that he was free to stand and free 
to fall. His unregenerate descendants are unable to 
perform holy acts, but able to perform sinful, which 
is the same as saying that they are not free to perform 
holy acts, but free to perform sinful. Disabled as to 
holiness, not free as to holiness, are terms which ex- 
press the same truth. Able to sin, free to sin, these 
also signify the same fact. ‘This was the doctrine of 
Augustin and the Reformers, as could easily be 
shown from their writings, and from the symbols of 
the Reformed Church. ‘The only trouble is that the 
term aéz/ity is unusual in its application to the power 
of sinning. But if men caz sin, they are beyond 
doubt ad/e to sin. I can, I am able: where is the 
difference between the two affirmations? 

In the third place, we consider the distinction be- 
tween natural and moral ability as having no force, 
so far as the question before us is concerned, which is 
one not in regard to the possession of faculties, but of — 
the power to act. It is a distinction without a differ- 
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thing t ig 7 on bite epelehiecielianie: of termine to believe in Christ and to repent of their sins, 
therefore, men may be conceived to ee : pe So far as merely moral acts are concerned, there can be 
discharge of moral duties. is. f, ; ossess era no real distinction between moral and natural ability. 
case, moral. ‘Toden i ek rom the nature of the In the fourth place, we can perceive no validity in 
The fate a rg anes hi to deny is the distinction, deemed by some as important, be- 
daertak htiety au fap beaker veils * natura tween the freedom of the will and the free-agency of 
ieataeal, fallen ‘mena: moral sen é i ae a the man—between the power of the will to determine 
but they are simply moral. ‘The Mit OR ROMS pi o | itself and the power of the man to determine himself. 
ample, is by its very Bea oe Sat Obi For, first, it is admitted on all hands that the will is 
Fall, althongh it has damaged oy acuity, and especially and emphatically the faculty of action, 
ating from it the par e y entirely oblit ; This is implied in the current terms, a determined 
Seiad Viet Geaviie ise ae se not destroyed i will, a strong will, an obstinate will, and their oppo- 
balsa te dra God within man. ae sites, a vacillating, weak, yielding will. For a long 
n€ir constitution moral laws whieh time the distinction of the mental powers which com- 


are fundamental and indestructible; they have mo 
perceptions, they perform moral acts, they pass moral 
judgments, and they experience moral emotions as 
fanctions of those judgments. ‘Ihe continued exist- 
ence in them of this moral ability is the condition of 
the “‘law-work’’ of the Holy Spirit upon the 


monly prevailed among philosophers was into the 
understanding and the will, or into the intellectual 
and the active powers. Whatever may have been the 
defect of that division, it expressed the conviction 
that the will is the sphere in which the activity of 
the soul prominently resides. ‘The group of powers 


Ai Ke ie rst bereits them. ‘That is one thi which was conceived as active acquired its denomina- 
an ability for spiritu ‘ya! te to say that they have tion from the will. The now generally accepted 
Sica sien pantua unctions, the discharge OF threefold division proceeds upon the supposition that 

uphes a principle of spiritual life, ‘That sort it is necessary to distinguish the will, as peculiarly 


the organ of action, from the feelings as either the 
passive recipients of impression from correlated ob- 
jects, or as mere impulses and tendencies to action. 
It is plain that each of these divisions is based upon 
the assumption that the principal seat of activity in 
the soul is in the will. Now tosay that the man is a 
free-agent, but that the will is mot free, is to say that 
the very organ through which the agent principally 
expresses his activity is not free, while the agent is; 


in trespasses and sins.’? He has no spiritual ability, 
though he has a merely moral ability which is nata- 
tal. The whole question of the distinction betweet 
natural and moral ability in relation to spiritual acts is 
irrelevant and futile. ‘The only question is, wheth 
uuregenerate men have any spiritual ability: That 
the only kind of ability which could adapt them 
the performance of Spiritual acts; for example, to d 
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and that is equivalent to affirming that the agent is 
free as to his acts, but that the most prominent and 
decisive of his acts are not free. If, as has been said) 
“liberty does not belong to a faculty,’’ how can it 
belong toan agent? ‘The satie difficulty which exe 
ists against assigning it to a faculty would oppose its 
assignment to a collection of faculties. But if it be 
long to no faculty or faculties, how can it belong to 
the agent? In what possible way can he be cow 
ceived to act, except by means of faculties? We 
would have the extraordinary supposition of an agent 
acting without the faculty of intellect, or of feeling, 
or of will. The old doctrine is true that, if any 
liberty can be predicated of man, it must have it 
Seat in his will. It is precisely through the faculty 
of will that the choice is effected in which, if at 
liberty finds expression, ; 
Secondly, an illegitimate distinction is made be- 
tween the man and the will. What is the will, bu 
a power of the man? If therefore the man is free, 


Aud this becomes the more glaringly inadmissi 
when, in consequence of this unnatural schism, 
freedom is denied to the faculty which is by emin- 
ence that of action, and restricted to those which a’ 
only active in a limited degtee. Thirdly, the d 

tinction under consideration violates the catholi¢ 
usage of theology and philosophy, The freedom of 
the agent and the freedom of the will, as might witl 
out difficulty be shown, have nearly always bi 
treated as identical, ‘Phe distinction between tt 


divines, in order to explain what they judged 
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be considered a paradox in the teachings of Augustin 
and the Reformers—namely that although the will 
of the unregenerate sinner is bound, the man is still 
a free-agent. Liberty of the will and liberty of the 
agent, says Dr. C. Hodge,' are ‘‘expressions .not 
really equivalent. The man may be free, when his 
will is in bondage.”” But there is no paradox of that 
kind in their doctrine which needed such an exposi- 
tion. All that they affirmed was that the unregener- 
ate sinner is a free-agent in certain respects, and not 


_in others—that his will is, in relation to certain acts, 


bound, and, in relation to others, free. The will of 
the agent is not free as to holiness, but free as to sin. 
The paradox—and it is a scriptural one—lies in the 
doctrine that the will is bound and free at the same 
time; but the apparent discrepancy is cleared up by 
the consideration that the will is contemplated in 
different relations. What is true of it in one relation 
is not true of it in another. It is, we conceive, a 
mistake to interpret Augustin and the Reformers as 
having observed a distinction between the freedom 
of the agent and the freedom of the will. But this 
distinction will probably meet us in the heart of 
the discussion, and as we do not wish to beg the 
question, further remark in reference to it is reserved. 
What we desire is to prevent any misunderstanding 
of our own position. The question which it is pro- 
posed now to consider is not, whether the soul may 
be free, while the will is not; but whether the soul 
is free in willing—that is, whether the will is free. 
It is the old question of the freedom of the will which 


1 Systematic Theology, Vol. ii., p. 291. 
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we intend to discuss, under the conviction that that. 
is really the matter which ever has been and still is. 


in dispute. 


It is obvious, as has been frequently observed, that 
much of the difficulty attending the treatment of this” 
subject arises from the ambiguity of the terms em- 
ployed; and it therefore becomes every one who 


undertakes it to acquaint the reader with the signifi- 


cation which he attaches to them, In obedience 


this requirement, we briefly signalize the sense it 
which some of the most prominent and critical terms 


will be used in the progress of these remarks, 


nition of the will. Let us by analysis feel our wa 
to that which we propose to give, 


In the first place, there are at the root of the 
intellect proper, with its group of cognitive powers, 


fundamental laws of thought and belief which 4 
tegulative of its processes. ‘There are zestheti 


laws at the foundation of the feelings, in accordance 


with which their phenomenal manifestations occtt 
So at the basis of conscience lie implicitly the laws 0 
rectitude—the ultimate principles of morality, whi 
when developed in consciousness by the cone: 
cases of experience, become the standards of moi 
‘ perception and judgment. Now, reasoning sim 
from analogy, we would conclude that there are ¢ 
fundamental laws at the very root of the facu 


which we denominate the will, by which its pro 


cesses and acts are regulated. We do not undertal 
an exposition of such voluntary principles, bul 
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venture the suggestion that the law of causal effici- 
ency is entitled to that determination. A distinction 
must be taken between the fundamental law of 
causality which regulates the cognitive processes and 
that which underlies the energies of the will. ‘The 
former is a mere intellectual conviction of the neces- 
sary relation between effect and cause; the latter, the 
very principle itself which, in actual operation, fur- 
nishes the first empirical condition upon which the 
intellectual conviction is elicited into formal shape. 
Here precisely the fountain of causal activity in the 
soul is to be found. Were there room for the ex- 
pansion of this mere suggestion, it might perhaps be 
shown that in the establishment of such a regulative 
principle at the root of the will, we would go far 
toward the proof of the inherence in that faculty of a 
derived, dependent and limited, but real, originating 
power—a power of the will, at least in its original 
condition, to determine itself to action. By virtue 
of this law, it becomes a true cause of acts, in contra- 
distinction, on the one hand, to a substance mani- 
festing itself in phenomenal properties, and on the 
other, to a faculty determined to activity by its mere 
spontaneity. 

In the second place, we accept a threefold distribu- 
tion of the mental faculties; and, if the conscience be 
regarded as a faculty,distinct from the understanding 
and the feelings, the distribution would become four- 
fold. ‘The feelings ought to be assigned a distinctive 
place. ‘The distribution, proposed by Kant and pro- 
nounced felicitous by Hamilton, is into the cognitive 
powers, the feelings, and the conative powers. Ac- 
cording to it, the conative powers are treated as 2 
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generic class including under it the two species, de= 
sire and will. As the essence of the genus descends 
into the species contained under it, the essential attri- 
bute of conation enters into desire and will, and con=” 
stitutes the first element in that connotation of marks 
which distinguishes them from the other mental 
powers. Notwithstanding the high authority by 
which this distribution is sustained, we are compelled 
to regard it as unsatisfactory. 

1, The term conative (or exertive) is too wide to 
admit of its being used to designate peculiarly 
class to which it is applied. 

(x) The intellect is in some sense conative, Han 
ilton has himself objected, and properly objected, 
the old scholastic distribution into the intellect 
and the active powers, on the ground that as thei 
tellect is active it cannot be distinguished from 
other powers by its want of activity and their posse 
sion of it, But if activity must be predicated of the 
understanding, it is difficult to see how conation cal 
be refused toit. ‘The incipient activity which tend! 
to the production of acts is in its nature conative. I 
the examination of evidence, for example, the in 
lect, in accordance with the perception of its force, 
tends to one conclusion in preference to another, ai 
finally adopts that which it judges to be the mor 
strongly supported. ‘The activity exerted in the & 
amination and in the development of the tendency 
mentioned is obviously conative. ‘The mind stri 
and often against great difficulties, to attain 
truth, The effort sometimes rises into agony. 
think is to put forth exertion, and as all thinking 
not at once conclusive, some thinking must be a # 
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towards a conclusion as a definite result. It consti- 
tutes no objection to this view to say that mental 
activity is but another expression for a series of acts, 
and therefore a conation towards mental acts must be 
excluded, for the reason, among others, that the same 
objection. would lie against regarding the will as 
conative since it is characterized by activity. ‘The 
difference between the two cases lies not in the fact, 
but only in the kind, of conation. In the one case, 
it is intellectual, in the other, voluntary. 

(2) The element of conation cannot be legitimately 
excluded from the feelings. Take an example. It is 
confessed by all that hope is a feeling. But it isa 
feeling which has reference to a future good. It has 
consequently in its very nature a tendency—a nisus 
toward the attainment of that good. If the hope be 
in high exercise, it becomes a longing, and it will 
not be denied that longing implies conation, It will 
not answer to say that the feeling of hope simply con- 
ditions a conation, different from itself, towards the 
object hoped for. ‘The nzsus enters into the essence 
of the feeling. ‘Take away the tendency, the passion- 
ate reaching forth, towards the object, and what 
would remain of the feeling of hope? If it be replied 
that pleasure would remain, what, it may be asked, 
distinguishes this pleasure from that produced by the 
actual possession of the coveted good? The specific 
difference of the pleasure in question is, that it is the 
reflex of the tendency towards a good not yet pos- 
sessed. For hope itself vanishes when possession en- 
sues. ‘‘ Hope that is seen,” says an inspired apostle, 
“is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet 
hope for??? 
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It has long been a question between metaphysicians 
whether desire belongs to the feelings or to the will. 
The distribution which is under consideration assigns 
it to neither of these faculties, but to the conative - 
powers. It is an it#lependent power intermediate be- 
tween the feelings and the will, in no degree entering 
as an element into the former, and while specifically 
distinguished from the latter, yet partaking of its] 
generic quality—conation. Precisely because it a 
conative it is discriminated from the feelings and_ 
classed with the will as a special energy of the same 
general faculty. But, in the first place, if what has) 
been already urged in tegard to tie inclusion of a 
conative element in the feelings be true, it might be" 
that desire as conative is predicable of the feelings. 
In the second place, consciousness appears to affirm” 
this as a fact. What we want we desire, 
ing of want involves desire, 
want, as merely cognitive, is not desire, but the feel- 
ing, as distinguished from the perception, involves it, 
Consciousness attests that there is not only the feeling 


wanted, but also the feeling of wanting or desiring it, 
In the third place, desire is a fundamental element of 
the feeling of hope. It might be difficult, indeed, to 
distinguish accurately between a high degree of desire 
and a low degree of hope. If the specific differen % 
between them is the ground. of hope, as a feeling Tesi 
ing upon an expectation or belief that the object 
hoped for will be attained, this does not prove that 
fundamentally the feeling itself is not one and the 
same. Hope is desire accompanied with the be pa) 
that the good desired or hoped for will become an 0 fi 
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ject of fruition, 
of heaven: this desire becomes hope in consequence 
of God’s promise to bestow that supreme good upon 
the believer. Faith relies upon the promise, and hope 
longs for its realization, 


whether desire and hope be, or be not, in some sense 
coincident, it is enough for the Purpose in hand that 
they are as feelings inseparable concomitants. If not 
the same feeling, they are kindred feelings, 

These considerations serve to show that the term 


€ a class of powers 
contradistinguished to the intellect and the feelings, 


First, it would argue an inadequate analysis of the 
will to overlook its receptive and appropriative func- 
tion. Related to every other power of the soul, it 
absorbs the intellectual and emotional impulses to 
action which they furnish, and elects them as the 
rounds of free, Personal activity. The other powers 
originate the motives to action, but they become the 
Proximate causes of action only in consequetice of 
that mysterious energy of the will, by which they 
are freely assimilated into the i 
Sonality. It ig true that this function implies choice, 
but in innumerable instances j 
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out effort. To affirm conation of the ordinary as- 
similative process of the will is to neglect the plainest 
and most common deliverances of consciousness. 
The process is as free from effort as is the assimila- 
tion of food aud water by the stomach of a hungry 
and thirsty man. Ape : 
Secondly, there are states of the will in which 
there is no conscious expenditure of a conative ” 
energy, just as there are such states in the intellect 
and the feelings. It is admitted that the energy of 
the understanding in thinking sometimes amounts to 
agonizing exertion, and that the appetencies of the 
feelings in their striving after gratification sometimes 
rise into pain; but it must also be allowed, that there 
are processes in these faculties which are controlled 
by the law of association, and flow along with they 
ease of an unimpeded current, In such cases there) 
is no consciousness of effort. ‘That only emerges 
when an attempt is made to check the stream of 
ideas and feelings moved onward in accordance with 
a law of necessity, and to divert the thoughts and 
emotions into another channel. ‘The same law holds. 
substantially in the will, Largely reflecting the Cons 
ditions obtaining in the other ‘powers, and deriving 
its complexion from them, it exists frequently ut 
states in which, without any effort, its inclinations 


established in itself a spontaneous habitude. The 
Strife is over, and the resultant state is often on! 
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which is so quiescent as to lie beneath the notice of 
consciousness, Not that it is not the source from 
which conscious conation may spring; but if it be 
conative at all, it can only be said to be so poten- 
tially: it does not manifest itself to consciousness as 
exertive. 

Thirdly, there are voluntary acts which are per- 
formed with such marvellous ease and facility, result- 
ing from habit and practice, or the influence of cer- 
tain mental apprehensions and emotional impulses, 
that it would hardly be correct to say that they are 
conative—that they involve the putting forth of effort, 
Ifa practised pedestrian walk, for pleasure, a short 
distance, the successive steps which he takes can- 
not properly be considered conative. The expert 
musician passes so swiftly and easily from one note 
to another, that it would be a mistake to say that 
he exerts himself. ‘The fluent reader makes his 
transitions without effort from word to word, ‘The 
terrified boy, who runs from a frightful object, is not 
conscious of exertion as one leg moves rapidly before 
another. ‘The effort would consist in stopping his 
legs. In all these instances there is voluntary action, 
or, at least, the actions are in some sense influenced 
hy the will. If the walker take one step in a wrong 
direction, he at once corrects his course. If the 
musician strike one false note, he observes it and 
may, if he please, rectify if. If the reader mispro- 
nounce a single letter, he pauses to give the right 
Pronunciation. If the frightened boy encounters an 
obstacle, he takes side Steps to avoid it, or else leaps 
Over it. However swiftly the volitions ate formed, 
the ability to change them and attain the intended re- 
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sult is proof that the will in some mysterious manner 
exercises its power to choose. But that does not 
necessarily imply effort. The acts are performed 
with such facility that they appear to be mechanical 
and automatic. That they are not strictly so is 
shown by the considerations which have been ad- 
vanced, But that they are conative or exertive is 
very doubtful. 

The objection may be offered to this view, that 
there are different degrees in the conation of the will, 
some of them so slight as almost to elude conscious- 
ness; and this may be the case with those conations 
of the will which are expressed in the apparently 
automatic acts which have been mentioned. In reply 
we would say, that a close analysis of these cases will 
show that certain muscular motions are due to the 
operation of inducements originating in other facul- 
ties than the will and immediately communicated 
from them. ‘They are not started by the will but by 
them. There is no need of deliberate volition, no 
Opportunity for it, to originate them. ‘Take the 
instance of the terrified boy. ‘The intellectual per- 
ception of imminent danger occasions the feeling of 
fright, and the desire to escape from the peril and se- 
cure safety. ‘These immediately induce him to flee. 
The will rapidly appropriates these inducements and 


consents to the muscular movement. ‘That appropri- _ 


ative function having been discharged, it does no 
more than simply to continue its consent, unless some 
blunder has been made, say as to the way of escape, 
or some obstacle is encountered, when the correction 
of the former by the judgment, or its indication of the 


method of overcoming the latter, is appropriated by 


i)! 


att 
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the will and cotresponding action ensues. It would 
Seem to be true that the will is neither conative in its 
appropriation of the inducement to the muscular 
motion, Nor in its consent to the continuance of the 
motion, It acquiesces until new action is to be taken, 
and then, ordinarily, it merely appropriates the sug- 
gestions of the intellect, It receives rather than de- 
termines. But should one who is terrified by the ap- 
Prehension of sudden danger, and is strongly disposed 
to flee from it, resolve to resist the inducement and 
Tefuse to attempt escape—in that case, the will would 
put forth that determinative energy which implies 
Conation. There would be a conflict between con- 


he will would determi- 


1 of action. ‘These ate given 
j Hes, and it is its province by i 

Choice, to comply with them, i hat 
‘WS of thou 
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Standing gives the true. The law of taste which lies 
at the root of the Feelings, when developed upon 
empirical conditions, becomes the standard in accord- _ 
ance with which the distinctions are formed between _ 
the beautiful and the deformed, the lovely and the 
hateful, the agreeable and the repulsive, ‘Ihe feel- 
ings give the beautiful, the lovely, the agreeable. 
The fundamental laws of rectitude or morality im- 
plicitly contained in the Conscience, when brought — 
out into formal expression by the cases of experience, 
afford the standards in conformity with which the | 
distinctions between right and wrong, duty and 
crime, are ascertained. ‘Ihe conscience gives the 
right—the morally good. And it ought never to be 7 
forgotten that the laws of all these faculties, and the 
standards empirically furnished by them blend into- 
unity in the religious nature. It takes nis into itself 
all their normal principles, and combining all theit 
ends into one, gives the holy as the supreme good of 
thesoul. It gives God. He is the trne, the beautiful 
and lovely, the right and good. In Him as holy all — 
these perfections meet, and He becomes the great ob: 
“eb of desire, affection and adoration, Obedience to 

, Communion with him, enjoyment of hi tia 
tute the happiness of the este ae 
Supreme and everlasting bliss, i 
‘ None of these standards are given by the Will. It” 
ahs no standard. Its law is the principle of © 

edience, by which the Standards erected in the 
: ntarily affirn ir prin- 
ciples voluntarily sdiihated, and ae pee 
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lovely, the agreeable; through the conscience, the 
tight; and through the religious nature, uniting them 
all, the God of holiness as the perfect and eternal 
consummation of good. ‘This was man’s ideal; but 
it has been marred by sin. 

Thus it appears that it is one office—the leading 
office—of the will to appropriate by its choice, and 
yield obedience to, the laws furnished by the other 
faculties: the law of truth, by the understanding; the 
law of taste, by the feelings; the law of duty, by the 
conscience; and, it may be added, the law of holiness, 
by the religious nature combining them all in its 
transcendent unity. And did the will, according to 
its design, choose as its own the ends proposed by the 
other powers—truth, pleasure, righteousness and 
holiness,—happiness would be the generic result. 

There is another office which the will discharges in 
relation to the other powers. It is not in itself drect- 
ve, It originates no theory of action, originates no 
motives to action. It derives the theory and the 
motives from the other faculties: from the understand- 
ing and the consciénce their directive judgments, and 
from the feelings their impulses, propensities and de- 
sires. But it is the Practical Power of the soul. 
Without it a man might be intelligent and emotional, 
and follow the spontaneous tendencies of the intellect 
and the feelings, but he could not be said to act as a 
person. It is its peculiar office—and it has a mys- 
terious power to perform it—to choose the suggestions 
of the other faculties, to assimilate them into its own 
nattre, and to make them the proximate inducements 
to personal action, If we could suppose a living, 
self-acting sponge, with a power of assimilating 
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elements from other objects, according toa principle 
of elective affinity inherent in itself, we would have 
a faint analogue of the will in its initial process of 
consent and appropriation, But here the analogy 
stops. ‘This process of absorption having been accom- 
plished, the will could only be likened toan organism 
developing active tendencies, and moving onwards to 
definite practical results. 

In discharging this office, the will establishes a 
Spontaneous haditus of its own, an inclination, 
appetency, zzsws towards the doing of those things, 
the attainment of those ends, to which it had received 
direction from the other faculties. ‘The motives are 
no longer merely presented to it; they are incorpo- 
rated into itself, and assimilated into the innermost 
core of personality, so as to express the very essence 


of self, Chosen action is what it contemplates as the — 


end of this chosen spontaneity. ‘This is the peculiar 
conation of the will. 


It must not be overlooked that there are two kinds _ 
of choice exercised by the will; first, where there isa 


simple, undivided spontaneity, and no contest: is pos- 
sible; secondly, where there is a conflict of opposing 
Spotaneities. The first is choice or volition in con- 
formity to nature as an unopposed inclination. ‘his 
is what Aquinas happily terms voluntas ut natura. 
The other is choice between contending inclinations, 


and is, with equal felicity, denominated by him, vol- — 


untas ut voluntas, 


The distinction must be pointed out between the — 
elections of a will as yet uninfluenced by sin and — 


, Philosophers, in consequence 
of having neglected this obvious distinction, have 


those of a sinful will, 
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necessarily involved their analyses in confusion, 
What may be correct in one case is incorrect in the 
other, The attempt to reduce the two cases to abso- 
lute unity, and to treat them as subject, in all re- 
Spects, to the same law, must needs bea signal fail- 
ure, It is alike unphilosophical and untheological. 
A will which has already acted in accordance with 
impulses leading to sin has established within itself a 
Spontaneous tendency, a fatal facility of movement, 
towards similar acts in the future. Whatever protest- 
ing influences may be exerted by law, by the law of 
truth in the understanding, the law of spiritual taste 
in the feelings, the law of duty in the conscience, and 
the law of worship in the religious nature gathering 
them all up into its sublime unity,—these forces are 
all opposed by that of a spontaneous energy already 
determined in the direction of sin. Any inducement 
to the Soul to go towards a forbidden object, however 
onginated that inducement may be, then instantly 
falls in with an attracting and absorbing influence by 
which the will tends to appropriate the inducement 
to itself and make it its own. It gravitates to the 


' centre of personality, 


There are then, according te this analysis, these 
clements inthe Will: 1. ‘The law of causal efficiency 
lying at the root of the faculty, the power to choose; 
2. Choice, expressed by consent to the entertainment 
ee Judgments and impulses originating in the 
a Aen a choice by which the will appropri- 
E ose elements as its own, and by a personal elec- 

1 constitutes them the initial tendencies to action; 
Baten, 4 spontaneous tendency, an habitual in- 

ation and appetency, prominent in which is desire 
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transferred and assimilated from the feelings and di- 
rected to the end suggested by and appropriated from _ 
the understanding—in a word, a chosen mzsus to 
action. ‘Ihis may exist in many degrees of potenti- 
ality. In its lowest, it is mere willingness, rising no 
higher than acquiescence. - In its highest, it becomes 
the powerful, proximate inducement to the deliberate : 
decision of the will. 4. The determinate choice of 
action. ‘This may refer either to states or acts, and 
may be either positive or negative—to be or not to be 
in a given state; to do or not to do a given act, ; 
We have assigned volition no specific office or rela- 
tion, regarding it as equivalent to the act of willing— 
the exercise in any form of the energy residing in the 
will. f 
In the undestanding there are the fundamental laws 
of thought and belief; the mode of operation, thinking — 
and believing; and the end, knowledge. So in the 
will, there is a fundamental law—that of causal effi- 
ciency by virtue of which it chooses; the mode or 
operation—choosing; and the end of that operation— — 
chosen action. Since the element of choice enters 
generically into all these features of the will, as its 
very essence, we are*warranted in defining it as the 
faculty of choice. It may therefore be denominated 
as the elective faculty. Phe faculties may then be 
distributed as: ‘The intellectual, which is cognitive; 
the emotional, which is esthetic: the voluntary, 
which is elective; and the moral, which is judicial. — 
Emotional is not the adjective which adequately ex-_ 
Presses the scope of the feelings. It is not broad 
enough, but there is no word which answers the re- 
quirement. So judicial is too narrow to represent — 
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sufficiently the scope of the conscience, but it desig- 
nates its highest function, that which more than any 
other constitutes its specific difference. 

The terms necessity and liberty are correlative. 
Our conception of the one will be determined by that 
of the other. ‘The exigencies of the controversy re- 
quire but a single, though vital, discrimination, be- 
tween necessity considered as the relation betwixt 
tesistless physical force and the effects it produces— 
the necessity of “‘coaction” or compulsion, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, necessity as the relation 
between any influence and the results which certainly 
and unavoidably flow from it—what is ordinarily 
termed moral necessity. ‘The first produces effects 
contrary to the will; the second, effects by means of 
the will itself In the one case, the man is forced 
against his will—he is not a free-agent; in the other, 
though he acts with inevitable certainty, he acts 
willingly—he is a free-agent. Liberty, viewed in 
telation to the first kind of necessity mentioned, is, 
80 far as the circumstances of one’s condition are con- 
cerned, the absence of physical constraint or re- 
Straint, the opportunity of acting as he wills; so far 
as his ability is concerned, it is his power to ‘‘do as 

€ pleases” —to carry his volitions into execution in 
the external sphere, Considered in relation to the 
Second kind of necessity signalized, liberty is either 
the power to act voluntarily, but unavoidably—that 
1s, with no ability to act otherwise; or the power to 
act voluntarily, but contingently—that is, with the 
ability to act otherwise. ‘This leads to the explana- 
Hon of the term contingency. It may mean the 
Quality of az act or event which renders it accidental 
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or unintentional; or it may denote the absence of in- 
evitable certainty—the possibility of the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of an act or event. In this latter 
sense it is not used as opposed to cause, but to neces- 
sity. In this seuse we shall employ it, if at all, in 
these remarks, A contingent act or event is one 
which may or may not be done, may or may not hap- 
pen. The liberty of contingency, consequently, is 
freedom from all causal necessity. 

Since the terms /berty of contrary choice or power 
of contrary choice will frequently occur, as important, 


in this discussion, it is requisite precisely to fix their | 


signification, ‘They are not used as equivalent to 
liberty of indifference, expressing that condition of the 


soul in which no motives Operate upon it, to induce — 


determinate action; nor again as convertible with 
liberty of equilibrium, indicating that state in which 
conflicting motives are active, but in such equal 


Strength as perfectly to neutralize each other, But 


they will be employed to designate the freedom of the 


soul to choose between alternatives, the power of 


otherwise determining—/acuitas aliter se determi 
nande, 

Having made these explanations in order to avoid 
confusion, we pass on to show that the theory of Ed- 
wards, either as held by himself or as modified by 


others who essentially agree with it, fails to ground © 


the sense of guilt and to acquit God of the charge of 
being the author of sin, and is therefore an insufficient 
account of the freedom of the will. The point in 
which they all concur is the denial to the will of any 
self-determining power, that is, 


mate its determinations—of any real, causal efficiency 


of any power to orig 
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| 
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in itself, and the affirmation that its volitions are 
efficiently caused by the sum of motives existing in 
the soul. ‘They differ upon minor points,—upon the 
question, how far the internal motives are affected by 
external circumstances, or,-as the phrase goes, the 
subjective inducements by the objective; upon the 
question of the order of relative influence exerted by 
the different mental faculties and the dispositions and 
tendencies inherent in them; upon the question, 
whether the sum of motives operating upon the will 
excludes or includes the hadbéifus of the will itself,— 
upon these questions of detail interesting in them- 
Selves, but of subordinate value in view of the mo- 
mentous subject of human responsibility, and the re- 
lation of the divine efficiency to sin, the advocates of 
Determinism differ among themselves. What we 
deem it important to call into conspictious notice is 
the great point in which all forms of the theory are 
Collected into unity. What that point is, has already 
been briefly intimated, but it deserves to be “made 
luminous, They agree in affirming moral necessity 
Of all the acts of the will, that is, they hold that the 
acts of the will, whatever they may be, are unayoid- 
able. t They could not be otherwise than they are in 
any given case, ‘The mau wills freely, but he cannot 
Will otherwise than he does, He acts in accordance 
With a force Operating invincibly and inevitably 
through the will itself ‘That force is the spontaneity 


and habitus of the man himself. 
accordance 


the adheren 


1 enouncin 
Man 


He always acts in 
with it, never against it. ‘The law which 
ts of the principle of Determinism concide 
& is: As is the moral spontaneity of the 
» 80 must be his volitions—the spontaneity deter- 
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mines the will; the will never determines the spon- 
taneity. ‘This is Edwards’s moral necessity, a neces- 
sity not imposed in the way of physical constraint, 
but springing from the dispositions of the man him- 
self’ Now every Calvinist must admit the possible 
co-existence of such a necessity with the highest form 
of freedom, ‘They concur in God, in the elect angels, 
and in glorified men. The only question is—and it 
is of the utmost consequence—Does this concurrence 
take place in every supposable case? Did it obtain 
in the instance of the non-elect angels and of Adam 
in innocence? We do not object to the possible con- 
currence of this necessity and freedom of will. We 
admit it as a fact in some actual instances, We deny 
that it must always exist—that it is the result of a 
universal and invariable law. But some writers! of 
the school of Edwards question the legitimacy of the 
term necessity as applicable to the voluntary acts of 
men, ‘They regard the use of the term as misleading 
and injurious. ‘They distinguish sharply, as Edwards 
did not, between necessity and certainty, All that 
they deem it requisite to hold is, that the connection 
between the Spontaneity of the man and the acts of 
his will is certain. ‘The former being what it is, the 
latter will certainly be in conformity with it. Now 
the essence of this theory of Certainty lies in the in- 
“evitable operation of causes in producing effects. 
That is plain, not only from the express admissions 


of its maintainers, but from their doctrine that unless — 
such an operation of causes is known, it is impossible 
that acts or events could be foreknown. It is affirmed Mt 


* Alexander, Moral Science, ch. xy. 
‘ology, Vol. ii, p. 285, 


»P. To4. Hodge, Syst. The-— 
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that every cause, including those which operate upon 
the will, acts with unavoidable certainty in producing 
its effects. And as the moral spontaneity of the man 
is the cause of his volitions, they spring with inevit- 
able certainty from that cause. They must be as the 
Spontaneity is, But that which must be so and SO, 
which cannot be otherwise, is necessary, or language 
has lost its meaning. If, as these writers assert, the 
moral spontaneity always and certainly determines 
the character of the volitions, it follows that the vo- 
litions are necessary.’ Edwards is more philosophical 
and consistent than those who thus attempt to refine 
upon his theory. The distinction between his moral 
necessity and their certainty is without foundation. 
What is inevitably certain’ is morally necessary. ‘To 
Say that God and elect angels and glorified saints, 


. whenever they act at all, will certainly do what is 


tight, is the same as to say that they will necessarily 
do what is tight. This attempted distinction, there- 
fore, does not destroy the unity of the theory held 
y these writers with that which was maintained by 
the great New Englander, The two theories are 
Teally one and the same, and accordingly we shall so 
treat them, Let, us settle our view of this common 
theory, ts essence is that the will, morally consid- 
Ne has, under no conceivable circumstances or 
é ations, aly power to act otherwise than in con- 
tinity with the moral spontaneity of the soul. Its 
teedom Consists in its following the law of the spon- 
ae Tt must be what the spontaneity is. Now 

© quéstion starts up, What determined the moral 


“Alexander, Moral 
heoloey, Vol. i, pp, 
4 


Science, ch. xv., Pp. 102, 106. Hodge, Sysé. 
285, 299, 301. 
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spontaneity which thus determines the will? What 
is its origin? What is the cause which produced it? 
For we are agreed in demanding a cause for every 
effect. It will not do to say, it is sufficient to know 


that the spontaneity belongs to the man himself, and 


in acting in accordance with it, he is only expressing 


himself. ‘That may be true; but that accounts only — 


for self-expression, as Dr. Nhornwell well remarks, 
not for self-determination. How came the man to 
be conditioned thus and so? Did he have any vol+ 
untary agency in inducing that moral type of being 


which now characterizes him beyond his power to i 
change it; that all-conditioning law of sin which 


inevitably leads to sinful acts as its expression ? Now 
either he did, or he did not. If he did not, he only 
develops his natural constitution when he sins, Not 


to sin would be to violate the original laws of his | 


being. It cannot be conceived that he would be more 
to blame than is a poisonous plant in producing 


poisonous fruit in accordance with the law of its” 
nature. If he did, then he must have done so bya | 
self-determination of the will, that is, a determination 
uncaused by a preceding moral spontaneity; for, upotl 

the supposition, he determined the spontaneity and 


was not determined by it. We charge the theory of 
Moral Necessity or Certainty with the great fault of 
making it impossible to show how man has deter- 
mined his present sinful spontaneity. It confines 
inquiry to the present subjectivity of the soul; allows — 


nO question as to the genesis of the contents of that 
subjectivity. 


+ 


‘Collected Writings, Vol. i., Pp. 250. Hh! 


It asserts that it is enough to know | 
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that it is the nature of the man, no matter how de- 
tived, which determines the acts of the will.’ But 
it is clear that if a self-determining power is denied 
to the will, it cannot be claimed either for the under- 
Standing or the feelings, as a special faculty. ‘To 
affirm choice, resolution, decision, of these faculties, 
and to exclude them from the will, would be an in- 
tolerable infraction of the laws of language and of 
the inferences which its usage enforces. It follows 
from the theory, therefore, that the man comes into 
individual existence not in any sense self-determined, 
but determined by the will of another. And to such 
conclusion the patent facts of the case shut up the 
theory. For it admits that men are born in sin— 
nay, are born totally depraved. ‘There could, there- 
fore, from the nature of the case, be no determination 
of self at all by the conscious activity of the man. 
He could not consciously determine himself before 
his conscious existence. He is born with a sinful 
Spontaneity which his will expresses with inevitable 
certainty. In this conclusion it is impossible to rest, 
Our fundamental intuitions demand that we go 
farther, and ask how the nature of the man came to 
be what it is; and the Seriptures, in measure, satisfy 
that demand, The advocates of the theory of De- 
terminism themselves inconsistently but necessarily 
all into the Current of speculation which has set 
cee the ages, and along with all other thinkers 
OC aia beyond the limits of our present 
ea y. We shall meet them again in another 

the field in which the first instance of human 


£ ait 
ends Inquiry, &e,, Part TV., Sec. 4. Alexander, Moral 
gets XV, Pp, to2, Hodge, Syst. Theology, Vol, ii.. Pp. 308, 
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sin took place, the real arena of this controversy. 
Back to the first instance we must needs go, or drivel 
upon the great inquiry. { 
Throwing out of account the Pelagian hypothesis 
as palpably inconsistent with facts and with Scrip- 
ture, we encounter but two opinions which deserve 
serious consideration—that of the fall of every human ~ 
individual for himself in an ante-mundane and time- 
less state of existence, and that of the fall of the 
human race in Adam. ‘The former challenges con- 
sideration because of its advocacy by some of the 
acutest minds of modern times. We allude not so 
much to such thinkers as Schelling and other philos- 
ophers, for the data of Scripture were not held by 
them as, in any sense, regulative of their doctrines; 
but when a Christian theologian like Julius Miiller 
lends his great powers to the support of this hypoth- 
esis,’ we hardly feel at liberty to brush it aside as 
unworthy of notice, As, however, the class of writ- 
ers with whose theory we are chiefly concerned have 
no sympathy with this view, we content ourselves — 
with a bare outline of the argument which has con- 
vinced us of its fallacy. ‘The hypothesis is unphilo- 
sophical. x. It Supposes man to have existed tran- 
scendentally, that is, as unconditioned by time. But 
it is not only inconceivable, that a finite being could — 
exist without that condition—and, if so, there can be 
no thinking about the case since it is unthinkable, 
and no supernatural revelation of it is pleaded as a 
ground for deleving it—but the hypothesis involves 
contradictions, A finite being must be conditioned — 


' Christian Doctrine & Sin, Vol. ii., ch, iii. 1 
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by time, as might easily be shown. It is the preroga- 
tive of the Infinite Being alone to exist out of all 
temporal conditions. ‘The notion of the finite is con- 
tradicted by the assumptions of this hypothesis, 2, 
It is self-contradictory. It is obliged to admit that 
man was finite in the Supposed ante-mundane state 
of existence and therefore conditioned, and at the 
Same time affirms that he was free from one of the 
Most indispensable conditions of the finite—that of 
time. 3. It contradicts the laws of the human con- 
Stitution, It is incredible that so critical and revolu- 
tionary a fact as a fall from innocence into sin by the 
Conscious act of every individual human being should 


have entirely perished from the memory of the race, 
If it be said 


th 


Scendental and unconditioned existence, the same 
absence of conditions would have obtained in regard 
to the Operation of every other faculty or power, and 
NO intelligent action, consequently, could be conceived 


: D Further, 
nik Ypothesis Supposes every man to have fallen for 
Mself; but, if he does not remember his fall how 


c ; ; j i 
an he be conscious of guilt for it? This does not 


[Pre 1 
hold of the federal theory, because the knowledge of © 
guilt in Adam is held to be derived from the divine 
testimony as furnished in the Scriptures. But we 
have no knowledge from any source of our fall for 
ourselves in a previous state of existence. It is simply | 
a hypothetical inference, ‘This consideration is dam- if 
aging to a theory the very end of which is to ground — 
our sense of guilt for having determined our present i 
. Sinful condition, ‘The hypothesis is also unscriptural. 
1. The Scripture in its account of the genesis of man 
gives not a hint of it, which would be very remark- 
able upon the Supposition of its truth. On the con- 
trary, that account evidently implies that the human | 
race had its beginning in this world, and at the time 
of the creation of Adam, 2. The Scriptures repre- | 
sent the first man as innocent when created; conse- 
quently, he could not have contracted guilt in a 
previous existence. How could he have been brought | 
into this mundane state in innocence, if justice had 
condemned him for a sin previously committed, for 

which no atonement had been made and accepted in | 
that supposed “‘extra-mundane”? condition? And | 
this is the more temarkable when it is considered that 
Adam was destined to be the progenitor of a race, 
the first of a series of millions of intelligent beings, 
whose condition: would even in the judgment of rea- 
son have been to some extent implicated in his, and 
is declared in Scripture to have been affected by his 
fall,’ 3. The Scriptures represent Adam as having 
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Miiller’s attempt to escape the force of this consideration, bY 


1 
denying that Adam was created in the moral image of God, is wi 
availing, His argument is inherently sophistical, and also opposed 


to the comiuon doctrine of the whole nominal Church, excepting: 
Pelagians and Socinians. i} 
ii 

Hi) 
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been created. If creation, as mentioned in Genesis, 
means a first beginning of man, as man, he could not, 
as man, have existed before. ‘The hypothesis of 
ante-mundane existence involves two creations of 
Adam, and consequently an intervening annihilation, 

These considerations suffice to show that the hypo- 
thesis has no probable support from reason, and none 
whatever from Scripture, and is simply a speculative 
attempt to adjust in one way what God has settled in 
another way in his Word. It furnishes a proof that to 
philosophy the problem of the will, in its moral 
aspects, is insoluble. Without a supernatural reve- 
lation it must have ever continued to elude the gtasp 
of thought. But the Bible puts into the hand of 
Philosophy the key to the otherwise insuperable diffi- 
culties of the question, by revealing the fact that God 
instituted such a connection between the human race 
and its progenitor as implicated them in his responsi- 
bilities. It teaches us that his guilt was theirs. ‘The 
Calvinistic parties to the controversy concerning the 
Will in this discussion are agreed upon this point, 
Whatever inay be their peculiar theories as to the pre- 


“ise mode of the derivation of Adam’s guilt to his 


Posterity, they concur in acknowledging that there 
Was stich a Connection as made them in some sense 
actors in his first sin, and inheritors of its results. It 
AS Not necessary, therefore, to consider here the sub- 
Ordinate aspects of the question of our relationship to 
a All that is demanded for the present purpose 
Ha octrine as to our connection with him, in which 
Patties to the case are at one, 
te ay has been already said is sufficient to show 
» 1 Prosecuting the inquiry in regard to the free- 
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dom of the will, it is absolutely requisite to separate 


the state of man’s innocency from his natural, fallen — 


condition. It is true that as he is born in sin, man is 


determined in the direction of unholiness, His will _ 
has no power to choose that which is holy; that is to ~ 


say, he has not now, as unregenerate, the power of 
contrary choice in relation to the alternatives of sin 
and holiness. He acts with spontaneous freedom 


whenever he sins, but he has no power to act in the 
contrary direction, 


simply mysteries, but palpable contradictions both to 
the Word of God and the fundamental principles of 
our moral nature, 


and his followers Strangely fails to note this obvious 
distinction between 


comes short of bein 


§ an adequate account of the free 
dom of the will. 


in their present conscious, individual existence, have 


determined thems 
unholiness, the 
Consideration, w 
in Adam. And 
Did Adam, by a free sel 
been avoided, de i 

sin? Here the i 
place at which ¢ 


Now, if it could not be shown 
that this was not his original condition, insuperable — 
difficulties would emerge—difficulties which are not 


The theory of President Edwards © 


the case of man in innocence and 
that of his Present and future condition, and therefore 
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the conditions furnished for anything approaching a 
Settlement of this great debate, ‘The question before 
us, then, is, Did Adam, in the commission of the first 
sin, act from necessity—that is, was his first sin un- 
avoidable? or did he commit it by an unnecessitated 
and avoidable decision of his will? Now, either he 
Was in some sense necessitated to the commission of 
the sin, or he was not, If he was, then God must 
have been the author of the necessity, for it is alike 
unsupposable either that the Devil was or Adam 
himself, ‘The Devil was simply the tempter to the 
Sin, not the enforcer of it. The fact that God pun- 
ished Adam for it proves that beyond a doubt. It is 
absurd to Suppose that Adam could have imposed 
upon himself the necessity of comiitting the first sin, 
Did God, in any way, render the sin necessary or un- 
avoidable? ‘I’his raises the question as to the relation 
of his decree to the first sin of Adam. What then is 
that relation? Hither God decreed efficiently to pro- 
duce the sin; or, he decreed efficaciously to procure 
its Commission; or, he decreed so to order and dispose 
Adams case that the sin would be necessary; or, he 
decreed to permit the sin; or, he abstained from all 
decree with reference to it,—he neither decreed to 
Produce, nor to Procure, nor to permit it, nor so to 
dispose Adam’s case as to necessitate it. ‘These sup- 
Positions, we conceive, exhaust the possibilities of the 
fase, and they have all been actually maintained, 

_t Did God decree efficiently to produce the first 
SIH? Ttmakes no teal difference whether it be held 
immediately or mediately exercised his 
causal efficiency in the production of the sin. In 


cither case he would have been the efficient producer 
and author of it, 
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(x) The following consequences legitimately flow” 
from that position. First, The distinction between 
sin and holiness would be obliterated, For, whatever — 
God does must be right, and as, ex hypothest, he pro- 
duced the first sin, it must cease to be regarded as sin. 
It must be considered as tight. Secondly, As man | 
was actually punished for the commission of the act, 
the fundamental intuition of justice, which we must 
believe was implanted in man’s nature by God him- 
self, is violated. We cannot regard it as just that 
man should be punished for what God himself did. 
Thirdly, God denounced death against the perpetrator _ 
of the act by which the forbidden fruit should be 
eaten. If now, man was merely, in that act, a passive 
instrument in God’s hands, God must be regarded as 


having denounced death against himself, the real pet | 
former of the sin, 


» then it follows that God having 
cautioned man against the commission of the act as 
fatal, caused him to commit it for the purpose of kill 
ing him. ‘These consequences logically deducible 
from the Supposition that God decreed efficiently to 
Produce the first sin, are sufficient to refute it in the | 
judgment of very one who holds the doctrine of | 
Theism. Kul 
_ (2) The idea of Probation, upon. this hypothesis, 5 
inadinissible, Even in the case of an elect pro 
bationer, whose Standing is secured by the infusion | 
of grace, it is difficult for us to see how there can be. 
teal Probation, unless there be an intrinsic mutability 
of will and consequent liability to defection. The 
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check to this possibility, imposed by the determining 
will of God, is in the interest of the probationer’s 
holiness and happiness, and is therefore not inconsist- 
ent with the justice and benevolence of the Divine 
Being, But in the case of a probationer supposed by 
the hypothesis under consideration, there is no possi- 
bility of holiness, but on the other hand, an inevitable 
hecessity to sin; and in that case the holiness and the 
happiness of the person on trial are, by the efficient 
Causality of God, rendered unattainable, Further, 
while we cannot comprehend the co-efficiency of God’s 
will and that of the creature in the production of 
holiness, we admit the fact without a protest of our 
instinctive sense of justice; but we are unable to make 
the same admission in the case of one whose election 
of Sin is necessitated by the efficiency of God. In the 
Instance of a non-elect probationer, the sense of justice 
Tequires the possession of the power to elect freely be- 
tween the alternatives of holiness and sin. It may be 
added, that these antecedent improbabilities suggested 
¥ Teason are confirmed by the scriptural record of the 
facts of Adain’s probation, especially the positive 
Institution of the Covenant of Works, which plainly 
Implied the possibility of the maintenance of his 
Mtegrity. But we defer that line of proof to a future 

Stage of the discussion, 
(3) The hypothesis under review is opposed to the 
clear testimony of the Scriptures. They are full of 
od’s condemnation of sin, and the expressions of his 
abhorrence of it as an intolerable abomination in his 
Sight, He directly charges guilt upon the sinner, 
si assigns his destruction to himself. He declares, 
et no man Say when he is tempted, Iam tempted 
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of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 


tempteth he any man; but every man is tempted | 


when he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed, | 
Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 

sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.”” It is vain to plead the distinction between 

the decretive and the preceptive will of God in this i 
relation, for that distinction holds only in the instances” 
of those who have already committed sin. ‘The case 
of one who commits his first sin cannot be reduced to } 
the same category. It may be that while God com 


manded Pharaoh to liberate Israel, he efficiently | 


i 
willed that he should not; and that while he cone 
manded the Jews to receive Christ as their Redeemer 
and King, he efficiently willed that they should | 


commanded Adam in innocence not to eat of the tree 
of knowledge, he efficiently willed that he should. | 
It is to us one of the curiosities of theological litera- " 
ture, that the distinction between the will of God as_ 
to the sins of sinners and as to the first sin of an it 


Tn order to save the relation of God’s efficient de- 
st sin, and at the saine time to avoid the 


difficulties which have been urged, many theologians, © 
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was therefore evil, Logical completeness in the 
treatment of the subject might demand a thorough- 
ing consideration of this celebrated theory. Our 
going 
limits, however, will not here admit of it. We beg 
to refer the reader to the very able discussions of the 
question by Miiller? and Thornwell,? as easy of access, 
We cite a Single passage from the latter, presenting 
his second argument against the theory, which con- 
tains a splendid series of dilemmas, and bears exactly 
Upon the aspect of the subject that we are consider- 
ing: 

“The theory does not advance us one step in solving the riddle 
for Which it tas been ‘so elaborately worked out, It leaves the 
Ghestion of God's relation to the origin of evil precisely where it 
found it, Evil, it is said, is no real being, no creature, therefore 
God did not make it. It would seem to he as legitimate a conclu. 
sion, therefore man did not make it; and another step seems to be 
mevitable, therefore it does not exist, But a Perfection is not 
where it ought to be. Now the perfection either never was in the 
Creature, or it hag been removed. If it never was in the creature, 
then God certainly, as the author of the creature, is the author of 
the defect, Tf it was once there, but has been removed, either 
God removed it, or the creature. If God removed it, he is still the 
author of the evil. 1f the creature removed it, the act of removy- 
Mg it was either sinful or it was not, If the act were sinful, the 
Whole theory is abandoned, and we have sin as something real, 
ee and working; if the act were not sinful, how can sin pro- 

eed from a 800d volition? ‘The truth is, the theory utterly breaks 


fora when it approaches this Steat question, and the result of its 
oasted solution is that moral evil is reduced to zero,” 


We submit a few addition 
ave occurred to us, 
© causation of existi 
themselves the power o 


al considerations which 
First, ‘The theory confounds 
ng beings, as containing in 
f action, with acts as phenom- 


PET 
Christ. Doct. Stn, Vol. i, Bk. ii., ch. i, 
"Coll, W 


ritings, Vol. i, p. 374 e¢ seq. 
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enal changes in the accidental qualities of sncy 
beings. None but God can produce the former} 
created beings may produce the latter. ‘This distinc- 
tion is grounded in consciousness, aud assumed by 17 
Scriptures. It vacates of force the famous dilemma: 
Sin is either a creature or it is not. If it is a creature, 
God made it. But that cannot be supposed; therefore 
in itself sin is nothing. Secondly, The theory Pros 
ceeds upon the supposition that the good quality 
which is wanting in sin is a teal, positive thing, If 
not, where would be the privation? Privation Supe 
poses the existence, actual or possible, of the thing 
which ought to be, but is not, Now, say the adyo- 
cates of this theory, all teal, positive things are pro- 
duced only by God. ‘They are created by him; but 
of course the creative act cannot be shared by the 
creature with God, and it would follow that no 
creature can produce the good qualities of acts, and 
Consequently the possibility of probation and of the 
formation of character is destroyed, Thirdly, Sup- ! 
posing that a good creature sins, then his sin is the 

Privation of some good quality which previously a 
isted in him. But that good quality was a real, posi 
tive thing. It follows that a creature is capable of 
annihilating an existing thing which, ex hypothesh 
could only have been created by God—of annihilating — 
a product of God’s creative power. But if, according 

to this theory, the creature can create nothing, it it 
absurd to attribute to the creature the power to aunt | 
hilate. As it cannot Produce something from noth- 
ing, it cannot teduce Something to nothing. Fourthly, 

If sin be a mere Privation, a quality which ought to 


; | 
exist does not. But this can be predicated only of ‘ 
> } 
i 
eal 
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Creature and subject of government. God cannot be 
said to have been under obligation to produce it, 
The creature, therefore, ought to have produced it, 
But every good quality, asa teal, positive thing, can, 
according to this theory, be produced by God alone, 
ained that the creature ought 


e blameworthy for not doing what God only could 
If the sinner ought to 
d that the creature can 


do what, on this theory, God only can do; which is 


Selfcontradictory. 
2. Did God decree efficacious 


: the first sin?’ 
Maintained by 'Dr.!,Twisse 


ly to procure the 
his is the position 
» the Prolocutor of the 
ivines, He says that 
cree efficere, but Cfficaciter procurare, 


nd mediately exerted, For, if God 
Tocured the commission of the first sin, 
» by his positive agency, in some way have 

Impossible for Adam to refrain from com- 
t ered his nature or 
Mpose a necessity 
Perform the sinful act. Surely this js 


God was the teal, 
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though remote and indirectly operating, cause and 
author of the act. Adam was simply an instrument 
—a willing instrument—acted on in a way beyond 
his control. If God efficaciously procured the com- 
mission of the first sin, it is perfectly clear that 
Adam could not have avoided it, This supposition, 
therefore, is liable to all the objections which have 
been urged against the first, and with it must be dis- 
missed as untenable. : 
3. Did God decree so to order and dispose Adam s 
case as to render his sin necessary, without himself 
proximately producing it? ‘This is Edwards's posi- 
tion. We will let him define it for himself: ‘If by 
the author of sin is meant the permitter, or not a 
hinderer of sin, and at the same time a disposer of 
the state of events in such a manner, for wise, holy, 
and most excellent ends and purposes, that sin, if it 
be permitted, or not hindered, will most certainly 
and infallibly follow—tI say, that if this be all that is 
meant by being the author of sin, I do not deny that 
God is the author of sin. . . And I do not deny 
that God's being thus the author of sin follows from 
what I have laid down. Again he says: ‘Thus it 
is certain and demonstrable from the Holy Scriptures 
[he had been proving from Scripture the relation of 
God's will to the sins of Sinners], as well as from the 
nature of things, and the Principles of Arminians, 
that God permits sin, and at the same time so orders 


things in his Providence, that it certainly and infal- 


libly will come to pass, in consequence of his pene 
sion.’”? This hypothesis is so nearly akin to that oF 


‘Inquiry, &e., Part IV., Sec. ix, 
*Tbid., Part TV., Sec. ix, 


» efficient or fountain, 
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the efficacious procurement of sin which has just 
been mentioned, and both of them so coincident in 
substance with the first as to the efficient production 
of sin, that it would Seem not to require separate 
Consideration, were it not that Edwards proceeds 
philosophically to vindicate his position by main- 
taining that there is an imperfection proper to the 
Creature which, without the continued infusion of 
grace counteracting it, necessarily leads to sin. He 
thus states his doctrine: ‘It was meet, if sin did 
Come into existence and appear in the world, it 
should arise from the imperfection which properly 
elongs to a creature as such, and should appear so 
todo, that it might appear not to be from God as the 
But this could not have been 
at first with sin in his heart, 
& principle and habit of sin 
an evil act of the creature, 
m the imperfection of the 
» it would not have been so visible that it did 
Hot atise from God as the positive cause and real 
This is the hypothesis of a meta. 


physical imperfection of the creature which, as has 


Sen said, “disg 


aten the distinction be- 
tight and wrong. We 
ae € som \ obvious objections which 
Us as militating against this theory, 
-(t) It imposes the limit 

Pon the Products of 
ave not the faculties 


ations of human concep- 
the divine omnipotence, 
to enable us to pronounce 


eh, 


i - “Inquiry, &e., Part IV., See. X, 
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dogmatically upon the question, whether it be 
possible for God so to construct a creature’s nature 
as to make the attainment of holiness the result of 
its constitution, without the continued infusion of 
fresh measures of grace. 

(2) In upholding this view, Edwards is out of 
harmony with the fundamental principle of his 
system of Determinism, namely, that moral acts are — 
efficiently caused by the Aabitus of the soul. If ‘it 
could not haye been made to appear that God was — 
not the efficient or fonntain of sin, if man had beet — 
made at first with sin in his heart, nor unless the — 
abiding principle and habit of sin were first intro- 
duced by an evil act of the creature,’”’? we ask, 
Whence the act which grounds the abiding principle 
and habit? If there be anything for which Edwards i 
strenuously contends, it is that acts receive theif li 
denomination from the haditus of the man. But i" 
here the act determines the moral spontaneity, and 
is not determined by it. ‘To say that it could spring ; 
from a mere imperfection or defect of nature, and 
not from positive dispositions, is to give up the very i 
essence of his theory. Further, it is to hold that si 
may arise from a deficient and efficient cause at the 
same time, which is self-contradictory; for an impel 
fection of make would be a deficient, and an evil act 
an efficient, cause. Quandogue bonus Homerus dot 
mitat, ) 

(3) Upcn this hypothesis, it is evident that God 8 
the remote, though not the proximate, efficient cause 
of sin. If he so constructs a nature as that sin will 
be, without his intervention to prevent it, an uit 
avoidable result, he is the teal, though indirect p¥ 
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ducer of that result. He must be conceived, in such 
a case, as forming the nature in order to sin. It is 
impossible, upon such a theory, validly to ground the 
sense of guilt and the right to punish. 

(4) The hypothesis is contradictory to Scripture 
as interpreted by the consensus of the Church. Adam’ 
was not created in a state of imperfection, which 
made his sin unavoidable without the determining 
influence of grace. He was able to stand, though 
liable to fall. He was in a sense imperfect as not 
confirmed in holiness, but his imperfection was not 
of such a.nature as to necessitate his fall! He was 
tichly endowed with the gifts of his divine Maker, 
adequately furnished for the maintenance of his 
integrity, As a specimen of the faith of the Church 
in regard to this matter we quote the testimony of 
the Scotch Confession: ‘We confess and acknowl- 
edge that this our Lord God cteated man, to wit, 
Adam out first parent, in his image and after his 
likeness; to whom he imparted wisdom, dominion, 
righteousness, free will, and a clear knowledge of 
himself: so that in the entire nature of man no im- 
perfection could be detected.’ But as this point 
will be elucidated in a subsequent part of this dis- 
Ctission, we will not dwell upon it here. 

4. Did God neither decree to produce, nor to pro- 
Cure, nor to order, nor to permit, the first sin? Did 


1The imperfection of Adam, according to the Church-doctrine, 
aay in the mutability of his will; but it could haye been counter- 
acted and remedied by sufficient grace. According to Edwards, 
the imperfection was not remediable, but necessarily issued in sin. 
According to one doctrine, Adam was vulnerable, but not mortally 
Wounded; according to the other, he was mortally infirm. 


* Niemeyer, Coll., p. 341. 


seen that he could not have decreed efficiently to. 
produce it, nor efficaciously to procure it, nor to 
tender it necessary by the constitution of man’s — 
nature. But was there no permissive decree in Te 


decree concerning it? ‘That is the view elaborately 
pressed by Dr. Bledsoe, in-his Theodicy and else 
where; aud we cannot allude to him without the 
conviction that his removal by death, while he was — 
engaged in debating this question of the will, im 
parts the solemnity of eternity to the present discus 
sion. We shall all soon stand at the Judgment-bar Coan 
give account of the manner in which we have dis: | 
charged our stewardship of truth. He held that if ity 
be right to say that God permitted the sin of Adam, i | 
is right to say that he could have prevented it. Bu af 
he could only have prevented it by exerting his causa} 
efficiency upon the will of Adam, and that would 
have involved a contradiction of his own will. Fot 
in making Adan, he endowed him with a free will, 
capable of determining its own acts. But Adam 15 
the exercise of that power sinned. Had God p 
vented the sin, he could only have done so by violat 
ing Adam’s constitution imparted by himself, and $0 


rived from God could be entirely independent of hi 
control. If this were the case with Adam, it is, 
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the same reasons, the case with all creatures; and 
it is conceivable that the wills of all the inhabitants 
of the universe might be in rebellion against the 
divine government without the ability of God to pre- 
vent it. The population of the universal system 
might break out into moral revolution, and the Su- 
preme Ruler could not help it. He depends for the 
continued peace of his empire entirely on the free and 
uncontrollable volitions of his subjects. No exer- 
tion of influence on his part tipon their wills can be 
conceived as determinative, without the supposition 
that God would contradict himself, Extreme cases 
are tests of principles, and the hypothesis before us 
cannot abide this test. It is altogether improbable 
that the spark of insubordination in a single will can- 
hot, without violence to the freedom of the creature, 
be prevented from kindling the flame of sedition in 
other wills, and spreading into the raging conflagra- 
tion of a universal revolt. Power may crush the 
tebels, but grace could not prevent the rebellion! 
Every world might be converted into a prison and 
the universe into a collection of hells, because the 
independent sovereignty of the individual will may 
not be touched with the finger of God himself! 
This is freedom of will with a vengeance, ; 
(2). This hypothesis contravenes the whole doctrine 
of Scripture in regard to the grace of God. On Cal- 
Vinistic principles the theory must at once be rejected; 
for the indefectibility of Adam’s posterity, on the 
Supposition that he had stood during his time of trial 
and they with him had been confirmed in life, and 
the final perseverance of the saints in Christ Jesus, 
can only be accounted for on the ground of the con. 
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trolling influence of divine grace upon the human 
will. But the hypothesis may be convicted of fallacy 
upon the principles of Dr. Bledsoe himself, He ad- 
mitted the supernatural efficacy of grace in the regen- 
eration of the sinner, and the immutable happiness of 
infants dying in infancy. He perceived the difficulty 
of reconciling his theory with the doctrine of Tegen- 
erating grace as usually understood, and avoided it by 
a peculiar view of regeneration. He held that the 
understanding and the sensibilities may be regem- 
erated, but not the will, God cannot touch that. It 
depends, consequently, upon the free and untram- 
meled action of the will in concurrence with the re- 
generated intellect and heart, or in opposition to 
them, whether the man will be saved or not. ‘This 
curious theory of regeneration is easily subverted. It 


Splits the unity of the soul. A part of it is allowed 
to be Tegenerated, and the oth 
therefore, is partl 


Partly under that of sin. He perceives the beanty 


© character, for his under- 
€ blindness of sin; he loves 


: Upon earth, but by the 

§ % 

tiles. of sin in the totality of aah faculty—the f 

hypothesis, the way PeMectly supposable that, on this: 
Rae will, subsequently to the regeneration 


€ renewed; but his will is — 
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of the other powers of the soul, may continue to re- 
ject the service of God, we would have the difficulty 
to meet growing out of the death of the man while in 
that condition, He would, in that event, seem to be 
in the case of Pomponatius the Italian philosopher, 
when he admitted that he held the impossibility of 
proving the immortality of the soul upon merely 
rational grounds, but at the same time believed it as 
a Christian doctrine resting on dogmatic authority; 
which occasioned the rematk of Boccalini, the witty 
Satirist, that Pomponatius ought to have been acquit- 
ted as a Christian, but burnt asa philosopher. Dr. 
Bledsoe’s man must be saved as regenerate, and 
damned as unregenerate. Should it be replied that 
as the will is the paramount faculty and stamps the 
destiny of the man, so that on the supposition made 
he must be lost, it would follow that he would carry 
with him to hell a renewed understanding and heart, 
and the community of the pit would be surprised by 
the arrival among them of one penetrated by a sense 
of the divine glory, and moved by the love of the 
divine holiness. 

If, further, it be said, in accordance with Arminian 
Principles, that the grace of regeneration which oper- 
ated upon the understanding and the affections is 
finally lost through the free resistance of the will, and 
the man passes into the eternal state in the condition 
in which he was previously to the admitted partial 
Tegeneration, we answer that the difficulty is ingen- 
iously evaded, but not met. For, it is certainly pos- 
sible that a man in the regenerated state supposed 
may be cut down before his will has had a fair and 
full opportunity of expressing its resistance, and thus 
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causing his final fall from grace; and, in that case, he _ 
would, upon the principles of Dr. Bledsoe, be unjustly \ 
condemned. But if that be conceded, then, as the 
only other alternative possible is that he should be 
Saved, it follows that the man is taken to heaven with 
an unsubdued will in opposition to God and holiness 
So that contemplating this theory of regeneration in, 
any possible aspect of it, we cannot see how it can be 
ore to be consistent with the obvious teachings of 
: eat or ~ with the dictates of common sense. 
= poih Phi = in this reasoning it has illegiti- 
eae n pie for granted that Dr, Bledsoe al- 
Paisieinay ie ul complexion of the will itself, we 
m a ertainly we have taken that for granted, for 
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therefore, subject to the contingency of a fall. And 
although the circumstances surrounding them in a 
heavenly state would be highly favorable to the culti- 
vation of holy habits, they would, upon this theory, 
commence their glorified career without any previous 
discipline of trial, and with the hazards inevitably 
attending the contingent acts of the will in relation 
to the establishment of fixed habits of holiness. The 
consideration that external temptation will be absent 
avails nothing, since the Devil fell without the solici- 
tation of an outward tempter. ‘The only possible 
method of accounting for the security of infants re- 
moved to heaven, is by admitting’ the positive infusion 
of grace determining their wills in the direction of 
holiness. But to concede that is to abandon’the hy- 
pothesis in question. 

The same difficulty will hold in regard to believers 
in Christ dying soon after conversion, According to 
Dr. Bledsoe, their characters cannot be fixed at the 
time of their death, since that is the result alone of 
free and uncaused acts ‘of the will, determining im- 
pulses and tendencies into habits. ‘Their standing in 
glory must needs be contingent and insecure. In 
fact, the stability of none of the glorified saints can 
be pronounced perfect. ‘Their only ground of secur- 
ity against a fall is in the fixedness of self-developed 
character, Upon the supposition, grace cannot con- 
firm them. ‘There would always be the possibility 
and the danger of some excursion of the imagination 
beyond its prescribed and legitimate sphere—a temp- 
tation to which Bishop Butler thought even saints in 
glory may be exposed—or some outburst of impulse 
in itself innocent, but tending in a wrong direction, 
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as in the earthly Eden, which would threaten the 
bulwarks of habit with a surprising irruption, and 

put wonted dispositions to an unexpected strain; and © 
Teasoning from the analogies of this life, furnished by 

instances of the best and most firmly established 
characters suddenly breaking down through the force 
of some inflamed appetency in spite of extensive © 
teputation, high social standing, lofty ecclesiastical 4 
Position, and every external guard by which virtue is — 
fortified and assured, we would have reason to in- 
dulge an apprehension which would cast a shadow } 


| 


ney the prospects of the brightest worshipper im at 
neaven. The Achilles’ heel would never cease to be 
vulnerable, i 
‘These considerations, derived mainly from the ad- W 
en made by the advocates of the supposition — 
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efficiency of the human will, or with the extreme 
Supralapsarian to the exclusive causality of God, 
plunges us into difficulties which deepen into abso- 
lute contradictions, and hurls us in insurrection against 
the authority of the Scriptures. Adam was endowed 
with grace sufficient for him, but was under obliga- 


-tion to settle his character by the free elections of his 


will; and even those who are justified in Christ are 
enjoined to work out their salvation with fear and 
trembling, precisely because it is God who worketh 
in them both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

5. The only remaining supposition is, that God 
decreed to permit the first sin of Adam,’ and we are 
entitled to regard it as logically established, if the 
other suppositions in the case have been disproved. 
If God neither decreed efficiently to produce the sin, 
nor efficaciously to procure it, nor so to construct the 
nature of man as by its imperfection to necessitate it, 
nor abstained from all decree in reference to it, it fol- 
lows that he decreed to permit it. He decreed effi- 
ciently to produce Adam as an actual being, or he 
would have forever remained in the category of the 
merely possible. But having decreed to reduce him 
from that category to actual existence, God did not 


‘By some writers a distinction is made between the decree to 
permit sin and the decree to suffer it. If the distinction had any 
real force, we would be obliged according to the scheme of the 
argument to give a separate consideration to the question, whether 
God decreed to suffer the first sin. But when we speak of God’s 
Pertnission of sin, we do not imply his approbation of it, in itself 
considered. This simple explanation makes it apparent that to 
Say, God permits sin, is substantially the same as to say, God suf- 
fers sin. We see no necessity accordingly for the disjunction of 
the two propositions. 
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decree to prevent him from sinning. He may have 
done so if he had pleased. It pleased him to deter- 
mine to permit him to sin. Having decreed to create 
Adam, he also decreed to endow hin with the power 
freely to obey his law, ‘tand yet under a possibility 
of transgressing, being left to the liberty of his own 
will, which was subject to change.””' It follows that 
Adam was not determined to sin by any necessity of 
nature established by the divine decree, and further, 
that his sin was not rendered certain by that decree. 
The only possible way in which it is conceivable that 
the certainty of the sin could have been grounded in 
God's decree, is by attributing a causal efficiency to 
the execution of the decree tespecting the sin, similar 
to that which characterized the decree to create Adam 
as an actual being, 
decree efficacious, and we have seen that it was per- 
missive. Tt deserves, however, to be remarked that 
we hold it to have been Permnissive, specifically in rela- 
tion to the production of the sin. God did not decree 
to produce it, nor to necessitate its production; he 


decreed to permit Adam to Produce it. At the same 
time, considered in 
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Upon this point we cite the words of Calvin, whose 
statements, especially in his Institutes, touching the 
telation of God’s will to the sins of sinners, have been 
intolerably misrepresented as applying to the first sin 
of Adam.’ After, in his commentary on Genesis, 
Chap. iii., affirming it to be monstrous to hold that 
God by an implanted necessity of nature leads any 
creature to sin, and that it must be maintained that 
the only positive agency which he exercised in refer- 
ence to the introduction of sin was that of permission, 
the venerable Reformer proceeds to say: 


“We must now enter on that question by which vain and in- 
Constant minds are greatly agitated: namely, why God permitted 
Adam to be tempted, seeing that the sad result was by no means 
hidden from him. ‘That he now relaxes Satan's reins to allow 
him to tempt us to sin, we ascribe to judgment and to vengeance, 
in Consequence of man’s alienation from himself; but there was not 
the same reason for doing so, when human nature was yet pure 
and upright. God therefore permitted Satan to tempt man, who 
was conformed to his own image and not yet implicated in any 
crime. . . All who think piously and reverently concerning the 
Power of God acknowledge that the evil did not take place ex- 
cept by his permission. For, in the first place, it must be con- 
ceded that God was not in ignorance of the event which was about 
to occur; and then that he could have prevented it, had he seen 
fit to do so. But in speaking of permission, I understand that he 
had appointed whatever he wished to be done. Here, indeed, a 

ifference arises on the part of many, who suppose Adam to have 
been so left to his own free will, that God would not have him 
fall. They take for granted, what I allow them, that nothing is 
less probable than that God should be regarded as the cause of 
sin, Which he has avenged with so many and such severe penal- 
ties. When I say, however, that Adam did not fall without the 
ordination and will of God, I do not so take it as if sin had been 


"In proof of this assertion we confidently appeal to his a 
Treatise, On the Bondage and Liberation of the Human Will, 
Where the distinction is over and over again insisted upon, 
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pleasing to him, or as if he simply wished that the precept which 
he had given should be violated. So far as the fall of Adam was 
the subversion of equity and of well-constituted order, so far as it 
Was contumacy against the divine Lawgiver, and the transgression 
of righteousness, certainly it was against the will of God; yet 
none of these things render it impossible that, for a certain cause, 
although to us unknown, he might will the fall of man, It 
offends the ears of Some, when it is said God willed this fall; but 
what else, I pray, is the permission of him who has the power of 
preventing, and in whose hand the whole matter ig placed, but 


his will? 

The testimony of Calvin in this passage plainly 
ainounts to this: that Adam fell by 
will and ordination of God, In addition to this 
view, we must maintain that the case, as a whole, 
could not pass out of the controlling hand of the 


Supreme Ruler, Having determined to permit the 
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produced by a self-determination of Adam’s will. 
But as all human argumentation is imperfect, and 
what appears to the writer incontestable may to the 
reader need explication and re-enforcement, we will 
endeavor to complete the proof by an examination of 
the account of the facts in Adam’s case, which is 
given in the Word of God, We shall thus be led, 
also, to a more particular consideration-of the ques- 
tion, whether Adam's self-decision for sin was pre- 
cisely a self-determination of his will. Taking, 
then, the Scriptures for our guide—and there is no 
other which is available—let us notice some of the 
features of Adam’s condition in innocence which 
bear materially upon this subject. ; if 

1. It is the plain testimony of Scripture that “God 
made man upright.’ Rectitude was the internal law 
of his nature as he came from the hand of his Maker. 
His constitution was subjectively adapted to the ob- 
jective rule of life under which he was placed. It 
is also distinctly taught that God made man in his 
image. Now it is the concurrent doctrine of theolo- 
gians, excepting Pelagians, that this image was not 
merely natural, but was also moral, embracing, as the 
New ‘Testament. writers clearly show, knowledge, 
tighteousness, and holiness, It is obvious, upon this 
View, that the moral spontaneity of Adam was not 
that of mere indifference to right and wrong, but was 
incipiently holy, and projected positively in the direc- 
tion of virtue, It follows, therefore, that God did not 
determine Adam to sin by the constitution of his na- 
ture, and that his first sin was not the necessary Ot 
unavoidable result of the méral motives which ope- 
tated upon him. ‘They were all right, and, unless 
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holiness may be the cause of sin, could not have in- 
duced the fall, Adam sinned unnecessarily, in oppo- 
sition to his moral spontaneity, and must conse- 


quently have been endued with the power of contrary 


choice—that is, the ability of electing between con- 
flicting alternatives by a decision of his will, of other- 
wise determining than he actually did. ‘This is 
plainly the teaching of Scripture, and if so, the great 
law of the Determinist school—that moral volitions 
are invariably as the moral spontaneity—is confronted 
with a-case which cannot be adjusted to it, and that 
the case which determined the moral posture of all 
human cases. Adam)s sinful volition, formed in the 
teeth of his moral dispositions, not only cannot be 
accounted for on the fundamental principle of De- 
terminism, but Positively overthrows it as one of 
universal and invariable application, 
contempt which the Determinist pours upon the sup- 
Position of a pow: 
ing itself—q power to the contrar 
ical arguments by which he vindicates that contempt, 
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ciple precedent to the first sinful act to be accounted 
for? Hither the Devil was the author of it, or God, 
a Adam. ‘The Devil is out of the question. God is 
equally so, even upon the express admissions of Deter- 
minists themselves, Edwards, as has been shown, 
inconsistently it may be, but truly, affirmed that in 
the first instance a sinful act must introduce into the 
soul a principle or habit of evil, and he indignantly 
denies that God implanted evil in the nature of man. 
If Adam was the author of the evil principle which in 
the order of production preceded his first sinful act, 
sno one can be the author of anything without 
Willing to produce it, he must have put forth an act 
of will in order to the production of the evil principle 
in question, and as such an act must have been sinful, 
we have the circle: the first sinful act determined the 
sinful Principle; the sinful principle determined the 
first sinful act. It is manifest that the hypothesis of 
an evil principle, precedent in the order of nature to 
the first sinful volition, is a paradox. Nor does it 
telieve the difficulties in the case to say that the evil 
Principle was a concreated imperfection, a defect of 
hature—a causa deficiens} It has already been shown 
that neither Scripture nor reason justifies the suppo- 
Sition of the privative character of sin; nor can the 
Determinist consistently contend that principles and 
dispositions are the efficient cause of volitions, and at 
the same time assign a sinful volition to a deficient 
Cause. Surely a thing cannot be the effect of an 


ficient and a deficient cause at one and the same 
time. 


This meets fuller discussion in Chap. v. 
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2. The facts as to Adam considered as a proba- 
tioner deserve next to be carefully considered. Every 
Calvinist, to be consistent, must hold that moral ne» 
cessity is, in some cases, co-existent with conscious 
freedom., The cases of the elect angels, of unregen- 
erate sinners, of confirmed saints, of Christ in the 
discharge of his mediatorial work on earth, and of the 
blessed God himself, are instances to him of the con- 
sistency of moral necessity with free agency. But 
the question is, whether there be hot conditions which 
tender the two utterly inconsistent with each other. 
Is not the case of a non-elect probationer one in which 
moral necessity and free-agency are incapable of be* 
ing harmonized? We maintain that it is; and that 
one of the great defects of the school of Edwards is 
that they leave out of account the broad distinction 
between elect and non-elect probationers. ‘They rea- 
son upon the extraordinary assumption that the cases 
may be teduced to unity under precisely the saine 
conditions of moral agency, This we regard asa fault 
in their system which invokes particular inspection. 
Now Adam, and we think also the angels who fell, are 
“latte which fall into the category of non-elect pro- 
fier " is their Peculiari ty, that they were not in- 
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determining act in the first instance—that is, at the 
start of his being—by the probationer, but must have 
been concreated with him, it follows that God was 
the author of the necessity to sin, and that he was re- 
motely, though not proximately, the producer of sin. 
Neither of the alternatives signalized can possibly be 
admitted, and we are consequently shut up to the 
position that in the case of a non-elect probationer 
moral necessity and free-agency are totally inconsist- 
ent with each other, ‘The specific difference of such 
4 case is the possession of the power of contrary 
choice—of the will’s power to determine itself 27 
ulramque partem. Neither sin nor holiness was un 
avoidable in Adam’s case. His will was mutable ; it 
could turn to either. ‘The formula which precisely 
€xpresses his condition is: able to stand, liable to 
fall. 

Now it is perfectly clear to every Calvinist that this 
forinula cannot be applied either to God, or to Christ 
4S a probationer, or to the saint as confirmed in Christ 
Jesus; that had Adam stood and been justified it 
would have ceased to be applicable to him; and that 
as he sinned, it did cease, in consequence of his hay- 
ing determined his spontaneity as sinful, to be further 
applicable to him, In the case of one who is now a 
sinner, the question is, not whether the moral neces- 
sity tesulting from an established sinful spontaneity 
1S Consistent with free-agency in a certain sense ; that 
#8 conceded by every Calvinist. But the question is, 
Did he possess originally the power to resist the in- 
troduction of that sinful spontaneity by virtue of a 
holy spontaneity with which his being began? Did 


he, in the exercise of the liberty of contrary choice, 
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as free from all causal necessity,! determine the moral 
principles and dispositions which now control his 
volitions? ‘I'o these questions we must reply affirm- 
atively. ‘To state the matter differently: the question 
is not, whether God can, or ever does, causally de- 
termine the will of elect creatures, It is admitted 
that he both can and does, But. the question is, 
Did he, in the instance of the first sin, causally de- 
termine the will of Adam, considered as a probationer 
who was not a subject of election? We hold that he 
did not. ‘There are but two alternatives : either God 
efficiently determined Adain’s will in the first sin, or 
he did not. ‘There is no middle ground. If he did, 
the sin was unavoidable, and could not have been at: 
tended with just liability to punishment. If he did 
not, as no other being could have efficiently deter- 
mined Adain’s agency, the sin was avoidable. If 
avoidable, there was no catisal necessity which oper: 
ated to its production, For, if a thing is causally 
necessary, it is not avoidable, ‘To suppose that it is, 
is self-contradictory. But if Adam, as a probationer, 
was neither under the necessity to sin, nor to refrain 
from sinning, his case is peculiar, It cannot be as- 
signed to the same class with the sinner unregenerate 
or regenerate, or with glorified saints, or with Christ 
aS a probationer, or with the elect angels as proba- 
tioners, or with the Deity himself, ‘The only ana- 
logue would be the case of the non-elect angels who 


failed in their probation and fel] from their first 
estate, 
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In addition to these considerations, it may be spe- 
cially urged that upon the theory of Determinism the 
Covenant of Works, as an instituted element of 
Adam’s probation, becomes inconceivable. The 
formation of that covenant evidently supposed that 
Adam was able to stand, and to secure the reward 
freely offered to him of justification for himself and 
his posterity. If to the divine mind it was im- 
Possible for him to stand, and his sin was unavoid- 
able in consequence of the direct or indirect causality 
of God, expressing itself either in the efficient pro- 
duction of the sin, or its efficacious procurement, or 
its necessary evolution from an imperfect nature, the 
Covenant of Works cannot by us be conceived of 
except as a mockery, It stipulated conditions which 
Could not be fulfilled, and tendered rewards which 
Could not be secured. ‘To that conclusion must 
‘very consistent Sublapsarian be forced. If it be 
Said, that the Covenant of Works was formed with 
the Second Adam with the full knowledge on God’s 
Part that Christ would inevitably stand during his 
time of trial, and that the moral necessity of his per- 
forming the conditions of the covenant was not in- 
Consistent with his free-agency as a probationer, we 
answer, that the cases of the first and second Adams, 
aS probationers, were immensely different so far as 
the matter in hand is concerned. In this respect, 
they cannot be brought into unity nor subordinated 
to the same law. In the first place, they differ as 
elect and non-clect probationers. Christ was elected 
to be holy, as to his human nature; Adam was 
heither elected to be holy nor sinful. ‘The election 
f the former was, in the order of thought, ante- 
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cedent to his probation; that of the latter, cabs 
Adam was elected, if at all, as an unsuccessful He 
fallen Probationer, to be saved from the sin to a 
he freely determined himself and his seed. In th 
second place, it is monstrous to suppose that eh 
probationer could be divinely predestinated to sin, : 
any such sense as a probationer might be elected to 
be holy. No. intuition of justice would impel : 
creature to object against his election to holiness an 
eternal bliss, and the consequent determination of his 
will by divine grace in order to effectuate the elect: 
ing purpose, But. the Case is vastly different if i 
Suppose him predestinated to sin, and so determine 
by the divine Causality as to carry that ordaining 
Purpose into execution, Jy the case of the ‘elect 
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account of the first sin meets this difficulty. It does. 
‘There were inducements to the commission of it; but 
they were not motives which Sprung from the moral 
nature of our first parents. ‘Their moral spontaneity, 
so far from furnishing the motives to the perpetration 
of the sin, would, if it had been consulted, have 
urged them to its Tesistance, ‘The narrative plainly 
enough indicates what was the nature of the induce- 
ments, ‘They were, as Bishop Butler intimates, blind 
impulses, in themselves’ innocent and legitimate be- 
cause implanted by God himself in the very make of 
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sin. Here were motives brought to bear upon the 
will; but it is obvious that, in their first presentation, 
they were in the control of the will. It chad the 
power to resist them, or to comply with them. The 
instant it freely consented to entertain them directed 
to the forbidden object, that instant the fall began. 
Here then we have a reason why the will acted in a 
Specific direction—used its power to choose between 
Opposing possibilities—and we see that it had the 
power to act or not to act in accordance with it. 
There was motive, but the will was, at first, master of 
the motive, not the motive of it, The innocent im- 
pulses of man’s constitution, when directed to a for- 
bidden object and approved by the will, traversed the 
dispositions to holiness and dashed down the moral 
Spontaneity. But, although, in the first instance, 
the will was not necessitated to action by these im- 
pulses, but had the control of them so that it could 
have resisted them, yet when it did freely consent to 
tolerate them, it surrendered that control, and was 
thenceforward mastered by them, Just so we often 
Sce it now in the natural and simply moral sphere. 
The first acts which threaten to form a habit are con- 
trollable by the will, but when a sufficient number 
of acts have been freely performed to constitute a 
Confirmed habit, the will loses control and becomes 
a slave to that of which originally it was master. Of 
Course, the man is responsible for consequences which 
at the last he has not, but at first had, the power 
to control, 


CHAPTER II. 


a foregoing analysis! of the facts of Adam’s case, 
and the development of the inferences which 
legitimately flow from them, have, we submit, fairly 
conducted us to the following positions: first, that 
Adam was not in any sense necessarily determined, 
but determined himself, to the commission of his first 
SIN; and, secondly, that the moral spontaneity of 
Adam, as started in the direction of holiness, did not 
determine his will to the formation of his first sinful 
Volition, but that his will, traversing the path of his 
holy dispositions and tendencies so far as they were 
moral, was precisely the organ through which he de- 
termined himself jn the commission of the first sin. 
In other words, we have seen that Adam sinned by a 
self-determination of the will. He had the power of 
contrary choice as an attribute characteristic of his 
pi and by an exercise of that power, which might 
tee been avoided, willed to sin, Whatever difficul- 
fee ace to Speculation in the attempt to éhzz& the 
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his Denney er the necessity of beliewing the facts 
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voidably certain. His first sinful volition was effi- 
ciently produced by the causal power of his will. 
Here now we haye the real test-case of a power in the 
human will to determine itself, that is, to form unne- 
cessitated volitions—a case which is lifted out of the 
embarrassments environing the acts of a being already 
determined to sin by a fixed moral spontaneity, In 
Eden, and around the will of the first man, is the 
great theological and philosophical battle to be 
fought. ‘hither every train of speculation, not inde- 
pendent of God’s revealed authority, inevitably tends; 
and there, we insist, is the ground upon which, after 
all, the issue as to the freedom of the will must be 
met. Wedo not reject nor overlook the argument 
from individual consciousness—that has its proper 
office; but consciousness has been, in the progress of 
the controversy, so diversely interpreted, inferences 
from its alleged deliverances have been so conflicting, 
that the demand becomes imperious for a more cer- 
tain source of information. Kant, as we haye seen, 
affirmed that we cannot, in the empirical sphere, es- 
Cape the conclusions of Necessitarianism, and Sir W. 
Hamilton, that while the fact of liberty is to be be- 
lieved, it is wholly inconceivable. Hamilton rested 
Man assumed deliverance of consciousness as to a 
self-determining power of the will. Kant, in order to 
Stound responsibility, mounted to a transcendental 
Sphere, unconditioned by time and space, and Schel- 
ling, Schleiermacher and Miiller to an ante-mundane 
existence of the soul, in quest of an original self- 
determination of each individual. ‘Tite Sublapsarian 
Calvinist goes back to the will of Adam, and, as with 
the call of a trumpet, demands attention to its unte- 
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cessitated decision as fixing the moral complexion of 
every other human will. 

Here, then, we encounter the great argument for 
Determinism—znstar omnium—which if true of every 
human will is true of Adam’s, if untrue of his is 
shorn of universal validity. We allude to the argit- 
ment, against a self-determining power of the will, 
of a reductio ad absurdum. It is presented in two 
forms: First, If it be affirmed that the will is the 
self-determined cause of its acts, we have an absolute 


commencement, which js inconceivable. Secondly, 
The law of cause an 


every specific volit 
of inotives arising 
and desires of the 
upon the views of 
tion is ultimately 
understanding tal 
branch of the ar. 
the last analysis to this: 


nal changes in existence, If the question 


1 { \ 9 
Hamilton's Reid, pp. 602, 6r1, foot notes, 
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were, whether the will by its determination originates 
itself as an existing thing, we would be obliged to 
confess that it would be a supreme absurdity to affirm 
that it does. That would imply that an effect pro- 
duces itself—an absolute commencement with a wit- 
ness. Or, if the question were, whether the will 
Causes, that is, creates, any other substantive thing 
than itself, we would of course deny. Or, if it were, 
as Edwards in attempting to reduce the case to ab- 
surdity says, whether one act of choice produces an- 
Other act of choice, we would also deny, since no 
Phenomenal change can be conceived as, of itself, 
Producing another phenomenal change. But if Hs 
question be—and we hold that to be the real state of 
the question—whether the will, as an existing power, 
Calises its own acts, we fail to see that an absolute 
beginning is involved, In the power of the will we 
have a cause, of which volitions are legitimate effects. 
The chain of cause and-effect is unbroken, We 
would have: volition caused by the power of the 
will, and that power caused by the creative will of 
God. ‘There is.no addition to the sum of substantive 
existence by a determination of the will, All that is 
accomplished is a phenomenal change in previous ex: 
istence. We are happy to be sustained upon this 
point by the able and acute American critic of ie 
ilton’s philosophy—the late lamented Dr. i) 
Tyler, After stating Hamilton’s doctrine as to the 
Origin of the causal judgment in our inability to aad 
Sttue in thought, as. possible, an increase or Bea 
tion of the complement of existence, he remarks: 


‘Progress of Philosophy, p. 175, et seq. 
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“The question in nature is not, whether the present complement 
of existence had a previous existence—has just begun to be; but, 
how comes its new appeatance? The obtrusive and essential ele- 
ment is the new appearance, the change, ‘This is the fact which 
elicits the causal judgment. ‘To the change is necessarily prefixed, 
by the understanding, a cause or potence, The cause is the cor- 
telative to the change, elicited in thought and posited in nature. 
The question as to the origin of the sum of existence does in no 
Way intrude into consciousness, and is not involved in the causal 
judgment. Such a question may of course be raised; and then 
the theory of Sir William Hamilton is a true account of what would 
lake place in the mind. And this is the question which, it seems 
to us, Sir William has presented as the problem of the causal judg- 
ment, His statement of the Problem is this: ‘When aware of @ 


new appearance, We are unable to conceive that therein has orig: 
inated any new exis 


that What now appe 


ars to ns under a new fort: reviously aa 
, n had previously ai 
existence under ot : ’ 


hers—others conceivable by us or tot. We are 
, 48 possible, that the cot 
en increased or diminished.’ 

Not a proper statement of the problem of 
em does not require the complement of bx 
for} but the new form to be accounted for; 
St not be confounded with an entirely new ex 
St be discriminated from creation; in the 
he last, the complement of existence, is im 


mply the previous existence? Of that which #8 


Operation is 
++ + . When we attempt to 
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Tt is realized to consciousness in every act of will, and in every act 
of positive thinking, as both natural aid rational... - 

“It is doubtless true, that the negative impotence to think an 
absolute beginning necessarily connects, in thought, present with 
past existence ; and as all change must take place in some exist- 
ence, the change itself is connected ih thought with something an- 
tecedent : and, therefore, the mind is necessitated by the negative 
impotence to predicate something antecedent to the change, But, 
then, as a mere negative impotence cannot yield an affirmative 
judgment, it cannot corinect present with past existence, in the 
telation of cause and effect, but only in sum of existence which it 
is unable to think either increased or diminished. ‘The causal 
Judgment is determined by a mental power elicited into action by 
an observed change, and justified thereby as an affirmation of a 
Potence evinced in the changed existence ; and it matters not whe- 
ther the change be the result of maty concurring causes, or of one; 
Still the notion of potence cannot but be thought as involved in 
the phenomenon, When we see a tree shivered to atoms by a 
flash of lightning, it is difficult to be convinced that the causal 
Judgment elicited by the phenomenon is merely the impotence to 
think an absolute beginning. | 

“We are conscious that we are the authors of our own actions ; 
and this is to be conscious of causation in ourselves.” 


If these views be correct, Adams first sinful voli- 
tion, as caused by a divinely imparted efficiency of 
his will, was not an instance of a supposed absolute 
Cominencement, It was an effect of the causal power 
inherent in his will, or, what is the same thing, of 
the causal power of willinherent in him. In regard 
to this aspect of the argument we would further ob- 
Serve: 

First, That the difficulty alleged is not peculiar to 
the will, and therefore ought not to be urged in refer- 
fnce to it alone, ‘The same difficulty might be ad- 
duced in relation to the prodiction of any physical 
sffect by a material catise. Unless we are prepared to ' 
adopt the hypothesis of Absolute Dependence in its 
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most unqualified form, we must admit that there isa 
causal efficiency, derived, dependent, limited, indeed, 
but real, in natural forces, to produce their appropti- 
ate effects, Why not such a causal efficiency in the 
human will? In the case of the effects produced by 
a natural force, is there any absolute beginning of 
existence? Are not these effects regarded simply as 
new appearances, as phenomenal changes in substan- 
tive existence? We See no difference in the two cases, 
So far as this difficulty. is involved, unless it be sup- 
iency is more immediately 


teal causality is denied to the human soul. It is suf 
ficient to say in tegard to such a supposition, that it 


is Precisely the Opposite of the ordinary judgment of 
men; and would, by den 


bar the Possibility of 


, if not from the exertions of the will? 
And that it, the very instrument by which the causal 
Judgment is formally developed, should be stripped 
Of causality, is Something Passsing strange, But if it 
be said that, although the acts of the will are not sub- 
Stantive beings, they are existences, real things sus 
jon, and that the difficulty, in that 


witws 18 not relieved; we answer, that it does not 


tion of physical force 
}and yet in affirming that 
they are caused 


» We do not dream of affirming that 
they have an absolute beginning, 


are, in this se. 
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Secondly, We remark that the difficulty, in this 
form, presses equally in relation to the acts of the un- 
derstanding, held by the Determinist to be tequlativg 
of volition, as in relation to the acts of the will. ‘The 
understanding being, in the general, the power by 
which the soul knows, or forms cognitions, the cog- 
hitive acts are products of the coguitive power. If 
this is not granted, then whence come cognitions? 
What is their genesis? The law of cause and ie: 
Posttilates a cause for them. What is that cause? I. 
it be not the power of understanding, we crave to 
know what it is. Now, if volition is accounted for by 
teferring it to intellectual apprehension as its Linen 
Calise, $o as to avoid the inference of an absolute i 
ginning, how is that inference to be avoided in rela- 
tion to the first intellectual act? It would seem to be 
clear, that the alleged difficulty of an absolute nel 
Mencement is not peculiar to the processes of: me 
will, but holds equally, upon the hypothesis in pa f 
Of those of the understanding. And so, all intel fe 
tual and voluntary activity are alike estopped by an 
inconceivable thing of an absolute beginning. i ne 
We can suppose ourselves to act causally at a Bu 
must await the removal of this formidable contra ic- 
tion! Now, if the Determinist replies, that a Ha if 
true, and that it only supports his doctrine, t blast 
nitive acts are the unavoidable products of an ae 
Rent necessity in the intelligence which sae i 
Teferred to the will of God, we confront him wit ee 

tst sin of Adam, and urge upon him the eee 
Pensequence of his position, to wit, that Adam sh ih 
Y Virtue of a necessity divinely, implanted in h 


sai God 
ture, which is tantamount to the position that 
7 
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was the real efficient of the first sin. But if that can- 
not be true, the hypothesis which logically conducts 
to it is fallacious. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that the full force of the assumed difficulty of an ab- 
solute commencement directly recoils upon the half 
way Determinist, who inconsistently maintains ai 
originating causality in the understanding as the 
ultimate ground of voluntary action. ‘To him the 
inconsistency is irretrievably damaging, We cannot 
forbear observing, in addition, that the refusal of 
causality to the will, and the assignment of it to the 
understanding, isa paradox, the statement of which 
is sufficient to refute it, As well might we say, there 


1Sno power of motion in the muscles; it resides in 
the brain, 


It must be admitted, however, that the core of the 


difficulties attending this question has not yet bee 
Teached. That is found in the second aspect of the 
argument against a self-determining power in the will. 
Let it be conceded, it ig urged, that there is a power 
tesident in the will, adapting it to the formation of 
tas a generic activity will 
terminations. Each act, a5 


are never able to escape the 
Ng Specific acts of the will, as chat 
80, to the apprehensi f the im 
ath } Pprehensions o 

elect.” Let us fix ony Conception of this difficulty, 


nit: b 
Edwards. On the a, 2 and relentlessly pressed by 


of i 4 
the will, each act of choice imust be determin 


Pothesis of a self-determinatiol 
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by a preceding act of choice, and that by another 
antecedent to it, and so on ad infinitum; which is 
absurd. ‘This absurdity is avoided on the part of 
Determinism, by denying the dependence of acts of 
choice one upon another, and referring each to the 
causal efficiency of the habitus of the soul as ulti- 
mately directed to specific results by the last view of 
the understanding. ‘The regression is, on the one 
hypothesis, to infinity; on the other, it is arrested, 
according to some Determinists, by the apprehensions 
of the understanding; according to others, by the 
causal efficiency of God, Such is the difficulty, 
Stated, we think, with fairness, Now, if it be con- 
ceded that an unnecessitated determination of the 
will is incapable of being thought, that fact would 
Hot destroy its possibility, It might still be believed, 
On the ground of a datum of consciousness, or the 
deliverances of supernatural revelation, And if an 
eqtial difficulty, to thought, can be proved to exist in 
the Opposite hypothesis, the two would be 2” egu:- 
tibrio, Speculatively, and their respective claims 
Would have to be adjudicated at the bar of conscious- 
hess and the Scriptures. ‘This plan we propose to 
Pursue, We shall endeavor to show, that the hypoth- 
esis of Determinism may be reduced to absurdity, at 
least equal to that which is alleged against its antag: 
Onist; and then, by throwing our fundamental beliefs 
and the testimony of the Scriptures into the opposite 
Seale, kick the beam against it, 

1. Let us start with the assumption, which we 
ave no disposition to dispute, that every effect must 
have a cause. Now, every act of the understanding, 
According to the Determinist, is an effect; for every 
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thing that comes to pass, he contends, is an effect, 
And as an act of the understanding is something 
which occurs—which begins to be—it must be as- 
signed to that category. But ifevery act of the un- 
derstanding is an effect, it must have a cause. Now, 
either that cause must lie in the understanding or 
without it. Without it, it cannot be; for the Deter- 
- mninist makes the acts of the understanding ultimate 

causes of volition, ‘I'he only cause, therefore, for atl 
act of the understanding must be within the under: 
stahdingnainely, a previous act of the understand: 
ing itself; and ag that is an effect, it is likewise 
grounded in another preceding it, and so on aa infin 
tum. But it is just as absurd to suppose the acts of 


a finite understanding to be projected backward infin 
itely, and of an und 


to eternity, as to m, 
to a finite will acting in time, 


ciples, that first act, as an effe 
for by the assiguine 
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he admits that the man does not determine himself, 
but is determined to the first act of the understanding 
by something outward to himself, he strikes the track 
of external effects and causes, Either. that series 
must recede ad znfinitwm, or it must stop with the ete 
ficiency of God. If the former, his own reductio ad 
absurdum ensues. If the latter, we confront him 
again with the first sin of Adam, and Scripture and 
intuition being our authority, we pronounce the re- 
sult still more absurd, : 
Tf it should be objected to this reasoning, that in- 
fellectual activity isa property of a substance rather 
than the effect of a cause, the reply is obvious, that a 
distinction is to be taken between the power of think- 
ing, which is a property of the soul, and the act of 
thinking, which is a product or effect of that power, 
The relations are different, But such an objection 
would be incompetent to the Determinist, whose 
theory is that the intellectual apprehensions are 
Causes and not mere properties ; and as they must be 
adinitted to be second causes, they are also effects, 
Otherwise, the immediate efficiency of God is exerted 
in the production of every human act, and, conse- 
quently, of every sinful act. 
2. Upon the hypothesis of Determinism, there a 
© nO such thing as responsibility for ula 
Opinions. ts vety core is in its affirmation, t i 
Svery specific act of the will is ultimately determine 
Y Sone view of the understanding, It is not our aif 
tention to deny that in many cases that may be ld 
What we have to do with is the assertion that it ‘ei 
i every case, Now, the only way in which, aut 
aS we know, it has ever been attempted to prove tha 
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men are responsible for their intellectual views, is by 
Showing that in some sense the will is able to coutrol 
the operations of the understanding, either by determ= 
ining it to reflective, as distinguished from spoutane* 
Ous, processes ; or, by directing its attention to certain 
kinds of evidence } or, by controlling its relations to 
external circumstances which influence it; or, by 
holding this or that class of objects in connection 
with the springs of action in the appetites and emo- 
tions, which in turn affect the mental states, But if 
the understanding always controls the acts of the will, 
never the contrary, it is clear that that method of 
Proof is destroyed, Then, either the man is respon" 
sible for his intellectual views on some other ground, 
or he is wholly irresponsible for them. ‘The only 
other ground possible to the Determinist, is the self 
determining power of the man over his intellecttal 
acts by his intellectual acts. But it is absurd to say 
that the man determines one involuntary mental act 
by another equally involuntary, They may possibly 
be determined one by another, but he does not de- 
termine them, ‘The only remaining supposition is 
that he is wholly irresponsible for his mental acts} 
left to common sense to say whethet 
es not lead. to practical consequences 
not only absurd, so far as out relation to God and to 
truth are concerned, but dangerous to the well-being 
of society, And this is all the more remarkable, be 
cause the Determinist makes the views of the undet 
he the acts of the will, If, there 


fore, we are not Tesponsible for intellectual acts, We 
ate not for volitions, 


would be exempted from the law of responsibility. 


And So, all the actions of mea 
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The truth is, that the very seat of obedience to law is 
the will; but if the will is always determined by the 
views of the understanding, and there is no responsi- 
bility for them, there is no responsibility for disobedi- 
ence and no room for punishment. Now let the appli- 
cation be made to Adam’s first sin. If his will was 
determined by the views of his understanding, and - 
was not responsible for them, he could not be just y 
said to have been responsible for his disobedience to 
God, and therefore could not have been punishable. 
To that result Determinism logically leads } and if $0, 
no reduction to absurdity could be stronger, since it 
would hold in the moral, and not simply in the spec 
ulative sphere. 

If it be said, that this reasoning begs the oh 
question in dispute, namely, whether the wih is te 
always controlled by the directive power of the un i 
Standing ; and that it is overlooked that the vety jen 
Son why the will determines the ieugben . 
teflective processes, or directs the understanc sil 
this or that sort of evidence, or places the man in t is 
or that relation to cireumstatices, or puts the ame 
of action in connection with this or that class of ad 
Jects, is precisely some previous view of nan’ 
Standing itself without which the action of Ae j 
in the premises would be irrational and arbitrary; 
Wwe answet: 

First, We concede the fact that there must be ite 
intelligent reason for the specific determinatio 


-the will in the premises, but the very pinch of the 


Sa ‘ol the acts 
question is, Does the reason absolutely contr wiaedl 


me a 
of the will, as a natural law the operation ae eelug 
force, or has the will power to concur of 00 
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with the reason? And we anticipate our final con- 
clusion by the remark, that in the beginning of cet 
tain voluntary acts the understanding illuminates, 
without absolutely governing, the will—shows the 
path to be pursued, but does not compel the will to 
take that path. ‘There must be some light to see by, 
but the light is neither the power nor the determina: 
tion to walk, 

Secondly, If this be tot admitted, it follows with 
indisputable Certainty, as the states and acts of the 
understanding must conform to the laws of evidence, 
its spontaneity, that if 
in no degree swayed by 
ponsible for their intellectual pro- 


cesses and opinions, hig last position cannot be 
true, and therefore it 


ment lawfully admini 
crime has been proved 
that the hearer of the g, 
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doubtful position by the undoubted. It is cigitie i 
which is entitled to stamp the type of our theor y. 

3. The theory of Determinism furnishes an incom 
plete account of the origination of motives, and of the 
mode in which they operate upon the will. Z a 
conceded that no elective act of the will ever ini 

: i e 
place without some motive to its occurrence, 
Teject that view of contingency, as peeing ids a 

i i ti hem 

to the acts of the will, which ascribes to seisate 
cause for their existence, and no motives " sash 
production. In this respect, therefore, there ite 
controversy between us and the Determinist. : 
there is a twofold aspect of his theory of en ies 
which we regard it as inadequate and unphilosog 
ical, f 

‘ i i nd- 

First, He assigns to motives an pihinntianent: ah 

ence, in their origination, upon hig pie rate be 
i i he emotion i 
the understanding, The rise of t ni peseana 
Sires, as inducements to voluntary ac ) ci 6 
‘ ards: 
by the intellectual processes. Says Edw: 
q rat- 

“Whatever is a motive in this sense [of a complex Msiiet ne 
ing as inducement] must be something that che diental fe 
oF apprehension of the understanding oe pours 
thing can induce or invite the mind to will or ew papa 
farther than it is perceived, or is some way or 0 is PRUE y 
View: for what is wholly unperceived, and per Aue Leen beat 
mind's view, cannot affect the mind atall, It is een perme 
nothing is in the mind, or reaches it, or inp 
otherwise than as it is perceived or thought of. 


= the 
We have no wish to misstate any element of 


ink it will be 
theory under consideration ; and we ine nih ny 
acknowledged that these words of Edwards ju 


1 Inquiry, etc., Pt. i, ¢2. 
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account, attributed to it, of the determining influence 
ia the understanding upon the origin of motives. 
ry vas that we mean to imply that Edwards taught that 
o eelings, tendencies, or desires could spontaneously 
ng pe pichout the originating influence of the under- 
ra ial ai that they could not operate as motives 
Standing, i without such an influence of the under- 
Scripture & ee we appeal to consciousness and 
@ Glass oF Aste US out in the assertion, that there is 
category, commie which cannot be assigned to this 
Impuls 3 se appetencies which ate termed Blind 
pulses must be excepted from it, ‘They receive 


“ttely regulative of the applica- 
when they have arisen, to the 
Tt is an inevitable mediator 
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between inducements and the will; more than this, it 
first appropriates the inducements, gives them the 
character of motives, assimilates them to its own 
processes, and then presents its views as the con- 
trolling motive—the real, efficient cause of volition. 
“The will,’ according to the great canon of 
Edwards, ‘‘always is as the greatest apparent good,” 
and nothing can appear as good or agreeable except 
as submitted by the understanding. It is its office to 
stamp the agreeable complexion of every object to 
which the tendency of the will is directed. It is 
alike, therefore, the master of the motives and of the 
will, If this claim for absolute supremacy and un- 
exceptional control in favor of the understanding can 
be invalidated, it is obvious that the theory of the 
Determinist would break down at its most critical 
point. His position would be fatally breached, if 
any exception could be indicated to the operation of 
this law. 

We appeal to consciousness to sustain the state- 
Ment that, in the first instance, the blind impulses 
tegulate the views of the understanding, and subor- 
dinate it as an adjuvant in the attainment of their 
appropriate objects. Hunger excites the imagina- 
tion of food, and drives the judgment to adopt the 
means of its procurement, ‘The very dreams of the 
hungry man are ruled by the craving for food; they 
are haunted by visions of it, He sits at royal ban- 
quets and feasts on delicious vyiands, So with the 
appetite of sex, and so with curiosity. ‘They impress 
themselves upon the imagination, mould it into con- 
formity with themselves, and stimulate the mental 
Processes to action in order that the means of their 
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gratification may be furnished, True, the imagina- 
tion thus excited reacts upon them and inflames 
them toa higher pitch of energy. But that is be- 
cause of its vicarious power of representing the 
objects with which the impulses are naturally corre- 
lated. It is as if those objects were themselves. pre- 
sented. And if it’ be a fact that it is not the presence 
of the real objects which creates or regulates the 
impulses,—the hutgry man, for example, continues 
to be hungry in the absence of food,—the power to 
Create‘or regulate them Cannot be assigned to the 
imagination as their mere vicar, Now, it is further 


clear, that the tendency in the impulse, which awoke 
Into activity independently 


as upon the imagination, 


mediating office of the understanding to transmit the 
influence of ¢ 


he inducement to the will. It may 
i nt does not communicate 
ion is communicated immediately to 
S conative element is directly incited 


to exercise, ‘The hungry man, for instance, thus 
Stimulated by the direct influence of the impulse upon 
the will iti 


to seek food; and, if the 


sand we have in it a negative 
a thousand affirmatives in the 
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of the impulse may simultaneously can bs 
the imagination and the will, we do not depen baie 
the information of the understanding for an induce 
ment to act, but are moved by the impulse bein) 
cated immediately to the will. That is inducemen 
nough, 

; Diecut be vain to say that the very nature of 
these blind impulses is to impel, without sition 
and that consequently the understanding ri eal 
in to designate the special mode of their gratifica Py 
and so to cause a specific volition to adopt that mode. 


‘That may be so, but we have already discovered voli- 


Hons which do not depend upon this office of es 
intelligence, and. therefore cases rico ane are 
tiability of the law we are considering. ies uw ae 
in tegard to the specific directions of the say ne 
ing in these cases, it is the will which pu 4 Wl 
Power upon exerting itself to furnish them, enna 
will is moved by the impulses to that ea or) 
To say that the understanding directed ey ifcall 
direct the understanding to direct the will speci ye 
looks very much like burlesquing the whole sie 
but that is what the Determinist must say in acct 
ance with his theory. i 
Ge solicianise det WeIERS i ugh eli 
Special line of argument is, that it is not au lies 
and invariable law that the understanding eal mi 
absorbs, and tegulates all motives sae abi pi 
will, but that, on the contrary, the blin sana 
often start and control the intellectual oan, and 
at the same time terminate independently ee 
immediately upon the mésus of the will, f this discus- 
Tn accordance with the central idea o 
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sion—that the question of a self-determinin g& power of 
the will is really the question of an original self-de- 
termining power in the will of our first progenitors, 
the exercise of which was destined to fix the moral 
attitude of all their posterity—it is necessary to sub- 
ject this doctrine of a regulative control by the un- 
derstanding of all motives operating upon the will to 
induce specific action, to a comparison with that first 
test-case, Now, it would seem to be manifest that 
the understanding of our first parents, normally right 
as it was in their estate of innocence, could not have 


originated the motives to the first sinful act. It could . 


not have been the precise seat of responsibility for 


the ‘ first disobedience’’—the organ and motor of the 
great revolt. ‘The supposition is impossible, Did it 
then take up the inducements to the sin originated by 
other elements in theirsubjective condition, represent 
them to the will as motives, and ‘causally enforce 
them upon it in order to the commission of the sin? 


The moral Spontaneity of their affections and wills 
and consciences w. 


understandings, 
could not have orj 


Where, then, was the 
have seen that in all 
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of the powers of our first parents, but by the insidi- 
ous art of an external tempter. Here is the scriptural 
account of the way in which they were induced to 
a specific determination of the will—to an abusive 
employment of the power to choose between contrary 
Possibilities. It was not their understanding which, 
in the first place, imparted the specific direction; it 
was that of the Devil, immediately in Eve’s case, 
mediately through Eve in Adam’s case. He touched 
the spring of action in the blind impulses, perhaps 
the only vulnerable point at which they were accessi- 
ble to temptation, If it be said that the Devil must 
have operated upon the understanding in order to 
teach the will, it may be answered: In the first place, 
the first apprehension which mediated the access 
of the temptation, the first channel through which 
it came, was one of sense—the visual apprehension 
of the fruit, and the suggestion of good to acerte 
from eating it was consequent. ‘The sensation condi- 
tioned perception and judgment; and so the appeal 
to the intellect was not the initial step in the process. 
The great master of temptation, with consummate 
adroitness, put his finger tipon the divinely consti: 
tuted adaptation between the make of the body and 
the external object.1 It must not be overlooked that 
the sin had a progressive development ¢ulminating 10 
the eating of the forbidden fruit; and that the mo- 
Ment at which it began was exactly that at which, at 
least in Eye's case, the will moved by the blind im- 
Pulse consented to that motion—tolerated the sugges- 
tion to look wishfully at the interdicted tree. It was 


i Tt deserves'to be noticed that such was precisely his policy in 
his first approach to the Second Adam in the wilderness. 
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this sinful consent of the will in the first instance 
which made it possible for the imagination to be 
inflamed, and the intellectual apprehensions to be 
impressed, and thus for the soul to be projected for- 
watds, under a combination of inducements, to the 
consummation of the transgression, It would seem, 
therefore, to be clear that the views of the under- 
standing could not have been the efficient cause of 
the beginning of the sin. In the second place, in the 
Progress of the temptation, it must be observed, that 
the argument of the tempter addressed to the intelli- 
Sence was not employed until he had appealed to the 
blind impulse of curiosity. Here, again, the will 
must have consented to the indulgence of this inno- 
cent impulse thus directed towards a forbidden object, 
before the intellectual incentives presented by Satan 


could have had their designed effect, In other words, 


in the sécond st 
impact of the b 
will was felt, b 


age of the temptation of Eve, the 
lind impulse of curiosity upon the 
efore the intellectual considerations 
Suggested by the. tempter operated as motives upon 
it, We. have not Space, nor is it necessary, to consider 
Particularly the Case of Adam, . Allowance being 


controlled the actio 
of the first sin, A 
the theory of De! 
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to the only case of self-determination in the religious 
sphere about which it is worth while to dispute—the 
case of our first parents in the garden of Eden. 

4. The hypothesis of Determinism, however spe- 
cious its argumentation, is opposed to the general 
usage of language as expressive of the convictions of 
the race, in regard to the seat of efficient causality 
in the human soul. It is, we know, an old question, 
whether the soul has any efficient causal power; 
whether the will of God be not the sole efficient cause 
in the universe, We will not now discuss that ques- 
tion at length, but content ourselves with one brief 
but conclusive argument. If the will of God is the 
only real efficient cause of all things, it is the efficient 
cause of moral acts, and if so, of sinful acts. It was, 
therefore, the efficient cause of the first sinful act of 
the first man, and by consequence of all the sinful 
acts of all men which spring from it as their ultimate 
Source. But we have already shown that such a 
Position leads to inconceivable absurdity and contra- 
diction, We, therefore, assume that God, in creating 
Man, endowed him with a causal efficiency, as ¢o acts, 
Somewhat analogous to his owti—not a power creative 
of existence, but a derived, dependent, and limited 
Power, productive of phenomenal changes in the 
mode of man’s being, Now, this causal efficiency in 
man has its seat precisely in the will, and expresses 
itself in the determinations of that faculty. +H 

First, We must distinguish, what Determinism 
confounds, efficient and final causes. ‘The Determin- 
ist makes motives the efficient causes of voluntary 
acts. But what are motives but ends of action as 
fonceived by the mind? ‘They are, therefore, final 

8 
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and not efficient causes, Granted, tnat the under: 
Standing furnishes some of the motives to action, it 
Proposes the ends to be secured—it gives the final 
cause, But it is the will itself, as the doer of the 
action, which purposes its petformance—it gives the 
efficient cause. The understanding proposes; the 
will Purposes and disposes, The power to direct lies 
in the motives as final causes; but the power to do 
lies in the will. It is clear that neither the under: 
Se nor the emotions, nor the blind impulses, 
tr iN ne will does. The distinction would 
eae bi ectly obvious between that which in- 
fore, are We aie wh which does. Motives; thea 
aka » the will is the efficient, cause of 
if pepe the old difficulty will here be urged 
tie hotivelgue ae will are determined by 
have adinitted that, Og Oeta eames 
been established bya 
Isso. ‘The fixe 
self-determination, 
and merely moral a 


f he producti 
Without Production of voluntary acts 
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but it is the efficient, not the final, which produces. 
Without the final cause of justification, the glory of 
his grace, God would not justify the sinner; but 
surely it is not the final cause which justifies. It is 
grace itself which is the efficient cause of the result. 
And we might just as well argue that, because it is 
inconceivable that God would specifically determine 
to justify a sinner without the direction of his wisdom 
as to the end contemplated, therefore it is his wisdom 
and not his grace which justifies, as to say that be- 
cause the specific determination of the will cannot be 
formed without the directing power of the under- 
Standing, therefore it is the understanding and not 
the will which voluntarily determines. So, Adam’s 
will would not have formed the sinful volition, with- 
out motives inducing the act; but it would be un- 
philosophical and unscriptural to say that the motives, 
and not his will, efficiently produced the act. ‘This 
is another of the defects of Determinism, that it para- 
doxically transfers the seat of efficient causality in the 
human soul from the will to the understanding, It 
is like mistaking a mat’s eyes which indicate the 
point toward which he walks, for his power to walk 
to that point. Without his eyes he would not walk | 
to that point, but surely it is not his eyes which walk. 
Further, the distinction between the spontaneous 
and reflective processes of the understanding deserve 
€special notice in the consideration of this question. 
With the spontaneous, it is conceded that the will 
has hothing to do; but it is directly concerned in the 
Teflective: ‘The very point of difference between the 
two is, that the one class of intellections is involun- 
faty, the other voluntary. This the Determinist 
a 
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must admit, or announce his arbitrary resolution to 
stick to paradox. But, if it be adinitted, we have the 
understanding determining the will to volition, and 
the will determining the understanding to reflection, 
or, since the Determinist must hold that some of the 
acts by which the understanding determines the will 
are reflective, the case may be put more sharply: re- 
flection determines volition ; volition determines re- 
flection, This circle cannot be endured ; we must 
break it and get a Starting point somewhere., Where 
shall it be? Is it teflection? Is it volition? If re- 
flection, the case will be; reflection determines the 
volition which determines reflection, and the circle is 
aS vicious as ever, If volition, the Determinist ad- 
mits that there are some cases in which the will de- 
terimines the understanding, not the understanding 
the will; and his invariable law, that the views of 
the understanding are efficients of volition, breaks 
down. Tet it be observed that this is an argumentum 
ad hominem. It is not our purpose inconsistently to 
depart from the position for which we have contended 
—that at the root of every faculty thete ate laws by 
“Go MS own processes are regulated. The under 
sin) be its appropriate functions in pi) 
Acie sain dn A min of thought and bee 
Gaile ss ity to the law of efficie 
Weiatadat Ying at the basis of all free, voluntary de 
derseeuasneta As we have maintained that the un- 
Pagal § does not causally effect the decisions of 
» SO we here concede that the will does not 


Produce the acts of the i i 

und ji 

derstanding w uderstanding. It is the t 

it is determined to reflection by the will, All that 
& 


hich reflects, not the will, even whet 
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we do urge is, that the intellect does not efficiently 
cause the free determinations of the will. ‘The 
nature of effects, strictly speaking, must correspond 
with the nature of the efficient causes by which they 
are produced—intellectual effects with an intellectual 
cause, emotional with emotional, and voluntary with 
voluntary, ‘The Determinist departs from this prin- 
ciple in demanding for the free determinations of the 
will an invariable connection with the acts of the 
understanding as their efficient cause. He makes the 
toot of intellection produce volition as its fruit. 

The following remarks of Miller are worthy of 
consideration: 


“That the will is this, inseparably one with all other elements 
of the personal life, just as its inmost determining centre, the very 
use of language confirms, Even consciousness and reason it ven- 
tutes to denominate as something which the Ego has; while it 
directly identifies the will with the Hgo. No one will say: my 
will has determined this or that, just as he says: my reason, my 
Consciousness has taught me that. ‘The will is very man himself, 
just as Augustin says: Voluntas est in omnibus; imo omnes nihil 
aliud quam voluntates sunt, By ajust estimate of this relation, 
the old instances of the common Determinism, that the will in 
ach one of its decisions is determined by certain representations, 
a8 motives, that these therefore produce the resolve and bring 
about the act by the will as their instrument, will scarcely be 
able any more to place us in embarrassment, That would imply 
a strange psychology, which regarded the conceptions, mental 
Fepresentations, as the only strictly active and efficient agencies 
a the soul, and on the contrary gave to the will a merely recep- 
i or, to speak more correctly, passive position, That is in re- 
ality’ to deny the will, which is indeed nothing if it has not real 
Sausality . . . Are, then, determinate mental representations, as 
Stich, motives, impulses, for our will? ‘The question is not, 
Whether they ought to be, but whether they factually are so, No, 
auswers experience, but they first of all become so, by our placing 


*Christian Doct, Sin, Vol. ii, p. 55 £ 
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our 6 Sai in their contents, and then making it the object of 
our desire. . , The motives are always only the self-mediation, 


time, and which h 


self. His will ig “cannot have derived elsewhere than from him 


of his will; but avn dn thera, the motives are very moments 

of its means i yeast it is not in the smallest degree deprived 

pendent npon i so the individual act of the will is never de 

upon the { © motives, strictly taken, but may very well be 80 
endency immanent in the will itself,” 

Let us now review the state of the question in 


a unanswerable argument of the 
Which sia mu pene ad absurdum of the theoty 
termination of Hs Pa ay of an unnecessitated de- 
a regression of © will, by showing that it involves 

Hr such determinations to infinity. This 
We have endeavored to show 
he hypothesis of Determinism, 
Insoluble, absurdities equally 
at this has been accomplished} 
neutralize, at least, the force of 
on from a regressus ad infinitum 
volitions, Phat celebrated argu- 
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But we submit that the equipoise is not perfect, 
that the force of each reductio ad absurdum is not 
the same. ‘There is not a simple neutralization of 
each other. ‘This may be the case in respect to the 
arguments considered only as metaphysical. But in 
favor of that in the moral sphere we have the testi- 
mony of our fundamental intuitions and of the 
Scriptures, which, taken together and thrown, like 
Brennus’s sword, into the scale, kick the beam; while 
for that in the metaphysical sphere, there is no equal 
additional consideration. The equilibrium is thus 
destroyed, But even if it be granted, that no more 
has been achieved than to complete the neutraliza- 
tion within the limits of the subjective states and 
processes of the soul, still, as soon as those limits are 
Overpassed, and the connection is palpably estab- 
lished with the train of causes leading to the causal 
efficiency of God in relation to sin, the equipoise is 
destroyed, and the argument from that point is over- 
whelmingly opposed to the hypothesis of Determin- 
ism. Let us gather up these additional considerations 
with reference to the first sin of the race, and by 
tapidly throwing them together evince their trans- 
Cendent power. God was not the efficient producer 
of Adam’s first sin; that sin was not a mere negation 
of rectitude, a privative effect of a deficient cause, 
but a positive and gigantic disorder; Adam was the 
efficient producer of the sin; his moral spontaneity 
was all right, and therefore it could not, as a motive 
°F as a complex of motives, have necessitated the 
commission of the sin; therefore the first sin was the 


“effect of an unnecessitated and avoidable determina- 


tion of Adam's will, 
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This conclusion having been fairly established, it 
follows that the invariableness of the great law of 
Determinism is disproved—namely, that, in the moral 
Sphere, volitions are always and necessarily as the 
moral Spentaneity; that the decisions of the will ate 
necessarily or unavoidably determined by the sum of 
Motives in the soul. ‘The first sinful volition of the 
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self-expression, but not for self-determination; and in 
relation to his fall from his estate of innocence, it ac- 
counts neither for self-expression nor self-determina- 
tion. We have not written on the question as one 
involving the mere history of opinions, but as a liv- 
ing, pressing, supreme, tremendous issue. ‘The agony 
and sweat of the soul have demanded a reply to the 
great query: Did God determine the: present wretched 
moral condition of man? or did man determine it for 
himself by a free, unnecessitated, avoidable decision of 
his Will? We inquired at the oracle of Determinism, 
and its response deepened our gloom. We inquired at 
the Oracles of God, and they thundered forth the an- 
Swer: Man, by his first sinful volition, himself unue- 
cessarily determined his mournful captivity to the law 
of sin and death. Great New Englander! Mighty 
master of metaphysical argumentation! First, spell- 
bound by his genius, which wielded over us the wand 
of a wizard, we bowed in allegiance to his sceptre, 
then doubted its legitimacy, and then declined sub- 
jection to its sway. We close with one of his own 
utterances, by which he appears to us indirectly but 
Surely to refute himself :! 

“This is the general notion, not that principles derive their 
S0odness from actions, but that actions derive their gooduess from 
the principles whence they proceed; and so that the act of.choos- 
ing that which is good is no further virtuous than it proceeds from. 
8 good principle, or virtuous disposition of mind. Which supposes 
that a virtuous disposition of mind may be before a virtuous act of 
choice; and that, therefore, it ig not necessary that there should 
first he thought, reflection, and choice, before there can be any 
virtuous disposition. If the choice be first, hefore a good disposi- 
tion of heart, what signifies that choice?” 


Original Sin, Pt, ii, C4, ¢% 
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Here, then, is the great law of his philosophy as to 
the Will: no volition has any moral value except as 
it is determined by a preceding moral principle or 
disposition—a moral spontaneity; and of course it is 
applicable to bad as well as good acts of choice. Let 
us then read the foregoing utterance in relation to 
actsiof choice: This is the general notion, not 

at Principles derive their badness from actions, but 
sii actions derive their badness from the principles 
i Or evi and so that the act of choosing 
“ab sei is bad is no farther sinful than it proceeds 
sehich se ees or sinful disposition of mind; 
Aiea Peery at, therefore, it is not necessary that 
ere aa na be thought, reflection, and choice, 
choices be Ais ee ne any sinful disposition, If the 
ence ies ‘ ore the existence of a bad disposi- 
wards was ia a raetufies What choice? Now, Fay 
was created rie i eo that ae 
and disposition “Bateousness, “with holy principles 
or dispositi 3) Whence, then, the sinful principle 

, Losilion which determined the Jirst sinful act F 
ete was none, what signified that 
T: there was no preceding sinful 
determined it; but, alas, that 1m- 
voidable act of choice, originated 
y Adam’s will, had a significance 
upon the everlasting ages ! 


CHAPTER III. 


HE articles which we have published on the sub- 
ject of the Freedom of the Will in its Theologi- 

cal Relations,’ have encountered some criticism. 
Part of it is of so grave a character that we are under 
the necessity of replying. It is alleged that we are 
inculcating a “new theology,” and that we are out 
of harmony with Calvin and the Calvinistic standards. 
We are sorry to be considered by any of our brethren 
as innovators in theology, for we profess to be genuine 
Calvinists and sincere adherents to the doctrines of 
the Westminster Confession ; but we cannot say that 
we altogether regret the charge against us to the con- 
trary, since it gives us the opportunity of still more 
fully vindicating the proposition with which we 
Started—that the theory of Philosophical Necessity, 
as claimed by Edwards and the Determinist School 
to be one of universal and invariable application to all 
cases of moral agency, is out of accord with the Cal- 
vinistic system. We propose, in these remarks, in 
connection with notices of the special difficulties 
which have been urged against our views, to show 
that we have taught the old theology—that we have 
Inaintained precisely the doctrines held by Calvin, 
and made symbolic in the Confessions of the Calvin- 
istic bodies, ‘The assertion has been made by one of 
our respected critics that ‘‘the great theologian of 
the Reformation was as rigorous an advocate of De- 
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Hete, then, is the great law of his philosophy as to 
the Will: no volition has any moral value except as 
it is determined by a preceding moral principle or 
disposition—a moral spontaneity; and of course it is 
applicable to bad as well as good acts of choice. Let 
us then read the foregoing utterance in relation to 
bad acts of choice: This is the general notion, not 
that Principles derive their badness from actions, but 
ih actions derive their badness from the principles 
Oa ee dati and so that the act of choosing 
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CHAPTER II. 


HE articles which we have published on the sub- 
ject of the Freedom of the Will in its Theologi- 

cal Relations,’ have encountered some criticism. 
Part of it is of so grave a character that we ate under 
the necessity of replying. It is alleged that we are 
inculcating a “new theology,” and that we are out 
of harmony with Calvin and the Calvinistic standards. 
We are sorry to be considered by any of our brethren 
as innovators in theology, for we profess to be genuine 
Calvinists and sincere adherents to the doctrines of 
the Westminster Confession ; but we cannot say that 
we altogether regret the charge against us to the con- 
trary, since it gives us the opportunity of still more 
fully vindicating the proposition with which we 
started—that the theory of Philosophical Necessity, 
as claimed by Edwards and the Determinist School 
to be one of universal and invariable application to all 
cases of moral agency, is out of accord with the Cal- 
vinistic system. We propose, in these remarks, in 
connection with notices of the special difficulties 
which have been urged against our views, to show 
that we have taught the old theology—that we have 
maintained precisely the doctrines held by Calvin, 
and made symbolic in the Confessions of the Calvin- 
istic bodies, ‘The assertion has been made by one of 
our respected critics that ‘‘the great theologian of 
the Reformation was as rigorous an advocate of De- 
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terminism as Edwards himself.” We hope to be able 
to evince the great misapprehension of Calvin’s views 
disclosed in thistemark. We shall offer no apology 
for the fulness of our citations from his writings, 
since the specific nature of the allegation we are 
meeting demands that method of proof. ‘To show 
that we are not departing from the tenets of the Re- 
former and the Reformed Churches, we inust largely 
adduce their own testimony to the points under dis- 
cussion, 

t. It has been intimated that in affirming the 
Power of otherwise determining, or liberty of contrary 
choice as to the alternatives of holiness and sin, for 
mani in innocence, we haye assigned it to him in his 
natural, fallen condition, There are two ways in 
which the attempt might be made to prove this alle- 
gation: either by Showing that in what we have 
oe we have consciously and in tentionally asserted 
be Seared of the liberty of contrary choice as to 

and holiness by the unregenerate sinner; or that 
such a position is, notwithstanding what we have de- 


Signedly said to the contrary, logically deducible from 
our premises, st 
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his original condition, but must have been visited 
upon him as a penal infliction, in consequence of a 
decision for sin, which was unnecessitated and avoid- 
able while yet he stood in innocence, And it was 
contended that, upon the supposition of such a de- 
cision by a will capable of determining itself zz 
utramgque partem, the complete bondage of the will 
under sin is a judicial result which was required by 
justice ; but that any theory, which does not proceed 
upon that pre-supposition, furnishes an inadequate 
account of the freedom of the will, of the genesis of 
man’s present sinful and miserable condition, and of 
the righteousness of his punishment. In short, with- 
out such a supposition, it cannot be shown how man 
determined himself to that fixed spontaneity, which 
now with inevitable certainty he expresses. 

We take occasion now to indicate more explicitly 
Our views as to the state of the Will in man’s fallen 
and unregenerate condition. 

We accept without qualification the teaching of 
Scripture, that the natural man is dead in trespasses 
and sins, and that before he can discharge a single‘ 
Spiritual function, he must be the subject of a mirac- 
ulous and supernatural act, immediately performed 
by the Holy Ghost, by which he is made a spiritually 
living man. Believing, as Robert Hall says, that 
there are no degrees in death, we hold that the spirit- 
ually dead sinner is totally unable to do a spiritual 
act, or feel a spiritual emotion, or think a spiritual 
thought. This spiritual death extends to the whole 
Mlan—to the understanding, the emotions, the con- 
Science, and the will. Thete is no spiritual life in 
any of these faculties, ‘The vases are still there, 
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though cracked; but the precious liquor has all leaked 
out—the wine of existence is gone. Now we hold this 
to have been the instantaneous and necessary effect 
of the first sin, provided that sin was not the result of 
a concreated necessity of nature, but of an unnecessi- 
tated and avoidable decision of the will, In the case 
of a probationer, such as Adam was, the first deliber- 
ate decision of the will in favor of the good, apart 
from express covenant stipulation to that effect, 
would not confirm the soul in holiness. ‘The intrin- 
sic consequence of that first determination in favor 


of righteousness would be to develop and strengthen | 


the spiritual Principle, but not to terminate the pro- 
bation. in an indefectible life. The habit of virtue 
would be to a certain extent consolidated, the charac~ 
ter be advanced on the path of formation, but the con- 
tingency of fall would continue to throw its shadow 
before, and to warn the probationer against a failure 
‘0 watch and pray. God did not tell Adam that on 
the first day he refrained from eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, he should surely be justified. It was 
for his gracious Maker to decide when the application 
of the test of character should issue in confirmation. 
ne the other hand, the first deliberate decision of 
the will in favor of evil would have the effect of at 
once confirming the soul in sin, This it would ac 
fomplish in two ways, In the first place, as life to 
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tween the stream and the fountain of its supply. In 
the second place, the first instance of transgression 
would bring down upon the soul the sentence of the 
broken law, that judicial curse of God which with- 
draws original tighteousness, renders the acceptance 
of personal obedience hopeless, and shuts up the sin- 
ner, without the intervention of grace, to perpetnal 
continuance in sin and the doom of eternal death. 
As ‘‘every sin deserveth God’s wrath and curse,’’ and 
all mankind, descending from Adam by ordinary gen- 
eration, are, in consequence of their federal oneness 
with him as their representative, legally guilty of his 
first sin, they are born into the world with the same 
judicial consequences inflicted upon them for that sin 
as were entailed upon him. From birth, then, all 
men, without the interposition of recovering mercy, 
are under the moral necessity of sinning, In their 
federal head and representative they determined the 
complexion of their moral dispositions, and the neces- 
Sity of expressing them by the spontaneous acts of the 
will. We have no hesitation in using the language 
of Edwards in relation to the fixed connection be- 
tween a sinful nature and the acts of the will. We 
sé No reason for softening the term xecessity, which 
€xptesses the connection, into the term certainty. 
What is the relation of a spiritually dead soul to vol- 
untary acts of sin but a necessary one, so far as its 
own intrinsic energies are concerned? Augustin and 
Calvin ordinarily use this expression, as the following 
‘xamples, among others, will show: 

“Hence in the view of our corrupt nature, Augustin hesitates 


wit? Sal those sins natural, which necessarily reign in the flesh 
Wherever the grace of God is wanting.” * 


1 Institutes, B. ii., c. i, 4 2. 
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‘Therefore if the free will of God in doing good is not impeded 
because he necessarily must do good; if the Devil, who can do 
nothing but evil, nevertheless sins voluntarily ; can it be said that 
ian sins less voluntarily because he is under a necessity of sit- 
ning? ‘This necessity is uniformly proclaimed by Augustin, who, 
even when pressed by the invidious cavil of Celestius, hesitated not 
to assert it in the following terms: ‘Man through liberty became 
a sinner, but corruption ensuing as the penalty has converted lib- 
erty into necessity,”. . . . ‘The thing not obscurely expressed is, 
that he is under a necessity of sinning.’ 

We are even prepared to go further than some 
apologists of the doctrine of Determinism, and to as- 
sert that besides the inherent inability of the sinner, 
without regenerating gtace, to_perform spiritual acts, 
there is an external force, that is, an externally orig- 
inated force, though internally applied, operating 
upon him which disables him spiritually. Principal 
Cunningham, after conceding some validity to the 
distinction between natural and moral ability, says? 


‘ ‘ E 
“In accordance with these definitions and descriptions, it is com- 


tended that man may be said to have a natural ability, or to have 
no natural in; 


to God, because there is no 


Now, the illustrious author forgot that the judicial 
Curse of God is a superior controlling power, an ex" 
ternal force, which is a cause of the unregenerate 
sitner’s inability to do what is spiritually good, @ 
force which deprives him of the ornament of original 
tighteousness, and drinks up the fountains of spiritual 
life. The shadow of God’s frown strikes a death-chill 

\Wbid., B. th, 0, Hi, 45, i 

2 Hist. Theology, Vol. i., P. 600, 
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into the seat of life, and incapacitates the surviving 
natural faculties for the accomplishment of spiritual 
ends; and this blighting and disabling influence is 
justly exerted upon the sinner, because when he had 
spiritual ability he recklessly and wilfully threw it 
away, He is a spiritual corpse because he committed 
Spiritual suicide. Being dead, he can do nothing in 
the spiritual sphere to recover himself, He depends 
on the almighty power of Christ to infuse new life 
into his soul, and on the almighty voice of Christ to 
call him from the grave. He must be born again, or 
lie an abortion in the womb of death. He must be 
created anew in Christ Jesus, or remain forever in the 
category of spiritual nonentity. 

It follows from what has been said as to the reign 
of spiritual death in every faculty of the unrenewed 
Sinner’s soul, that he has no power of contrary choice 
as to the alternatives of sin and holiness. His will is 
Spiritually dead, and ean therefore exert no act of 
Spiritual choice. ‘The liberty of spontaneity remains 
—the sinner pleases to sin. But the liberty of delib- 
erate election between the spiritually right and the 
Spiritually wrong is clean gone. ‘The Will is the will- 
ing slave of sin. It is under a bondage to sin which 
is all the more inviolable because it is the spontane- 
ous choice of the soul. No slave is so bound as he 
who wills not to be free. As to this matter we tread 
€xactly in the tracks’ of Luther, Calvin, and the 
Whole body of the Reformed Church. We utterly 
deny to man in his natural, fallen condition the 
Power of contrary choice as to spiritual things, the 
freedom to go in the way of holiness or the way of 


Sin, which we ascribe to man in innocence. That 
9 
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sort of freedom was lost by the Fall, and it is the 
only sort of freedom which was so lost. 

Tt has, however, been said that although we may not 
have consciously intended to affirm the posssession of 
the power of contrary choice by man in his fallen and 
unregenerate condition, that position would logically 
tesult from the theory we maintained. In the ab- 
Sence of proof, we are at a loss to conceive how this 
can be established. We can-perceive how upon the 
principles of the Determinist, the law which is ap- 
plied to one case must be applied to all; we cam see 
that, his philosophic hypothesis requiring the denial 
to man of the liberty of a self-determining will, or of 
contrary choice, on the ground of its impossibility, 
that liberty must be denied to man universally, in all 
circuinstances and telations, whether naturally of 
spiritually considered, whether contemplated as un- 
fallen or as fallen.. But we attempted to establish 
no philosophical theory of universal and invariable 
applicability to men, If we had, as we explicitly 
contended that man in innocence had the power of 
contrary choice as to Spiritual things, we must have 
acknowledged that the unregenerate sinner also pos 
Sesses it. With Augustin, Calvin, and the Reformed 
Confessions, we ascribed the power of contrary choice 
to Adam in spiritual things, not in the sense of atl 
sssential and inalienable attribute of humanity, but 
a8 an accidental, Separable, contingent quality. It 
was Necessary, not to his make, but to his peculiar 
relation to God's Moral government as a non-elect 
Probationer, who was under Covenant arrangements 
oe Supposed his ability to stand and liability to 

‘all. His possession of such a power we endeavored 
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to prove by the fundamental principles of our nature, 
by the testimony of Scripture, and by the common 
agreement of the Church in all ages. We have been 
charged with making the case of Adam peculiar and 
€xceptional, so far as this matter is concerned, where- 
as what is true of Adam as to the will, it is con- 
tended on the other hand, must be true of the race. 
This is extraordinary. Surely there were some féa- 
tures in Adam’s case which were totally unlike those 
Of his descendants. Was each one of them a federal 
head? Was each required to perform personal obe- 
dience as the condition of confirmation in holiness? 
Had Adam been justified, would not all his seed have 
been personally justified upon precisely the opposite 
Principle to his? Would they not have been justified 
Y 4 vicarious righteousness imputed to them? Was 
Adam elected to stand in holiness as were the elect 
angels, and as are some of his descendants through 
the mercy of God? And are we to blame for regard- 
ing him as also an exception in being endowed with 
the liberty of contrary choice in relation to sin and 
holiness? Holiness, to the extent in which it existed 
in him, was not an essential, it was an accidental and 
Contingent, quality of Adam’s soul. ‘That is proved 
by the fact that it was actually lost after being pos- 
Sessed, and that it may, through grace, be recovered. 
So; Adam’s will must have been separably related 
to holiness, What is that but saying that he may 
“ve chosen to retain it or not? And what is that 
ut saying that he had the power of contrary choice 
48 to holiness and sin? ‘The peculiarity of his’ posi- 
Hoh-was that he was uot confirmed while he was in 
muocence, His case was not like that of the non- 
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elect unregenerate sinner, nor that of the saint in 
Christ Jesus. If, therefore, his case was exceptional, 
it could not, to the extent of its having been so, be 
teduced to a general law of equal application to all 
human cases. Our principles, then, we claim, do not 
necessitate the logical inference that if Adam PHF 
sessed the power of contrary choice in relation to 
spititual things, it must, as to those things, be am 
essential property of the race. 

Having thus concisely but explicitly shown the 
revolutionary change which the Fall occasioned in 
man’s spiritual condition, a change in which the 
Power or liberty of deliberate election between the 
contrary alternatives of sin and holiness was com- 
pletely lost, so that the Will by its own fatal choice 
8 now under a bondage to evil from which only the 
Son of God by his grace can inake it free, we deem it 
Proper, in order to meet misconceptions and misrep- 
tesentations of our Position, to repeat what we 
formerly said by way of caution with reference to the 
meaning of the terms power, or liberty, of contrary 
choice. We do not employ them as equivalent eithet 
si terms Uberty o indifference, or liberty of egut 

rium, with which they ought not to be, but often 
ate, confounded, Bor an exposition of the difference 
between them, we tefer to Miiller’s work on the 
Christian Doctrine of Sin.’ What we mean is the 
rite of choosing between contrary alternatives— 
egg of otherwise determining. It is the power 

erty of the will to incline to one or the other 

of two opposite directions, to elect one or the other 
MUU SIC) EFicir tol! |e 

Vol. ii., Pp. 17, 21. 
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of two opposite courses, ‘This is the power of con- 
trary choice which we ascribed to Adam in inno- 
cence, and which we utterly deny to his descendants, 
in relation to spiritual things, while in their unre- 
generate condition. ‘There is a difference, which 
cannot be overlooked, between the liberty of spon- 
taneity and the liberty of deliberate election between 
opposing alternatives. ‘The foriner, we contend, was 
possessed by Adam not as a contingent quality at- 
taching to him as an individual, but as a permanent 
attribute of the race. It consequently survived the 
Storm of the Fall, which wrecked the accidental holy 
qualities of Adam, and remained an imperishable, 
because an essential, property of human nature, If 
the spontaneity of the will were lost, the will itself 
would cease to be. When, therefore, the unregene- 
tate sinner commits sin, he acts spontaneously, No 
Compulsory force is exerted upon his will which 
drives it against its spontaneity. It acts from the 
necessity of that spontaneity, but not from the neces- 
sity of compulsion, Spontaneous action and neces- 
Sary action coincide in this case, precisely because the 
power of contrary choice—the liberty of deliberate 
election between the contrary alternatives of holiness 
and sin—is gone, ‘The man goes ouly one way spon- 
taneously, but he goes that way necessarily, He 
Pleases to go that way, but he cannot please to go 
the opposite way. ‘The liberty of spontaneity, then, 
existed in Adam in innocence, and it exists in man 
now. That sort of liberty was not lost. 

But the liberty of deliberate election between sin 
and holiness is that liberty which Adam lost for him- 
self and his posterity. No unregenerate sinner pos- 
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Sesses it now in regard to spiritual things, It has 
vanished, We cannot here refrain from adverting to 
a consideration which, from a theological point of 
view, appeats to us to be fatal to the theory of Deter- 
munsm. The Church, following the plain teachings 
of Scripture, has always held that there was a déderum 
arbitrium, a certain free-will, which Adam possessed 
and which he lost when he lost himself, Perdidit se 
et sum. Now it is obvious that the liberty of spon- 
taneity was not lost. It remains that the liberty of 
contrary choice was that which was originally en- 
lost by the Fall. Principal 
his leanings to the doctrine 
: ity, but in an elaborate dis- 
cussion designed to Prove the neutrality of the 
in relation to the controversy 


: and their opponents, strangely 
makes this strong statement: if 


in the exposition of this sub- 
fallen conditi cedom of man's will in his unfallen and in his 
condition, and indeed of Viewing it distinctively with refer 

t stages or periods of his fourfold state—as i 
Gainey Reserste, or glorified—has prevailed in the Church 
plied by Au ae Sse views were fully brought out and ap- 
Schoolmen if Shiaes had a place in the speculations of the 
Sentences, and Tg’ Seen in Peter Lombard's Four Books of 
braced tad naan commentaries upon it. They were eml- 
both Luther: Hugamated By, the whole body of the Reformers, 
the writin Celie Calvinistic, They have a prominent place 1 
century, ihe Be © great Systematic divines of the seventeenth 
fession—the sla a Prominent Place in the Westminster Con- 
devoted to the etat eet entitled ‘OF Free Will,” being entirely 
peculiarly inte: Statement of them, And what is in some respect$ 
by the Fall Fa ibe 8, the doctrine of the loss of man’s free-will 
because of a of the servitude of the will of fallen man to sit 
pravity, was held by Bains, Jansenius, and Quesnel, 
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and their followers—the best men and the best theologians the 
Church of Rome has ever produced,’’! 


This is true and well said, however inconsistent 
with Dr. Cunningham’s leanings to Philosophical 
Necessity, Now we ask, What free will did man 
lose by the Fall? Edwards and the Determinist 
School maintain that the sort of free will, if any, 
which man now possesses he always possessed—pos- 
sessed before the Fall; and that the sort of free will 
which he now has not, he never did have—did not 
have before the Fall, He has lost no free will which 
he once had. ‘That is clearly their doctrine, as might 
be evinced by an appeal to their writings, did our 
Space permit. Spontaneity is the only species of 
liberty they allow, and that, according to their own 
teaching, is not lost. What freedom of the will, 
then, was lost? “None, according to the Deterininist 
theory. But the Scriptures and the Church alike 
teach that there was a free will which was lost by the 
Fall. ‘There is only one other kind—the liberty of 
deliberate election between opposite alternatives, or 
of otherwise determining, ‘That, therefore, was the 
liberty which was lost; and, consequently, it Nike 
Originally possessed. We call attention to this point 
aS at once establishing our position, that Adam PB OSs 
Sessed the power of contrary choice, and proving the 
inconsistency of the Determinist doctrine with the 
teachings of Scripture and the consent of the Church. 

Our statement would not be complete did we not 
add, that although the power of contrary choice in 
telation to spiritual things has been entirely lost, so 


‘The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, p. 514. 
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that the unregenerate man is altogether Se : 
it, it still remains in regard to things natura i : 
civil, and, in a certain degree, to things mer P 
moral. ‘The power to stand or not to stand, to wa 


vate certain merely moral habits: this power, in the 
natural and civil and merely moral sphere, cannot, 
we believe, be denied to men. Now this power, 11 
the sphere designated, the Determinist denies to man. 

he sweep of his theory includes every possible case 
It excludes the possi- 


determining. It de- 


trinsically, it 
stands, he cannot do 
must walk; when he y 
ment, he cannot declir 
drinks intemperately, 


cultivates patience, 0: 
like Cato, truth, he 
do otherwise, He act: 


S$ spontaneously in all these re- 
Spects, but at the sa 


‘ ily-—he 
me time he acts necessarily—h 


; : f 
wise determine. He has no power a 
és this power to mai 


contrary choice, The theory denj 
i N—to man as m 
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i ixture 
termined by grace to bilioe i sate Silt i 
i rd, the Determ ! ay 
uaccce sricapabie of it as involvin gan ee 
ity; We represent it as a contingent siete a 
thay, exist in some instances of human agency ; 
% eae our purpose to discuss these oe ei 
their merits, but, having stated our ei i sti 
dicate it against the allegation that i ieee eae 
mony with the teachings of Calvin eh dleceenrar 
istic standards. We design to show Bs matanargeets 
is true, and that the position ‘eas alocibehaes 
school, and not ours, is subject to the fa nein cae 
uncalvinistic. We do not concur fits audaelesiee 
hold that the doctrines of Calvinism are pe poinaepies 
of the theory of pai ceppuiee ee an; but shall 
Variable and universal applicability to mi be sites 
endeavor to prove that both Calvin ein fants aii 
Calvinistic symbols definitely ue a fi maceeplacitlys 
troversy, and that the side implicitly, Sb anies Henly 
opposed to Determinism. We have i basalt 
ings of Calvin a patient nee uae iy 
question, holding ourselves free to akeventeiestii 
the evidence we should encounter, aie ihalstes: 
be, and we have risen from the se tigation 
Conviction that he held the views w re Ron aihe 
Pressed. We shall attempt, by luca Hie 
works, usgue ad nauseam, to a See 
tained the following positions: that the p: 


4 bondage 
“sity of sinning, which holds the will in utter 


¢ re, not in 
to spiritual evil, is promnged ho apart 
man’s original constitution as imper De from the un- 
but in the corruption of nature flowing 
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necessitated and avoidable decision of the will of 
Adam as the representative of the race in his first sin; 
that Adam possessed the liberty of contrary choice, or 
of otherwise determining, as to sin and holiness; that 
the present servitude of the will, if it could not thus 
be accounted for, could not be adjusted to our funda- 
mental conceptions of the justice of God; that it is 
the penal tesult of a sin which man originally had 
the ability to avoid; and that men now possess the 
power of contrary choice in the sphere of things ex- 
ternal and civil. If we can succeed in this endeayor, 
we shall have refuted the assertion that ‘‘the great 
theologian of the Reformation was as rigorous a De- 
pares as Edwards,” and evinced the contrariety 

his doctrines to that of Philosophical Necessity. 
We proceed to cite the words of Calvin: 


« 
Ha as Surprised that Moses simply, and as if ab- 
eternal destruction mn Bars fallen by the impulse of Satan into 
the tempter hims Hi = yet never by a single word explains how 
arisen, that iedtie 1 ad revolted from God. And hence it has 
evil baal wicked pe men have dreamed that Satan was created 
Proved by other Naas described, But the revolt of Satan is 
ness to ascribe Gat. of Scripture ; and it is an impious mad- 
for when he had the creation of any evil and corrupt nature; 

ad completed the world, he himself gave this testi- 
8, that they were ‘very good.’ Wherefore, 
ai pin conclude that the principle of evil 
ion: udued was not from defec- 
tions because he had departed from God, fe ec oe 
But Moses here passes over Satan’s fall, be 
riefly to narrate the corruption of humat 
Re Adam Was not created to those multiplied 
all his posterity suffer; but that he fell into 
Tn reflecting on the number and nature 
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siu. These are their well known complaints, that God has acted 
more mercifully to swine and dogs than to them, Whence is this, 
but that they do not refer the miserable and ruined state, under 
which we languish, to the sin of Adam, as they ought? But what 
is far worse, they fling back upon God the charge of being the 


cause of all the inward vices of the mind,. . . as if the whole 
Perverseness of our disposition had not been adventitious (accident- 
alis),”» 


“L therefore readily subscribe to the exclamation of Augustin, 
*O wretched free-will, which, while yet entire, had so little stabil- 
ity.?? 

“Fanatics torture this word evil, as if God were the author of 
evil, that is, of sin ; but it is obvious how ridiculously they abuse 
this passage of the Prophet... . We ought not to reject the or- 
dinary distinction, that God is the author of the evil of punishment, 
but not of the evil of guilt,” 

“But the only good ground which the Manichees have, viz., that 
it were impious to ascribe the creation of anything bad to a good 
God, militates in no degree against the orthodox faith, since it is 
not admitted that there is anything naturally bad throughout the 
Universe ; the depravity and wickedness, whether of man or of the 
Devil, and the sins thence resulting, being not from nature, but 
from the corruption of nature; nor at first did anything whatever 
exist that did not exhibit some manifestation of the divine wisdom 
and justice,” 4 

“At present, however, we confine ourselyes to a consideration of 
Our nature in its original integrity. And, certainly, before we de- 
Seend to the miserable condition into which man has fallen, it is of 
importance to consider what he was at first. For there is need of 
Caution, lest we attend only to the natural ills of man, and thereby 
Seem to ascribe them to the Author of nature ; impiety deeming xt 
& sufficient defence if it can pretend that everything vicious in it 
Proceeded in some sense from God, and not hesitating, when ac- 
cused, to plead against God, and throw the blame of its guilt upon 
him. Those who would be thought to speak more reverently of 
the Deity catch at an excuse for their depravity from nature, not 
considering that they also, though more obscurely, bring a charge 
against God, on whom the dishonor would fall if anything vicious 


"Com. on Genesis, ch. III, Caly. Soc. Trans, *Z6id., ch, IIL, v. 6. 
*Com. on Isaiah, ch. XLV., 7. 4 Institutes, B. 1 ¢ XIV. 23 
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e 
not to creation, but the corruption of nature, ae 
the slave of sin, and can will nothing but evil. eee oe 
impotence of which the wicked so readily avail ; Pare Res 
€xcuse, but just because Adam voluntarily Nh Seen, 
tyranny of the Devil? Hence the contplign, y sited 
held bound as with chains, originated in the first mar 
his Maker,” ! : Bee 

“But if the inquiry be as to the first bast fps as mee § "i 

din integrity, fell of his own accord ‘ : ft 
pes that by his own proper fault he brought ee bien 
self and his seed. Now although Adam fell an specks uneni 
and his posterity not without the knowledge, and Rath teas 
the ordination of God, nevertheless that by no eG rape 
eus his fault, or implicates God in his crime. : 0 Hoes eae 
to be considered, that of his own accord he aHEDBe ee ee 
rectitude which he had received from God, of ier ie Sea 
voted himself to the bondage of sin and Satan, o: Same 
tushed headlong to destruction, It is pleaded as 


were proved to exist in nature. Seeing therefore that the ee a 

continually on the alert for subterfuges, by which it imagi ae | 

can remove the blame of its own wickedness from itself to aes 

other quarter, we must diligently guard against this depraved p | 
| 
| 
} 


cedure, and accordingly treat of the calamity of the human ee 
in such a way as tuay cut off every evasion, te vindicate the j 

ice of God against al] who would im ugn it. , 
saa ie could have said that a are ‘by nature the children 
of wrath,’ if they had not been cursed from the womb, And ak } 
obvious, that the nature there referred to is not nature such as Gor ] 
but as vitiated in Adam ; for it would have been most in- { 
God the author of death, Adam therefore, 


when he corrupted himself, transmitted the contagion to all his 
posterity,” 2 


“The blame of our ruin rest: 
its only cause being our de; 


S$ with our carnality, not with God, 


fore unavoid- 
him, that his fall was decreed by God, ue ashe naan aid mace 
from the daring mesumption implied in it is odious to every pious able by him. But melanie Galea is the secret purpose 
mind, relates to the mystery of predestination, which will after- than sufficient to ground guilt. Nor 

wards be considered in its own place. Meanwhile let us remem 

ber that our ruin 1s attributable to 


. ill of man, 
of God aproper and genuine cause of sin, but the Ried ee aint: 
+ + + When man discovers that the cause of his apes nae cuiniltts 
Self, what boots it for him to fetch a cireuit and see Biase ie eynn 
The blame is obviously his own, inasmuch as itiniely pertsittedl 
+ +. The reason why God knowingly and a but it can- 
man to fall by his own agency may be hidden Ree held without 
not have originated in injustice. This indeed Bi » . Although 
Controversy, that sin has always been hateful to ae etait 
Tsay that he ordained it [the Fall], I cannot co ‘ 
3 a proper sense the author of it. la thetaar king 
“i! Pighas thus proceeds: ‘If the apostasy ei ey ee which 
God, the deliverance of Scripture is false, t au frankly pro- 
God made are good.’ But I can righteously testi e ais Yaveer eters 
fess, ti:at Such a figment never entered into my si 4 peers ii 
assert that the nature of man was at first greate elf by his defec- 
Wat the corruption, which he contracted for hims 


flicted by sin ; 
cept against ourselves, “This js care 
the Preacher 
man upright; 
man by the kindness of God was 
fatuation fel] 
utable only to himself, 


“We say then that man 
but 


€ No ground of complaint ex- 
fully taught in Scripture. on 
Says, ‘Lo, this only have I found, that God bi 
‘ht out many inventions.’ Since 
made upright, but by his own He 
ty, his destruction is obviously attri 


the answer already given is sufficient, that it is owing 


‘Institutes, B.IL, c. V., @1. 267, 268. ‘This is 
* Consensus Genevensis, Niemeyer 's Sonia 5 
Calvin's Tractalus de Eterna Dei Predestin 


‘Institutes, BL, «, 
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tion, could not be attributed to God ; that the death, to which he, 
who had been competent to attain to life, had enslaved himself, 
was so induced by his own fault, that God cannot be regarded as 
its author. If I had ever said that it came to pass through the im- 
pulse of the Divine Spirit, that the first man alienated himself from 
God, and did not everywhere contend that he was impelled by the 
instigation of the Devil and the proper motion of his own heart, I 
might perhaps deserve to be insulted by Pighius,” ! 

“But what says Origen ? [quoted by Pighius in his discussion 
of free will] He pronounces those to be heretics who take away 
free will (Liberum arbitrium) from man, If he speaks of the prim- 
eval condition of nature, he brings forward nothing which we our 
Selves cannot profess. If he makes no distinction between nature 
in. its corruption and in its integrity, there is no pious man who 
will not affirm that he confounds the fundamental elements of the 
faith. . . All the Passages quoted by Pighius treat of man such 
as he was formed by the hand of God. As to the question, what 
he was after his fall and defection, they are altogether silent. - - 
We, indeed, estimate man [in the discussion of the bondage of the 
will] not from the point of view of his creation by God, but from 
me ot the corruption which he contracted by his own proper 

“When he would bring forward Tertullian, it is with the prelim- 
inary statement that his opinion concerning the freedom of the 
Will is so clear that he wh 
Feng ae ith) But what is the suin of the testimony he ads 
duces, except that 
having power over 


Fall, i 'S nothing against us, who refet 
he will not to God, but to the fault of man.’”’* 


1 Ibid., p. 268, 
* De Servitute et Liberati, 
‘atione 
Amstelodatni, Vol. VUI., p, 133. 
Ibid, p. 134, * Lid, p. 134, 


Humani Arbitrii, Opp., fol. ed. 
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“I come to Hilary: the first passage from whom describes the 
nature of man, without any mention of corruption . . . But since, 
then, he had no other purpose than to deprive men of excuse, lest 
they throw back the blame of their sins upon God, it is no wonder 
if he recalls them to their first origin, where they may learn to ac- 
cuse themselves and their own free will (/iberum arbitrium) to 
which they owe it that they are evil,”! 

“He (Pighius) goes further: because Augustin would deny that 
any one sins in that which can by no means be avoided, He who 
examines the passage will see that he speaks concerning the begin- 
ning of sin, when indeed he will convince him that this necessity 
by which we are to-day oppressed had no other origin than the 
Voluntary fall of the first man... . We place the origin of our 
depravity neither in creation, nor in the work of God, but in the 
fault of our first parent; because when he was created free (/ider), 
he contracted his wretched condition of bondage by a voluntary 
defection,” 2 

“He who can distinguish between the first condition of nature 
48 created and the corruption which superyened in consequence of 
sin, will, with no great pains, free himself of all difficulty.” ® 

These Passages—and we can produce others—su- 
Perfluously show that Calvin habitually made a great 
distinction between the uecessity of sinning in our 
Present fallen and unregenerate condition and the 
free and unuecessitated sin of Adam. He denies that 
the two cases are susceptible of common predication. 
He insists that it is vital to hold that the case of 
Adam was exceptional and peculiar. Now this is in 
the teeth of the Determinist theory, which is logically 
fompelled to reduce the two cases to the same law. 
They both come under the law of the efficient con- 
trol of the volitions by the dispositions of the soul, 
either concreated or congenital, Adami was as really 
under the moral necessity of sinning as his unregen- 
“tate descendants. Nature in either case determines 
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tosin. But Calvin affirms again and again that the 
necessity of sinning flows from nature as corrupted 
by man’s free action, and not from nature as created 
by the hand of God. If so, there was, before the act 
which originated the corrmption, uo necessity of 


sinning; indeed, as he says, the first sin was avoid-- 


able, This is so obvious that it need not be pressed, 
In this respect, therefore, we have followed precisely 
in the steps of the Reformer. Now let us compare 
with this clear doctrine of Calvin, that man’s first sin 
did not necessarily originate from his natural make 
and constitution, the position of President Edwards, 
that without a hindering intervention on God’s patt, 
Adam’s nature could not but certainly and infallibly 
lead to sin, We will give the great metaphysician’s 
own statement of the case: 


“Yea, if it be supposed that good or evil dispositions are im- 
planted in the hearts of men by nature itself (which, it is certain, 
is vulgarly supposed in innumerable cases,) yet it is not commonly 
Supposed that men are worthy of no praise or dispraise for such 
dispositions, although what is natural is undoubtedly necessary.””! 

“If by the author of sin is meant the permitter, or not a hinderer 
of sin, and at the same time a disposer of the state of events in such 
& manner for wise, holy, and most excellent ends and purposes, 
that ‘Sin, if it be permitted, or not hindered, will most certainly 
and infallibly follow—t say, if this be all that is meant by being 
the author of sin, 1 do not deny that God is the author of sit. + + 
And I do not deny that God's being thus the author of sin follows 
from what I haye laid down,” 2 

“Thus it is certain and demonstrable, from the Holy Scriptures 
ru iggy from the nature of things, and the principles of baat 
inhi at God permits sin, and at the same time, so orders thing® 
im lis providence, that it certainly and infallibly will come to pa5% 
I consequence of his permission.” # 


its : + . i 
It was meet, if sin did come into existence, and appear in the 
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world, it should arise from the imperfection which properly be- 
longs toa creature as such, and should appear so to do, that it 
might not appear to be from God as the efficient or fountain. But 
this could not have been if man had been made at first with sin in 
his heart, nor unless the abiding principle and habit of sin were 
first introduced by an evil act of the creature. If sin had not arose 
from the imperfection of the creature, it would not have been so 
Visible that it did not arise from God, as the positive cause and 
Teal source of it.’? ! 

Tet us look on this picture and then on that, and 
Say whether they are the same, If so, contradictories 
may meet and kiss each each other. Edwards says 
that sin resulted from the imperfect make of man’s 
original nature; Calvin says that sin did not result 
from man’s original nature, Edwards says that sin 
was tendered morally necessary by man’s original 
hature; Calvin says that the moral necessity of sin- 
ning was not from man’s original nature, but is now 
from his corrupt nature. So far the evidence does 
hot sustain the proposition, that the great theologian 
of the Reformation was as rigorous a Determinist as 
Edwards himself, or that we have taught a new the- 
ology out of harmony with that of Calvin. 

But it may be urged that Calvin and the Determin- 
ists agree that man at the first sinned spontaneously, 
and that they both hold that spontaneity is not in- 
Consistent with necessity. ‘To show, consequently, 
that Calvin maintained that Adam sinned voluntarily 
and spontaneously, is not to prove that he held that 
Adam did not sin by necessity. We proceed to ad- 
duce a class of passages which will effectually destroy 
this Supposition, and show that the Reformer taught 
that Adam sinned by an election of his will which 


Ubid., Pt. IV., 310. 
To 
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might have been otherwise; in other words, that | 
Adam, besides spontaneity, had also the power of 
contrary choice, in relation to the opposite alterna- | 
tives of sin and holiness. It will also be seen that y 
the free will which Calvin ascribed to man in inno- 
cence, denied to fallen and unregenerate men as to 
Spiritual things, and affirmed of men now as to nat 
ural things, is precisely that sort of free will which 
Edwards and the Determinist school pronounce im- 
Possible, contradictory, and absurd. 


. “We must now examine the will, on which the question of free- 
dom principally turns, the power of choice belonging to it, rather 
than to the intellect,” 1 

“Thus the will (free will, if you choose to call it so,) which is 
left to man, is, as he in another place describes it, a will which can 
neither be turned to God, nor continue in God, unless by grace; 4 


will which, whatever j ili 5 he 
grace.)2 Ver its ability may be, derives all that ability from 


We have cited these passages to show that Calvin 
did not recognize the Determinist distinction between 
the freedom of the will and the freedom of the man, 
se ™ Opposition to it, affirmed the residence of free- 
dom in the will; and further, that as to the question 
under Consideration, the ability of the man is exactly 
ae ability of the will, In these respects, we have 
surest the position of the Reformer in rejecting 
that of the Determinist, ‘The free agency of the 


wail #8 nothing different from the freedom of his 


Spontaneous (stontanea 
and bon dage (eae 


) 

irreconcilable, so that he who would 
Unstitutes, B, IL, IL, 2 26, 
1 26, 
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affirm the one must deny the other. Hence, if the will of man is 
bound (serva), it cannot without impropriety be said to be free 
(4ibera) . . . Where there is bondage (seradtus) there is necessity 

+ . Now you perceive that spontaneous (spontaneunt) and neces- 
sary (necessarium) can consist at one and the same time.’’! 

Here free will is palpably distinguished from spon- 
taneity, and whereas spontaneity is affirmed to be 
consistent with necessity and necessity with bondage, 
and therefore spontaneity and bondage may consist ; 
freedom (4bertas) is declared to be inconsistent with 
bondage, and, therefore, with necessity. If, then, 
Calvin predicates free will of man in innocence, and 
Of natural, fallen man as to natural things, he does 
not mean the liberty of spontaneity which consists 
with necessity, but the liberty of deliberate election 
between contrary alternatives which is inconsistent 
with necessity. He clearly affirms that unregenerate 
men act spontaneously, when they sin necessarily. 
He as clearly denies that they have freedom of the will 
as to spiritual things. Spontaneity and free will are, 
therefore, by him contradistinguished to each other. 
Now the only kind of freedom which the Determin- 
ists allow to man, under any circumstances, is spon- 
taneity. If, then, Calvin concedes a sort of freedom, 
which is not spontaneity, to man under certain cir 
cumstances, he holds a view diametrically opposed to 
the fundamental tenet of Determinism. Let us inter- 
Togate him on the point. 

“The holy man [Irenzeus] londly protests, that man was not evil 
by nature, that is, by the creative act of God, but was made in the 
Possession of free will (liberi arbitrii), and received a soul capable 
Of good and evil, Since it is evident that he treats of the first 
Sstate of man while he was yet in his integrity, how does that 
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make against us, who place the bondage of the will only in the 
corruption and depravation of nature? In a certain place Irenzeus 
Says among other things: Corn and chaff received their nature 
from theit make; but man was reasonable and in this respect like 
God, since he was made free in his will (/iber in arbitrio) and 
master of himself (sua pofestatis); and he was a cause to himself 
(ipsum sibi causam esse), so that at one time he might be corn, but 
at another chaff. Wherefore, says he, he is the subject of just 
condemnation, We [Calvin] affirm that this happened to us all, 
through the fall of our first parent, and in this we have the con- 
sent of the whole Church.” © 
“He [Pighius] quotes two passages from Basil, the former of 
which contains nothing else than a description of human nature, 
such as it was created by God, in order that men may be prevented 
from transferring the blame of their evils to God. At first, there- 
fore, he denies that sin was innate (innatum, that is, concreated,) 
in the substance of man, but happened (accidisse) to him by his 
own fault; which we [Calvin] not only confess, but diligently 
maintain, Afterwards, he says that virtue is voluntary and not 
from necessity; but that free will (liberum arbitrium) belongs to 
us. Here Pighius shouts, as if the victory were won, But I 
[Calvin] deny that these words are to be understood of our present 
condition, but only show how man was made at his first origitl. 
Ih express terms he explains what man was at his creation: he 
does not mention the corruption which ensued upon the Fall; but 
when he wishes to assign the cause of wickedness, he thus speaks? 
‘Whence is man evil? Brom his own proper will. Whence the 
Devil evil? From the same cause, For he likewise had a free life 
in himself, and a free will (“iberum arbitrium) situated in him 
cither of remaining with God, or of being estranged from him.’ 
‘+ « But that I may keep silence, it is sufficiently clear that the 
nature of the soul is considered in its integrity, as ought to be done 
when definitions are furnished,’? 2 : 
ned deny that all those deliver a clear and established doctrine 
concerning free will (de Libero arbitrio), who do not at the same 
vie add what has perished of this liberty (Jibertate) through 
pia St and what believers may recoyer through regenerating 


Q 
‘They [Irenzeus and Tertullian] therefore teach that man was 
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created free (/iberum): we [Calvin] do not deny that ; but we af- 
firm that he fell into slavery, because he degenerated from his first 
estate,’?! 

“Pighius lays down the proposition, that man was made in the 
Possession of free will (liberi arbitrii). We [Calvin] assent (an- 
nuimus); nor have we waited until he should demand this assent, 
but have always avowed it”? ? 

“Pighius subjoins a definition of sin there laid down [in a pass- 
age cited from Augustin]: ‘That there is a will (zoluntas) to retain 
or pursue what justice forbids, and thence it is.a matter of choice 
to abstain (/iberum est abstinere); although if there be no freedom 
(st Uiberum non est) neither is there will (voluntas).’ . . . Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the author himself, who certainly had the 
tight to interpret what he said, this definition is not adapted to any 
other than the first sin of Adam } because, through his fall at first « 
from the Lord we have been plunged into a miserable bondage. 
Hence infer with what face Pighius, with tragic outcries, taunts me 
with this passage. But Augustin says that ‘the thing is familiar to 
all, that no one is worthy of blame or punishment who fails to do 
that which he could not do.’, . . At the same time he testifies 
that he is a perverse interpreter of his words who would apply this 
to all sins; that he indeed was not able to determine otherwise 
than that man could not be justly condemned, except he had 
Sinned with a free will (Libera voluntate); but that now a part of 
the condemnation is that bondage under which we are held captive 
in mind and will, until we are liberated by the gratuitous kindness 
Of Christ.” 

‘We see here that a profane philosopher [Aristotle] confesses, 
‘that it is not always in the power of man to be good; yea, that 
he can be nothing but evil; and yet that what he is, he is through 
the will (voluntate) and not by violence: because in the first in- 
Stance a free election (Jibera electio) was in his own power (penes 
wsum), by which he delivered himself to the seryice and bondage 
oflust.’ And indeed this is the proper philosophy of Christians, 
that our first parent at the same tine corrupted not only himself 
but all his posterity, and that thence we derive the Aab#/us which 
is rooted in our nature.’"4 

“Augustin says: ‘The first man had not that grace which pre- 
Vented him from willing to be evil, but he had grace, which, if he 
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~ had willed to abide in it, would have prevented him, and without 
whieh even with free will (4ébero arbitrio) he could not have been 
good; but nevertheless through free will it was in his power to 
abandon it. . ... Nor was the power of free will a small one, since 
he was so assisted, that without that aid, he would not abide in the 
good; but that assistance he might relinquish, if he so willed. « « 
Why then is Pighius angry with me, if I avail myself of the patron- 
age of Augustin, which he so liberally offers me?”! 

“We assert that the human race, having lost the liberty (/iber- 
tate) which it had received at creation, fell into miserable bondage. 
In this condition of bondage, we deny that man is endued with the 
free (/ibera) power of choosing as well good as evil, so that he can 
rel ame to whichever alternative he pleases (ad mérum- 
; “He (Augustin, whom Calvin quotes with approbation] says: 

| rere will (eoluntas libera) with which he was created, was given 
= eee without any sin, and he reduced it into bondage 
ug mn ( qian Dae it was the slave of sin, was liberated by 
Raa € Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 

“pi 
dens not less ealntty than cheerfully acquiesce in this 
toni (einai That God, who created all things good, 

eodieven ait it more pertained to his almighty goodness to bring 

a ifs ee of evils, than not to permit evils to exist, so ordered 

sh pai mee and men that he might show in it, first, what 

iaalan are (liberum arbitrium) could do, then, what the kind- 
Stace and the sentence of his justice could do.’ 


“« 
ene, therefore, might have stood if he chose, since it was 


bie Se Naa “ that he fell; but it was because his will was 
alae Haid rection (in utramque partem flexibilis), and he 
Still he had < Constancy to persevere, that he so easily fell. 
harming Hi choice (tibera electio) of good and evil; and not 
hee Ge iy € mind and will there was the highest rectitude, 

© organic parts were duly framed to obedience, until mat 


corrupted his good ‘ ; 
great dt teae. ee heen and destroyed himself, Hence the 


PAN Fo he: Ay mplete 
buildin, . osophers, who have looked for a co’ x 
they ea Ae » and fit arrangement in disorder. ‘The principle 

with was, that man could not be a rational animal ut- 
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less he had a free choice (/ibera electio) of good and evil. They 
also imagined that the distinction between virtue and vice was de- 
stroyed, if man did not of his own counsel arrange his life. So far 


well, had there been no change inman. . . At present it is neces- 
Sary only to remember that man at his first creation was very dif- 
ferent (Jonge alium) from all his posterity... . At first there was 


soundness of mind and freedom of will (voluntas libera) to choose 
(ad eligendum) the good.’ 1 

“We grant that, as man was originally constituted, he could in- 
cline to either side (poluerit ad alterutram partem inclinare), but 
Since he has taught us by his example how miserable a thing free 
will (iberum arbitrium) is, if God works notin us to will and todo, 
of what use to us were grace imparted in such scanty measure?” 

These passages clearly prove that Calvin affirmed 
for man in innocence the power of contrary choice— 
the liberty of inclining to either of opposing alterna- 
tives. He plainly—zz éerminis—declares that, al- 
though Adam freely, elected to sin, he might have 
done otherwise—he might have elected to stand. If 
this be Determinism, white is black, or we are dazed. 
And if we are out of harmony with Calvin in hold- 
ing that Adam had the power of contrary choice, we 
have not been able to follow a guide in a broad road 
at noon-day. The truth is, we derived our doctrine 
from him, in great measure, and have faithfully stuck 
to him until this hour. But, copious as our citations 
have been, we have not finished. We would sooner 
Part with most things than our good Calvinistic 
name, and must exhaust the means we have of pro- 
tecting it. We propose to show, by further testi- 
Mony, that to the only freedom of will which Deter- 
Mninists allow Calvin was unwilling to concede the 
title; that he threw contempt upon the liberty of 
Spontaneity, and sharply distinguished it from free- 
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dom of will; that, besides spontaneity which in 
Adam was not fixed, there was that freedom of will 
which involves the power of otherwise determining; 
and that it was not spontaneity, but that freedom of 
will which is distinguished from it, which was lost 
by the Fall. ‘If these positions can be made good, it 
will be still more clearly seen that it is the Determin- 
ists, and not we, who are out of harmony with ‘‘the 
great theologian of the Reformation.”? 
Let us again hear Calvin: 


“Tn this way, then, man is said to have free will (/iberi arbitrii), 
not because he has a free choice (/iberam electionem) of good and 
evil, but because he voluntarily does wrong, and not by compul 
Sion, This is true; but why should so small a matter have been 
dignified with so proud a title? An admirable freedom (egregia 
ene, libertas)! that man is not forced to be the servant of sin, while 
he is, however, a voluntary slave; his will being bound by the fet 
ters of sin.” 1 

“Let us observe that the Power of free will (Ziberi arbitrit) is 
not to be considered in any of those desires which proceed more 


from instinct (essentia inclinatione—determination of essence) 
than mental deliberation ( 


ret mentis deliberatione).” * 
us such a free will (¢ale Liberum arbitrium)—if you choose 
to call it so—is left to man,” etc, 3 
Teasoning is vicious, because it leaps 
to free (/iéberum); whereas we have 


ro k 
Proved above that a thing may be done voluntarily, though not 


subject to free choice,” 4 


« 
Pi ae Augustin here teach? ‘That the will of man is it- 
vin] oe “eram), but only to evil. But this epithet [says Cal- 
iniquity.» Properly attached to it, since it is the slave (serva) of 


“They collect that si : Sf! 
deny the Validity me Sin can be avoided, if it is voluntary; aud I 


f the ar ‘ i 
fi Sument, because the inference is 
rom voluntary (2oluntario) to Hee (Ziberum).6 
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“T would call it free (4éberum), if the term, could be accepted 
among us as synonyinous with spontaneous (spontaneo),’’1 

“Let us define necessity. Pighius will not concede to me that 
it is a fixed and established stability, where a thing cannot be 
otherwise than it is. . . Since he [God] continues stable, he is in 
Some sense a necessity to himself—is not forced from without; nor 
does he eyen force himself, but spontaneously and voluntarily in- 
Clines to that which he does by necessity.” ? 5 

This last passage, especially, brings out the ordi- 
nary doctrine of Calvin, that spontaneous voluntary 
action may consist with necessity, He never opposes 
Spontaneity to moral necessity. He only opposes it 
to co-action or compulsion—a force acting against the 
will. He explicitly distinguishes freedom of will 
(dibertas voluntatzs) from this spontaneousness (spon 
tanettas). He is unwilling to grant that the latter is 
any freedom of the will, in a proper sense. The 
Specific difference between them, which he desig- 
nates, is that spontaneity may consist with necessity, 
while freedom of the will cannot, Now as he con- 
Stantly attributed freedom of will (/ébertas volunta- 
4s), in his definite sense of it, to Adam, he affirmed 
for him, while in innocence, that exemption from ne- 
cessity which is its differentiating property. He was 
free (ber) in the sense that he could choose either 
holiness or sin, He had the power of deliberate elec- 
tion between conflicting alternatives, not merely 
Spontaneous,dispositions, In a word, he had, accord- 
ing to Calvin, the power of contrary choice. 

On the other hand, the Determinist denies to Adam 
the power of contrary choice (Calvin's /ébertas volun- 
fatis). The only form of action which he concedes 
to him is that of spontaneity—of doing as he pleased; 
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and he maintains that. it was of necessity that he 
pleased to sin. ‘T’his, we urge, rejects the difference 
as to freedom of will between Adam and his natural, 
fallen descendants, which is asserted not only by 
Calvin, but by the unbroken consensus of the Church. 
For if unregenerate men have the sort of liberty 
which Adam had, they are not different, but alike, 
No freedom of the will was lost, for there is none 
other, according to the Deterininist, but that of spon- 
taneity, and that is now possessed—a liberty incon- 
sistent only with Coaction, but not with necessity. 
What then, we ask, was lost? 

If the answer to this demand be returned, that the 
Spontaneous love of holiness was lost, and nothing 
remains but the Spontaneous love of sin—the only 
answer possible, so far as we can conceive—we rejoin: 

1. According to the Determinist, spontaneity and 
necessity always coexist. He who acts spontaneously 
acts necessarily. But if Adam, according to the sup- 
posed Concession, had the spontaneous love of holi- 
ness, he was under the necessity of choosing holiness; 
otherwise his Spontaneity, as motive, would not have 
controlled his volition, But he did not—he chose 
sin. He was then both necessarily and contingently 
related to holiness; which is a contradiction. 

_3. TE he chose to sin—and he did—then, as his 


since he could not h 


actuated by two necessary influences of contradictory 
character—the spontaneity leading to holiness and 
the spontaneity leading to sin, He was, therefore, 
necessarily determined to holiness and_ necessarily 


determined to Sin; which is a contradiction. 
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3. If, to meet the difficulty, it be said, that Adam, 
like the regenerate man, had a twofold spontaneity— 
one leading to holiness and the other to sin, we Te- 
ply: (1) That the contradiction already emphasized 
emerges, namely, that as according to the Determin- 
ist, spontaneity and necessity imply each other, Adam 
would have been necessarily determined to holiness 
and sin at the same time. (2) That such a dual 
spontaneity must either have been concreated with 
Adam or not. If it was concreated with him, it is 
admitted that God was the efficient producer of a 
Spontaneity necessarily issuing in sin}; which is mon- 
Strous. If it was not concreated with Adam, it was 
the product of his own agency, and then two fees 
tiesemerge: First, that the will would have produce 
4 spontaneity, which is contradictory to the position 
of the Determinist; for he makes motives efficiently 
control the acts of the will. Now he contends that 
the motives spring from the spontaneity of the or 
Consequently, the spontaneity efficiently controls the 
acts of the will. But according to the supposition in 
hand, the sinful spontaneity of Adam, as not con- 
Created with him, must have been produced by an ise 
of his will. What, then, efficiently controlled this ac 
of the will? Nothing. ‘The supposed act is, there- 
fore, itself nothing, since it is an effect bsp 
cause. And so the supposition is destroyed by the 
logic of Determinism. And yet, as we have sin 
Shown, this is the way in which President Edwar s 
accounts for the introduction of the first sinful prin- 
ciple into a nature previously holy; that is, a Lio 
Which absolutely contradicts his fundamental yi 
that the will cannot determine the principles of the 
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soul, but is determined by them, and derives from 
them all the significance of its acts! ‘This is, to us, 
something truly wonderful. It shows to what expe- 
dients a great intellect was reduced in the impracti- 
cable attempt to adjust the philosophy of Determinism 
to the critical, regulative, far-reaching case of the first 
human sin—the peccatum originale originans. It 
could not have been produced except by a preceding 
Principle of sin; it preceded and produced that prin- 
ciple! It is caused by a sinful principle; it causes 
the same sinful principle! It is cause and effect at 
the same time, Secondly, if a two-fold spontaneity— 
holy and sinful, was not concreated with Adam, it 
follows that a holy Spontaneity which was concreated 
with him necessarily led to the production of a sinful 
spontaneity, which is an absurdity of absurdities, 
upon the Determinist Scheme itself; or that the sinful 
Spontaneity was produced by an arbitrary act of the 
will, which is equally absurd, upon that scheme. 
(3) The Supposition of a dual spontaneity would 
suppose a schism in the moral nature of Adam, 4 
fissure in his soul between two conflicting and irre 
concilable Principles, and that is an hypothesis which 
finds no countenance either in the teachings of Calvin 
ie the consensus of the Church. It is the spawn of 
Wk vae (4) The hypothesis of a two-fold 
atte med ie be tantamount to that of contrary 
holy Naber rejected by the Determinist; for a 
pret ie ee tit incline the will in one ie 
would be that: “han eit gia as The only been! 
apeeia 3 on the Principles of the Determinist, 
ciate inotives would effectually neutralize the 

» and the will would stand stock still, like the 
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ass between two bundles of hay. (5) If the suppo- 
sition of a dual spontaneity, holy and sinful, be dis- 
carded, a return must be made toa single one; and 
as the pious Determinist himself does not hold that a 
sinful one was created by God, the history of man 
must have begun with a holy spontaneity. Now, 
however feeble it may at first have been, yet as it 
exclusively occupied the territory of the soul, it must, 
upon the principles of Determinism, have controlled 
the will; and it seems impossible to show how, upon 
those principles, it could have been lost. 

These considerations appear to us to prove conclus- 
ively that the attempt to bring the doctrine of the 
Determinist into harmony with that of Calvin, in re- 
gatd to the sort of freedom which was lost by the 
Fall, breaks down; namely, by the supposition that 
both teach the loss simply of spontaneous holiness. 
For, in the first place, as we have shown, this suppo- 
sition is, upon his own principles, incompetent to the 
Determinist. In the second place, he denies the exe 
dstence of such a thing. as freedom of the will, as 
internal toman—as a part of his subjectivity; whereas 
Calvin affirms it, and designates that as the freedom 
which was lost by the Fall. In the third place, Cal- 
vin maintained, what the Determinist cannot consist 
€ntly do, the loss of a holy spontaneity by the Fall; 
and accounts for it on the ground of the possession 
by a mutable will of the power of election, by which 
it might determine to abide in holiness, or fall away 
into sin: a power of contrary choice which the De- 
terminist utterly denies, and which, in relation to 
the contrasts of sin and holiness, is precisely that 
freedom of the will (liberum arbitrium) which was 
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lost by the Fall, and the loss of which has reduced 
man to the moral necessity of choosing only one 
alternative—the fatal one of sin. So far from having 
been as rigorous a Determinist as Jonathan Edwards, 
in regard to man in innocence, Calvin taught that in 
that estate he possessed a freedom of will other than 
that of spontaneity, and inconsistent with necessity; 
that is, the liberty of contrary choice, which the De- 
terminist wholly denies, And in affirming that 
power in Adam, we, therefore, have trod in his foot- 
steps. We have not, in this respect, maintained a 
theory which, as has been alleged, ‘‘is perfectly irre 
conciliable with his views.’? 

We pass on now to show by quotations from his 
works, that Calvin held the view for which we have 
contended, and for which we have been criticised, 
that the present disabled condition of man, in which 
his will is in complete bondage to sin, is to be ac 
counted for on the ground of its being Jenal and not 
original, 

up ches, (philosophers) always presuppose in man a reasott 
by which he is able to guide himself aright. From this method of 
ents Weare forced Somewhat to dissent. For philosophers be- 
ing unacquainted with the corruption of nature, which is the pu 
ishment of revolt (defectionis pena), erroneously confound two 
ha of man, which are very different from each other.” * 

_ For, when itis said that the sin of Adan has made us obuox- 

tous tq the justice [rather judgment; Latin: judicio, French: 

pccdinial of God, the meauing is not that we who are in oll 

al nso and blameless are bearing his guilt, but that since 

incite Broun are all placed under the curse (maledic 
ave brought us under obligation.”’* 


‘ ; 
5 ae Since he [Augustin] had said, ‘that no ground of blame 
ness (culpe rationem) could he discovered, where nature 
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hecessity governs (bi natura dominatur aut necessitas),’ he cau- 
tions us that this does not hold except in regard to a nature sound 
and in its integrity (sane et inlegre) ; that men are not subject to 
necessity (necessitati non subjacere homines), but as the first man 
contracted it for them by his voluntary fault. ‘To us,’ says he, 
‘nature is made a punishment (facta est pena); and what was the 
just punishment of the first man is nature to us. Since therefore 
necessity is the punishment of sin, the sins which thence arise are 
justly censured, and the blame of them is deservedly imputed to 
men; because the origin is voluntary (voluntarium est princt- 
pium).’ Now then what cause has Pighius for scorning and de- 
tiding the solution furnished by me [Calvin] ?”! 

“Another question is, since God is the author of nature, how 
comes it that no blame attaches to God, if we are lost by nature? 
T answer, there is a twofold nature: the one produced by God, and 
the other is the corruption of it. This condemnation (damnatio) 
therefore which Paul mentions does not proceed from God, but 
from a depraved nature; for we are not born such as Adam was at 
first created, we are not ‘wholly a right seed, but are turned into 
the degenerate’ offspring of a degenerate and sinful man,’’? 


These testimonies might be multiplied, but our 
Space is shortening, and those here adduced, though 
few, are sufficiently clear to prove that Calvin taught 
what we have inculcated—that the necessity of sin 
Under which we now groan is not the result of our 
first natural constitution, but is a penal infliction 
Upon us for having, by an unnecessitated decision of 
the will in Adam, dissolved the bond of life between 
Us and God, and subjected ourselves to his curse. 
The remarkable passage which we have cited from 
his great treatise on the Bondage and Liberation of 
the Human Will, in which Calvin subscribes to 
Augustin’s opinion, is of itself sufficient to convince 
any candid mind that the Reformer was not a De- 


We Servit. et Liberat, Hum. Arbit., p. 151 
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terminist, and that we have faithfully stated his 
doctrine. 

In proof of the generally admitted fact, that Calvin, 
like Luther and Melanchthon,' held that man has free 
will—not merely spontaneity, but the liberty of con- 
trary choice—in relation to things external, civil, and 
merely moral, we must content ourselves with pro- 
ducing a single but explicit utterance: ‘‘ He (Pighius) 
says, that we had recanted half of our doctrine, be- 
cause we attributed to man free will (derum arbit- 
rium) in things external and in civil business (# 
rebus externis et civilibus negottts).’?* 

Here the distinction is drawn between things ma- 
tural and things spiritual. What he absolutely denies 
in regard to the latter, he allows in respect to the 
former, namely, the power of otherwise determining 
or of electing between opposite alternatives. We have 
adduced abundant evidence from his writings to show 
that Calvin by free will (liberum arbitrium or libertas 
Yoluntatis) did not mean spontaneity. He admits 4 
Spontaneous power of the will in the unregenerate, and 
denies to them freedom of will in the proper sense 
In asserting, therefore, the existence in untegenerate 
men of freedom of will quoad naturalia, he must have 
designated a different freedom from that which he 
allows to them, and the same with that which he te 
fuses to them, guoad spiritualia, What could that be 
but the liberty of election between contrary courses? 

The point to which we here invoke attention 15, 
that as Calvin affirmed for man the liberty of contrary 


1 
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choice in relation to some things, viz., things exter- 
nal and civil, he maintained a doctrine which is dia- 
metrically opposed to the position of the Determinist, 
that the liberty of contrary choice is impossible to 
Men in relation to any things; and further, that as 
he asserted the existence of that power in man xoz, 
he did not consider it as a peculiar property of Adam. 
And so there is no support in his doctrine for the 
view, that Adam’s case was so entirely removed from 
the field of our consciousness and observation that we 
are debarred from considering. it as in relation to the 
question of the will. But here is a case which falls 
under tlie scope of present consciousness and observa- 
tion ; and we submit that the judgment of Calvin, as 
well as of the Reformers in general, was that this case 
exhibits the possession by man, under limitations, of 
the power of contrary choice. ‘I'he truth is, that it is 
this power in the natural sphere which conditions, in 
great measure, the possibility of merely moral culture, 
and the penal inflictions of human government. The 
evidence from this particular quarter, then, fails to 


Sustain the allegation that Calvin was a Determinist, 


and that we have taught doctrine inconsistent with 
his views, 

The only consideration which seems to mar the 
completeness of the evidence which has been adduced 
as to Calvin’s doctrine of the will, is that he lends an 
apparent countenance to the Determinist tenet, that 
the volitions are efficiently controlled, in the last 
analysis, by the dictates of the understanding—the 
Same substantially with the dwbentia rationalis view 
of Turrettin and others, In regard to this, we would 
observe : 

It 
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1. That if Calvin did maintain that view, it was 
inconsistent with the great volume of his teaching in 
relation to the will. It would be a special hypothesis 
which could not be adjusted to the catholic genius of 
his views. We should, therefore, feel warranted in 
rejecting the special tenet, and accepting the bulk of 
his teaching, as representative of his true position. 

2. That we have not discovered the terms, /ubentia 
rationalis, nor any reference to the doctrine signified 
by them, in his treatise on Predestination, or in his 
discussion of the Bondage of the Will. If in the In- 
stitutes he alluded to the thing, although he did not 
Br the name, it was done exceptionally and slightly. 

ut, — 

3. We are decidedly of the opinion, after carefully 
looking into the matter, that Calvin, in the passage 
in the Institutes' in which he mentions the regulative 
influence of the intellect upon the will, did not have 
his eye upon the question of the psychological rela- 
tion between the two faculties—the ouly one pecu- 
liarly considered by the Determinists—but spoke of 
the le: 
fore his mind was not, Zs the will, in its acts, effi: 
rsd Controlled by the representations of the intel- 
tt av it Was, Ought the will, in its acts, to 

y the judgments of the intellect? The 
faa? we ate satisfied, which Calvin was enforcing was 
this : the intellect gives the law of truth, as the con- 
Science furnishes the law of duty. And as the will is 
under obligation to conform to the standard of moral- 
ity erected in the moral nature, it is also bound to 
adjust itself to the Standard of truth in the intellect 


*B.L, ©. XV., @% 7, 8. 
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ual. This was the relation between the faculties 
instituted at creation, and so long as man stood in 


innocence, the will freely obeyed the law of truth 


in the intelligence and the law of duty in the con- 
Science, And so ought it to be now, although it is 
vastly different. But if the psychological question 
had been propounded to Calvin, Is every act of the 
will, in factp necessarily controlled by a dictate of the 
understanding? he must to have been logically con- 
sistent with himself, have returned the answer, that 
the first sin of man disproved such an hypothesis ; for 
the first volition to sin could not have been efficiently 
caused by a holy judgment, and all the judgments of 
the intellect were, in man’s primitive condition, con- 
formed to the law of truth. 

We close our citations from Calvin's works, in re- 
gard to the particular point before us, with a passage 
which is simply extraordinary, in view of the attempt 
to quadrate his doctrine of the will with that of Phil- 
osophical Necessity as held by President Edwards, 
It exhibits a radical difference, touching the very na- 
ture of the inquiry as to the freedom of the will, 
between these illustrious men, Let us hear from 
Edwards his statement of the case: 


“The plain and obyious meaning of the word freedom and liberty, 
in common spreech, is power, opportunity, or advantage, that any 
one has, to do as he pleases. Or, in other words, his being free 
from hinderance or impediment in the way of doing or conducting, 
in any respect as he wills, And the contrary to liberty, whatever 
hame we call that by, isa person’s being hindered or analiee 
Conduct as he will, or being necessitated to do otherwise HU rst 
talk of liberty, or the contrary, as belonging to the very will itself, 
is not to speak good sense, if we judge of sense and nonsense by 
the original and proper sense of words ‘There are two eee 
that are contrary to this which is called liberty in common speech. 
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One is constraint: the same is otherwise called force, compulsion, 
and coaction, which is a person’s being necessitated to doa thing 
contrary to his will, The other is restraint, which is his being 
hindered, and not having power to do according to his will. . « 
Tet @ person come by his volition or choice how he will, yet, if he 
is able, and there is nothing in the way to hinder his pursuing and 
executing his will, the man is fully and perfectly free, according to 
the primary and common notion of freedom.”! 


Here with the formality of definition Edwards 
limits freedom to the unforced and unimpeded exectt- 
tion, in the external sphere, of our internal resolu- 
tions—the unhindered outward expression of our in- 


ward spontaneity. Now let Calvin state his view of 
the case: 


“The power of the human will is not to be estimated by the 
event, as ‘some unskilful persons are absurdly wont todo. ‘They 
think it an elegant and ingenious proof of the bondage of the 
human will, that even the greatest monarchs are sometimes 
thwarted in their wishes, But the ability of which we speak must 
be considered as within the man, not measured by outward success. 
Tn discussing the subject of free will, the question is not, whether 
external obstacles will permit a man to execute what he has inter- 
nally resolved, but whether in any matter whateyer he has a free 
Power of judging and of willing. If men possess both of these, 
Attilins Regulus, shut up in a barrel studded with shafp nails, will 
have a will no less free than Augustus Caesar ruling with imperial 
Sway over a large portion of the globe.’ ? 


i it not manifest that the identification of Calvin’s 
doctrine of the Will with the Determinism of Edwards 
cannot be effected ? These two definitive statements of 
the very question at issue are as contradictory as are 
the members of the proposition: A is Not-A. Hither 
freedom is outward orinward. A middle supposition 


is excluded. We must make our election betweetl 
IRN Gn Ube. yeh an geen 
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the two contradictories. We go with Calvin; and we 
have gone with him all along. 

We have admitted, in this discussion, that the only 
forin of liberty allowed by Determinists is spontaneity. 
We speak here of the current doctrine of Calvinistic 
writers who in the main avow Determinist principles, 
who accept the doctrine of Philosophical Necessity 
with certain modifications of their own. Among 
these modifications is the view that he who has spon- 
taneity has liberty. ‘They do not disjoin free action 
and spontaneous action. On the contrary, they 
identify them. But such was not the unmodified 
Position of the modern corypheeus of that school. 
Edwards did not consider spontaneity, unimpeded 
subjective action, as freedom. He limited freedom to 
the external sphere, the unforced or unhindered 
carrying into outward action of necessary Volitions. 
This is the only liberty he assigns to man. If that 
Was Calvin’s doctrine, outward and inward are the 
Same. Our brother who alleges that Calvin was as 
tigorous a Determinist as Edwards, and that our 
Views cannot be reconciled with those of the Re- 
former, says: ‘The definition of freedom is ever 
before us in the plain proposition, that the person in 
question may act as he pleases.”” ‘That is exactly the 
Position of Edwards, but it is also exactly the opposite 
of Calvin’s, We are content to leave it to the judg- 
Ment of the candid reader to determine whether 
Calvin and Edwards can be reconciled, and whether 
in differing from the latter we have not maintained 
the ground of the former. . 

The second. branch of the allegation we are con- 
Sidering is, that in affirming the liberty of contrary 
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choice or of otherwise determining, for man in inno- 
cence, we have made an attempt to rehabilitate the 
Arminian theory of the Will, and have inculcated a 
new theology which is in conflict with the articles of 
our faith as set forth in our standards. We regret 
that the room left us will allow only a brief answer 
to this. allegation. We proceed to interrogate the 
Standards which are distinctively Calvinistic with 
tefetence to the points in which it is charged that we 
depart from them. Those, the testimony of which 
we shall bring forward, are, the Gallic, the Scotch, 
and the Second Helvetic Confessions, the Canons of 
the Synod of Dort, the Formula Consensus Helvetica; 
and the Westininster Confession. They will be ad- 
mitted to be Calvinistic formularies, 
__ Gallic Confession: “We believe that mian, created in purity and 
in tegrity, and conformed to the image of God, fell away from the 
grace which he had received by his own fault (sua ipsius culpa) 
+ « . Likewise although he be endued with a will which is moved 
to this or that (ad hoc vel illud), nevertheless, since it is entirely 
captive under sin, he has absolutely no liberty to seek good, except 
oe he may receive it from grace and by the gift of God.” ! 
Here we notice: 1. That it is affirmed that man, 
who had to imperfection in his natural make which 
could lead to sin, fell by his own fault. He could 
tot, therefore, have sinned by a necessity of nature; 
as the Deterniinist Maintains, and a necessity operat 
ae through a natural imperfection, as Edwards con 
hay ai was by his natural furniture qualified to 
if he and the inference is, that he might have stood 
alias so willed; an inference which the Detet- 
utterly denies, 2. This passage intimates that 
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a will which may incline in different directions, which 
was originally possessed by man, is yet possessed by 
him, but only as to things which are not good, in the 
sense of spiritual and saving. This cannot be recon- 
ciled to the Determinist view. 

Scotch Confession: “We confess and acknowledge that this our 
Lord God created man, that is to say, our first parent Adam, in his 
image and likeness; to whom he gave wisdom, dominion, right- 
eousness, free will (diberum arbitrium) and a clear knowledge of 
himself: so that in the whole nature of man no imperfection could 
be marked.” 

“We confess that the cause of good works is not our free will 
(Giberum arbitrium), but the Spirit of our Lord Jesus.” 2 

Here we see that the free will which man received 
from God at creation he lost by the Fall, in relation to 
good works. This is opposed to the Determinist po- 
Sitioti, which, first, denies that mati can possess, 


“under any circumstances, a free will (Wderum arbit- 


rium), for it pronounces freedom of the will an ab- 
Surdity; and, secondly, denies that man ever lost that 
which he could never have possessed. 


Second Helvetic Confession: “We teach upon this subject, which 
has always produced many conflicts in the Church, that the condi- 
tion or state of man must be considered in a threefold manner: In 
the first place, what (gwalis—what sort of being) man was before 
the Fall, withont doubt upright and free (/ider); who ey ed. 
Power tofemain in thé good, and decline to the evil (gut et in 
bond manere et ad inalum potuerit declinare), but he declined to 
the evil, and involved in sin and death both himself and the whole 
tace of mortals, as has before been said. In the next place, it is to 

€ considered what man was after the Fall, His intellect was not 
taken away from man, his will was not torn away from him, nor 
was he entirely changed into a stone or stock; but they Wreht 
altered and impaired in man, that they cannot any TAGES othd F| 
they were able to do before the Fall. The intellect indeed is ob- 
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secured, but the will (vo/untas) from having been free (ex Libera) is 
made the servant of sin. For it serves sin not unwillingly, but 
willingly (nom nolens, sed volens); for, indeed, it is said to be will 
(voluntas, willingness) not unwillingness (zon noluntas, not not- 
will), Therefore in regard to evil or sin, man was not forced 
(coactus) either by God, or by the Devil, but did evil of his own 
accord (swa sponte); and in this respect it is the product of a will 
most free (1x hac parte liberrimi est arbitrii).’?» 


The third aspect of the subject relates to the regen- 
erated condition of man, with which the present 
question is not directly concerned. ‘This testimony 
is clear touching the Possession by man in innocence 
of the power of contrary choice, of otherwise deter- 
mining. He could have stood in the good, says this 
venerable standard j he could not have so stood, says 
the Determinist; for he did sin spontaneously, and 
his spontaneous action was necessary. We have ad- 
hered to the doctrine of this grand old formulary, 


which is not only thoroughly Calvinistic, but thor” 


oughly Presbyterian. 
We come now to the Canons of the Synod of Dort: 


“« - nal 
een sae Pueshaiae was created after the image of God with 
in his iene : a knowledge of his Creator and of spiritual things 
heart lctuatass tins adorned with righteousness in his will and 
80 was holy in fe ie os with purity in all his affections, and 
tion of fi ati faculities (totus sanctus); but by the instiga- 

¢ Devil and his own free will (didera sua ‘voluntate) he 


Severe : 
nk, himself from God, and stripped himself of those excellent 


foe we Rejection of Errors, appended to the chapter 
which the Preceding extract is taken, the ven- 


erabl 
poe among other errors, ‘rejects that of 
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“Who teach: ‘That spiritual gifts, or good habitudes, and virtues, 
such as goodness, holiness, righteousness, could not have had a 
place in the will of man when he was first cteated, and hence were 
hot separated from it at the Fall.’ For this conflicts with the de- 
Scription of the image of God which the Apostle furnishes, Eph, iv. 
24, where he represents it as consisting of righteousness and holi- 
ness, which certainly have a place in the will.” 


Here this great Synod of Calvinistic divines affirms 
that man, at creation, had an ample furniture of gifts 
to enable him to meet the requirements of his proba- 
tion. He was lacking in no part: he was /ofus sanc- 
tus. It is true that he was defective in the sense that 
he was not confirmed in holiness by the determining 
Stace of God, as we have before indicated ; there was 
an intrinsic mutability in his will, as we shall see 
that the Westminster Confession specifies: but he 
had a sufficient supply of gifts and strength from 
Stace to enable him to resist the tendency to evil 
which might arise out of this mutability of will and 
to overcome it. ‘The difference between this view 
and that of the Determinist is, that in the one case no 
necessity of sinning is affirmed as springing from this 
defect, but, on the contrary, it is maintained that the 
mutable will might have chosen to stand in holiness; 
while in the other it is contended that, without the 
determining intervention of grace, the imperfection 
of man’s constitution led of necessity, led unavoid- 
ably, “‘certainly, infallibly,” to sin. It ought, more- 
Over, to be noticed that the Synod makes the will 
Uself'a seat of spiritual gifts and a holy Aaditws, and 
clearly implies that, when spiritual life was lost by 
the Fall, sinful dispositions inhered in the will. 


1 bid., pp? 708, 703- 
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This is contrary to the regulative view of Determin- 
ism, that the will is the mere servitor and instrument 
of the other faculties, the dispositions of which lie 
back of it and efficiently control its acts. And if it 
be said that the will, in the nomenclature of the 
Synod, included the emotions, the answer is obvious: 
1. That if that be so, the emotions are not represented 
as being, exclusively of the will, the subject of regu- 
lative dispositions; 2. That the language of the 
Synod explicitly distinguishes the heart (cos) from 
the will (voluntas), and consegently it could not have 
employed the term ‘will’ generically, as synony- 
mous with ‘active powers.” 
We cite next the Formula Consensus Helvetica: 


“As “known unto God are all his works from the beginning of 
the world,’ so in time, of his infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
he created man, the glory and crown of his works, after his image, 
and consequently upright, wise, and just; subjected him, when 
created, to a covenant of works, and freely promised him his fel- 
lowship, friendship, and life in it, if he should conduct himself 
obediently to his will, Moreover, that promise annexed to the 
covenant of works was not merely the continuation of earthly life 
and happiness, but chiefly the possession of life eternal and heav- 
only taat is, in heaven, if he should run a course of perfect obedi- 
etice, a life to be passed, with unntterable joy, in communion wi 
Nee as Well in the body as in the soul. . . . None of us asseitt to 
the opinion of those who deny that the reward of celestial blessed- 
ness was proposed to Adam in the event of his obeying God.’” 


Ne have here a glowing description of those glot 
ous qualities with which man was magnificently en” 
dowed at cteation, which makes it impossible t 
Suppose that he had not power to stand in the service 


of his God. And yet this view, which we have also 
oR Sod And yet this view, which we have alse 
‘Tbid., PP. 732; 733. 
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steadily maintained, is what the Determinist denies, 
He affirms that the sin of Adam was unavoidable. 
What contradictories could be more pronounced? 
Let it be noticed, also, how plainly the Formula Con- 
sensus intimates that Adam might have obeyed the 
Covenant of Works, and secured eternal life and bliss, 
which of course the Determinist refuses to admit, at 
least must logically refuse to admit. ‘This perspicu- 
ous formulary unquestionably sustains our view— 
which we have proved to have been that of Calvin— 
that Adam had the ability to stand, although he was 
liable to fall; and that, as he might have stood, he 
Possessed the power to have determined otherwise 
than he did, when he decided for sin. 

We tire of adducing testimony which shows redun- 
dantly, that the Consensus of the Reformed Church 
is in the teeth of the Determinist philosophy, in its 
application to that sin from the womb of which all 
other sins are born, which deluged the earth with 
Woes, and opened the gates of hell for myriads of our 
Tace. But the allegation, that we are out of harmony 
with otir own formularies, must be met; and we con- 
clude the appeal to symbolic atithority with the testi- 
Mony of the Westminster Standards : 

“After God had made all other creatures, he created man male 
and female, with reasonable and immortal souls, endued with 
knowledge, righteousness, aud true holiness, after his owt image, 


having the law of God written in their hearts, and power to fulfil 
it} and yet under a possibility of transgressing, being left to the 


a erty of their own will, which was subject unto change. Beside 

1s law written in their hearts, they received a command not to 
fat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil ; which while they 
Kept they were happy in their communion with God and had do- 


Munion over the creatures,” 


1 Conf. of Faith, C. 1V., 22. 
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“Having the law of God written in their hearts, and power to 
fulfil it,’72 

“Man in his state of innocency had freedom and power to will 
and to do that which is good and well-pleasing to God; but yet 
mutably, so that he might fall from it.” 

“Man, by his fall into a State of sin and death, hath wholly lost 
all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation.’ 

“Our first parents, being left to the freedom of their own will, 


Haley the estate wherein they were created, by sinning against 
” 


“God gave to Adam a law, as a covenant of works, by which he 
bound him and all his posterity to personal, entire, exact, and per 
Petual obedience ; promised life upon the fulfilling, and threatened 


death upon the breach of it; and endued him with power and abil- 
ity to keep it, 


«it fas been not unfrequentiy said that the West 
tuster Standards are neutral in regard to the ques- 
tion between Supralapsarians and Sublapsarians, and 
in relation to the controversy about Philosophical 
Necessity. We are not now directly concerned about 
the former of these affirmations, although indirectly 
ae ae eae thoroughly satisfied of the correct 
hess of Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion, that no Cal 
vanistic Determinist can logically refuse to be 4 
Supralapsarian and the brother whose criticisms We 
raha Considering is, we think, an instance of its 
tsias a Supports his Determinism against theo- 
giieh objections, grounded in the Sublapsarian views 
bs ne Fpeaits § to Supralapsarian principles. We 
He d S Consistency, if we cannot his doctrine. 
a he Not, as some others, avow a Sublapsariat 
aa Determinist philosophy, betwee 
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which there is as much harmony as between Joab and 
Amasa. 

We take issue, however, very distinctly with the 
assertion of the neutrality of the Calvinistic symbols 
in general, or of the Westminster Standards in par- 
ticular, in relation to the Determinist controversy. 
Principal Cunningham has an elaborate discusssion to 
Prove this thesis. If we had room we would like to 
subject his argument to a searching examination, but 
we have not; and must restrict what we have to say 
further to a few concise comments on the passages 
cited from the Westminster Standards, in which, we 
are confident, their inconsistency with the principles 
of Determinism, so far as the question of the will is 
concerned, will be made to appear. 

In the first place, these standards unmistakably de- 
Clare that man at first had freedom of the will; that 
Our first parents were left to the liberty or freedom of 
their own will; and that the will of man is endued 
With a natural liberty. Here it is plainly asserted 
that freedom or liberty isa property of the will. Now 
the Determinist flatly denies this. He contends that 
freedom is a property of the man, and not of the will. 
The man is a free agent, but the will is not free. 
Edwards ridicules the notion that the will can be 
free. Are we dreaming when we say that these views 
ate palpably opposed to each other? Are is and is 
Rot the same thing? Is an affirmative proposition 
neutral in relation to its negative? 

_ In the second place, the standards affirm that man 
m innocency had freedom to will and to do, ete. 

hey assert the freedom of the man both in willing 
and in doing. Now the Determinist affirms that free- 
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dom or liberty consists only in doing as one has 
willed, not in willing and doing. We have already 
cited the definition of Edwards and the admission of 
our critic to prove this. Here, then, we haye again 
two affirmations that are utterly opposed to each 
other. 


In the third place, the standards expressly declare 
that man at first had power to fulfil or keep the law 


of God. The Determinist denies that he had such 
power, For if he had, he might have kept the law 
and been justified. But he was under a necessity of 


sinning resulting from the fixed operation of God's 


fore-ordaining purpose through the imperfection of 
his make. Man therefore could not have had 4 
power to fulfil the law which might have defeated 
God's purpose. Now then we have the propositions 
before us: Man had power to keep the law; man had 
not power to keep the law. Can the former of these 
be neutral to the latter? Or can they agree? Only 
when est and nom est can be reconciled or be neutral 
towards each other, 

: Tn the fourth place, the standards employ the terms 
liberty of the will, power of the will, ability of the 
will, interchangeably, They evidently make no dif- 
ference between them, But Determinists insist ou 4 
difference between ability and liberty, We encounter 
then another contradiction, 

_ in the fifth place, the standards assert, as to mau 
i imnocence, that there was a possibility of trams 
Stessing, thus implicitly affirming that there was 4 
Possibility of not transgressing. The Determinist 


asserts that there was a necessity of transgressillg: 


Here is another contradiction. ‘The Determinist 
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affirms the impossibility of not transgressing, which 
adds still another contradiction to the growing cat- 
alogue. 

In the sixth place, the standards evidently represent 
the will, in consequence of its mutability—its liability 
to change, as the seat of the cause which produced 
the first sin, ‘The Determinist denies this, but lodges 
the mutability primarily in the nature, extraneously 
tothe will. ‘The will must be held to be the mere 
instrument used by the other faculties; hence the 
origin of the first sin must have lain back of the will. 
In this we desery another contradiction. In fact, the 
Standards take the common sense ground that the 
nature of the soul must include the spontaneous dis- 

_Position of the will, while the consistent Determinist 
Tepresents it as excluding that disposition. ‘The will 
is no sharer of the nature; it is extra-natural, and the 
mere hand of the nature! We cau see how the nature 
lies back of and influences the decisions or acts of the 
will—the volitions; but then the nature includes the 
habitus of the will itself, This is the view taken by 
the standards and rejected by consistent Determinists. 

In the seventh place, there is an irreconcilable 
difference between the doctrine of our standards and 
that of Determinism, as expounded by President 
Edwards, in regard to the question whether man, in 
Innocence, possessed the power of otherwise determin- 
Ing than he actually did, that is, the power of con- 
trary choice in relation to the alternatives of holiness 
and sin. We need not state particularly the Deter- 
minist position on this question. It is familiar to all 
that it wholly denies the possibility of such a power. 
Edwards pronounces it absurd. Adam who did 
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actually choose sin could not have chosen not to sim. 
- His sin was unavoidable, as the result of a philosophi- 
cal necessity operating through his spontaneity upom 
his will. ‘This we have denied, and for doing so are 
criticised as being in opposition to our standards. 
Now let us collect the statements which bear upon 
the point: Man.was made in the image of God, 
endued with knowledge, righteousness, and. true 
holiness, had the law of God written on his heart and 
Power to fulfil it. So says the Confession in one 
place. In another it declares that God endued man 
with power and ability to keep the law. He had 
“the law of God written on’? his ‘‘heart, and power 
tofulfil it”? Sosays the Larger Catechism. Agaitl 
the Confession Says that man had freedom and power 
to will and to do that which is good and well-pleasing 
to God; and further, that he hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good. Man had powet 
to fulfil the law; power and ability to keep it; free 
om and power to will and to do what was right; aul 
ability of will to spiritual good—for if he has lost 
that ability, he must have had it to lose. Here, thet 
1S power, ability, freedom—more, ability, and free 
dom of will, to choose holiness, He who can deny 
that the standards affirm that man had that powet 
and freedom, can deny the plainest statements. But 
on the other hand, it is a fact that man did choose 
sti. How can the fact be accounted for? The 
Standards say that being left to the freedom of his 
will, he fell; that his power to fulfil, to keep, the law 
hin Possessed under a possibility of his transgressi0S) 
ause he was left to the liberty of his own will, 


Which was subject to change; that he had freedom 
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and power to will and to do what was right, mutably, 
so that he might fall from it. He might stand, yet 
he might fall; he might will and do right, yet he 
might will and do wrong; he might choose holiness, 
yet he might choose sin. When then he did sin, 
might he not have done otherwise? If so, although 
the terms ower of contrary choice are not used—and 
we care for the thing, not the words—the power 
itself is so plainly asserted that he who runs may 
tead. ‘To sum up the matter: the standards say that 
Adam in innocence had the power of otherwise deter- 
mining than he did; the Determinist says that he had 
not that power. ‘The two doctrines are contradictory 
and mutually exclusive. We must make our elec- 
tion; and as, when we found Calvin and Edwards 
Opposed to each other, we went with Calvin, so now 
we go with the Calvinistic standards rather than with 
the Deterministic philosophy. ‘The difficulty is not 
that we have departed from Calvin and the Calvin- 
istic formularies, but that we have too faithfully 
employed their doctrine in regard to the determining 
effect of man’s first unnecessitated decision of the will 
for sin upon human guilt and corruption—a doctrine 
which dissipates the metaphysical speculations of 
Determinism as the rising sun dispels a morning 
Mist. 

We close with two brief but striking testimonies 
from illustrious Calvinists, whose shoes we would 
have been willing to bear. The first is from Dr. 
John Witherspoon, a successor of the great Edwards 
in the presidential chair at Princeton: 


“Itis remarkable that the advocates for necessity have adopted 
a distinction made use of for other purposes, and forced it into their 
12 
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service : Imean moral and natural necessity—they say natural or 
physical necessity takes away liberty, but moral necessity does 
not—at the same time they explain moral necessity so as to make 
it truly physical or natural, That is physical necessity which is 
the invincible effect of the law of nature, and it is neither less nat- 
ural nor less unsurmountable if it is from the laws of spirit, than it 
would be if it were from the laws of matter.’”! 


The other testimony is from Dr. Thornwell, whose 
admiration for Calvin amounted to a passion, and 


who made the Institutes his text-book of theological 
instruction, 


“ 

ae jet of Edwards breaks down. (1) It does not explain 
lk ‘e) nay not rid God [of the charge] of being the author of 
fer. (3) thiiae wei explain the moral value attached to charac- 
mination, Ni Cory explains self-expression, but not self-deter- 
then earns 4 just view must show how we first defermine, and 
found the m, ns express ourselves. In these determinations is 
nature rwoatal bi Significance of these expressions, Otherwise my 
Province of th sata than the nature of a plant... - The 
that is, to ri ay ill [in man’s state of innocence] was to determine, 
There is ue and ground these principles as a fixed nature. 
would iste re a6 When so determined, a holy necessity 
the possibilit ea the perfection of our being. ‘There was also 
nature, of Age a determining otherwise—a power of perverting out 
sphere, and Srmining it in another direction. . . . In the moral 

» and especially in relation to single acts, this freedom is 


now seen in man,?2 
bis Ee a Libertarian, nor do we pretend to 
affirms My Ceepny: of the will. No Necessitariam 
of the fests P ositively than we do the dreadful fact 
Cessity which holds the will of the unte- 
pai man in chains of bondage to sin, But we 
Porn fetinst the employment of this fact as a basis 
ib Philosophical generalization under 


1 
: i Vol. IV., Lecture om Divinity, XIIt., P. 89. 
oll. Writings, Vol, I, pp. 250, 251. 
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which all the other facts of man’s moral history—the 
fact of the first huthan sin and the fact of man’s pres- 
ent agency in the merely natural sphere—are to be 
reduced. The scheme of Philosophical Necessity, 
especially in the hands of Edwards, is an instance of 
brilliant thinking, and owed its religious application 
toa laudable intention; but the Calvinistic Theology, 
grounding itself in the sure Word of prophecy, may 
well say to the advocates of that system, Mou ¢alé 
auxilio nec defensoribus istis! 

We think we can, without arrogance, claim that 
we have proved: that Calvin was not ‘‘as rigorous an 
advocate of Determinism as Edwards himself ;”’ that 
we have closely adhered to his doctrine of the will; 
that, in the views we have maintained, we have not 
contravened, but represented, the great Calvinistic 
symbols, and that consequently, we have uot incul- 
cated ‘a new theology.’ 


CHAPTER Iv. 


en ae has been made against our views, as 

: maintained in former discussions, touching the 
will of Adam in relation to his first sin, that they are 
out of harmony With the doctrine of Calvin and the 
Calvinistic standards. It consisted, in substance, of 
two particular allegations: x, That our position that 
the first sin of man was the tesult of an unnecessi- 
tated and avoidable decision of the will, as contrary 
to the theory of Determinism or Philosophical Neces- 
sity, was uncalvinistic, ‘This allegation we have en- 
deavored to refute. It was shown, by a very full 
teference to the writings of Calvin and the Formu- 
laries of the Reformed Church, especially the West- 
minster standards, that in departing from the Neces- 
sitarian philosophy as applied to the first sin of the 
Tace, we had closely adhered to the great Reformer 
and the Symbols of the Calvinistic churches. We 
venture to express the hope that the exposition then 
elaborately furnished will call attention to the differ- 
ence, so little noticed and yet so important, between 
Calvinism as a doctrinal system and the philosophical 
hypothesis of Determinism, 

2. The second allegation, is that we have been 
equally uncalvinistic in our position in regard to the 
aga of the divine decree to the first sin of mat. 
ane ros proceed, in teliance upon God's help, to 
ae r 18 necessary, in order to avoid confusion: 

musapprehension, to clear the way by stating the 
(180) 
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points in regard to which there is’no controversy be- 
tween our critic and ourselves. It were worse than 
idle to contend about issues that have only an imag- 
inary existence. We both profess to be Calvinists, 
and, as a matter of course, there must be much 
ground which will be conceded to be common be- 
twixt us. 

In the first place, there is no dispute between us in 
tegard to the scope of the divine decrees. We both 
accept the statement of the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, in which the decrees of God are 
defined to be ‘‘his eternal purpose according to the 
counsel of his will, whereby, for his own glory, he 
hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass;"? aud 
also hold that whatsoever he has fore-ordained “‘he 
freely and unchangeably fore-ordained.” We differ, 
it appears, concerning the nature of this fore-ordina- 
tion; our critic considering it as exclusively effica- 
cious, and we distributing it into efficacious and per- 
Missive. There is a corresponding agreement and 
difference touching the scope of God’s providence, as 
€xecutive of his decrees. 

Tu the second place, there is no difference between 
us with reference to the absolute and sovereign nature 
Of the divine decrees as related to the acts of crea- 
tures. Whether they may be conditioned one by an- 
other isa question which has not so far been raised in 
this discussion. Particularly is there no divergence 
of view in respect to the absolute and unconditional 
nature of the special decree of Election; both main- 
taining the position, that it is in no degree grounded 
in, or conditioned by, the foresight of faith and good 
Works and perseverance in the same. We would be 
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at one in asserting that this decree is wholly effica- 
cious, Nor is there any disagreement as to the fact 


of Reprobation; but there is, as to its relations—we: 


affirming that the sin which it supposes was per- 
inissively, our critic, that it was efficaciously, fore 
ordained ; in other words, we denying, and he affirm- 
ing, that the first sin was necessitated by the divine 
decree, 

Th the third place, we have no controversy either 
as to the fact or the scope of the divine fore-knowledge, 
both holding that it includes all things—beings, 
events, and acts, ‘The difference between us concerti: 
ing the relation of God’s fore-knowledge to his decrees 
will enter into the matter of the ensuing discussion. 

In the fourth place, there is no debate betwixt us— 
although our brother has intimated the contrary—in 
Tegard to the extension of the principle of cause to 
every event that has occurred or can occur. We 
agree that an uncatused event would be equivalent to 
the contradiction of an uncaused effect. We have 
never dreamed of denying, and in our previous dis- 
cussions expressly said that we did not deny, that 
everything which comes to pass must have a cause 
for its existence. We differ as to the nature of 
second causes: we affirming that some are necessary 
and Others are contingent, and the reviewer obliterat- 
ing this distinction and maintaining that all second 
causes, as media through which the divine efficiency 
exerts itself, are characterized by necessity. He 

limits the term contingent to events, and represents a 
thaunsent event as one which has no cause, and is 
therefore impossible, We extend the terin to causes, 
and by a Contingent catise mean one which may or 
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may not produce a particular effect; by a ee 
event, one which may: or may not be Sete ry : ; 
appropriate cause. The Confession of he asse : 
that the ‘contingency of second causes’? is 0 
taken away by God’s eternal ordination, but rather 
established." ; 

eet it be observed, then, that we do not differ otis 
the scope of God’s decrees as terminating on whatso- 
ever comes to pass; nor as to their absolute nature . 
Telated to all beings, acts, and events; nor as a the 
scope of the divine knowledge as embracing al Pi 
sible and actual things, past, present, and future; nor 
as to the extension of the law of cause to every thing 
which begins to be, either in the realm of matter . 
in thatof mind. Let us look nowat the precise hee 
of the question which remains to be discussed. 2 Z 
the prosecution of the argument intended to s oe 
that the Determinist philosophy, of, as # ee 
quently termed, the doctrine of geireces ee, 
sity, breaks down in its application to the ie = 
of the race, and therefore fails to ground the ot . 
mankind, and to acquit God of the idee a8 
being the author of sin, we were led to consider t 
télation of the divine decrees to the Fall. We main- 
tained that God neither decreed efficiently to produce 
the sin of Adam, nor efficaciously to procure its ge 
mission, nor to render it unavoidable by a cao * 
necessity of nature; but that he decreed to wen ie 
80 that while he did not determine to a 
which he might have done, he, in that seuss, << e 
its occurrence rather than its non-occurrence; ye 2 
Moreover, that it was committed by a free, that is, a 


‘Chap. IIL, ¢1. 
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unnecessitated and avoidable decision of man’s will. 
The reviewer arraigns the orthodoxy of this position, 
by denying the legitimacy of the distinction between 
efficacious and permissive decrees, by affirming that 
all decree is efficacious and necessitates the occurrence 
of every thing which begins to be, and by contending 
that unless all events were made certain by efficacious 
decree, some events would be uncertain to God him- 
self, and his foreknowledge of them would be im- 
possible. ‘The exact question, therefore, in the 
continuation of our defence, is, Have we taken un- 
calvinistic and untrue ground in contending that God, 
in decreeing to permit the first sin of man, did not 
make its occurrence certain, or, in other words, did 
not necessitate its commission ? 
We propose, first, to vindicate the distinction, 
which the reviewer impeaches, between efficacious 
and permissive decree, particularly as applicable to 
man’s first sin. It is impossible to mistake his posi- 
tion in this matter. He charges that we take refuge 
“under the cover of permissive decrees;’’ attempts 
explicitly to prove that ‘the notion of’? permissive 
decrees is inconsistent with the doctrine of fore- 
ordination, and the fact of the certainty of future 
events; and boldly maintains the view that the will 
of God is the sole efficient cause of all that comes to 
pass, Whatever may be our difference with him, we 
must give him the credit of consistency in the main- 
tenance of this tenet. He does not profess Sublap- 
Sarian principles and use Supralapsarian arguments. 
He intrepidly plants himself on the unmodified 
ground of the Necessitarian in philosophy, and the 
Supralapsarian in theology. ‘The argument is short 
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and lucid. God is the efficient cause of all things; 
sin is a thing; therefore, God-is the efficient cause of 
sin. It is true that he endeavors to disjoin the moral 
quality of sin from the act of sin, and thus to repre- 
sent man as the author of the quality, and God as the 
author of the act. Fairness compels us to accredit to 
him this distinction; and we shall notice it in a sub- 
sequent part of these remarks. But at present we 
must ‘stick to our last’’—the distinction between 
efficacious and permissive decrees, which we affirm 
and the reviewer denies. We regard it as vital, and 
he as worthless. We shall adopt a brief, but con- 
clusive method of proving that we are not unealvin- 
istic upon this point. If we can succeed in showing, 
by an appeal to their own writings, that ate 
tinction in question is held, not by the host of : 
lapsarians—that would be conceded—but by t 
Supralapsarians themselves, we will have fair 4 
proved that the reviewer has not even a minority o 
Calvinists on his side. ‘This we proceed todo. Our 
first reference is to one who may be taken to be 
among the Supralapsarians what Leibuite pronounced 
Hobbes to be in relation to the Nominalists—vomen- 
alibus ipsis nominaliorem. We need scarcely say 
that we allude to the learned Moderator of the na 
Minster Assembly—Dr. ‘T'wisse. We give babe 
Passages so as to show that we cite his catholic doc- 
trine: 3 

“1. According to my ordering of the decrees divine ; In tio ae 
ment of nature or reason is the decree of damnation precedent 4 
the decree of permitting infidelity [unbelief], or leaving a ss a 
delity of some men uncured, to wit, by denying them faith, by 


adhe te 
hying the grace of regeneration. But the decrees of Sites yao 
Adam, of permitting ail to fall in Adam, in bringing 
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into the world in the state of original sin, of leaving this original sin 
uncured in them, and last of all of damning them for their sins, ete. 

“2, According to the Contra-Remonstrants’ tenent [tenet], I 
answer: Many of them do not maintain that infielity is consequent 
to the decree of damnatiow, but in the foresight of God precedent 
rather ; as appears by the British divines their Theses de Reproba- 
tione, and Alvarez professeth the same, The denial of grace and 
$0 the permitting of natural infidelity to remain uncured they make 
Consequent (as it seems) to a negative decree of denying glory. 
And to the decree of Permitting infidelity they make the foresight 
of infidelity subsequent ; and this foresight of infidelity they make 
precedent to Reprobation, as it signifies the decree of damnation. 
And thus far I agree with them : that in no moment of nature, or 
Sign of reason, did God ordain any man to damnation but for sin; 
aud consequently in no moment of nature, or sign of reason, did the 
decree of damnation 80 before the foresight of sin or infidelity.” 

“T willingly grant that the determination of the end doth neces 
sarily involve the means, that not only precede but procure the 
end. But 1 wilt utterly deny that sin is the means of damnation; 
We say rather that permission of sin is the means, whence notwith- 
Standing it follows not that sin shall come to pass unayoidably, but 
rather avoidably, whether we consider the free will of man or the 
decree of God ; for €very particular sinful act is a natural thing, 
snd undoubtedly man hath free will as to do, so to abstain from 
doing, any particular act. And albeit God hath determined that 


ily. 
“All that he (Dr, Twisse’s opponent] hath to say to excuse his 
ringer imation. . is only this, that our diyines maintain 


the decree of damnation to 
Js untrue of the most part o 
of sin original before repro} 
fore the decree of damnai 
Riches of God's Love, 
Wid. Book IL, page 


precede the foresight of sin. Yet this 
f them, who premit hoth the foresight 
bation from grace, and of sin actual be- 
tion. I willingly confess, for my path 
Oxford, 1653, Bk. I., p. 69. 

24. 
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‘that I concur with neither; and if I should, I would withal make 


the decree of permitting of sin to precede the decree A gy yeah 
for which I see no reason; but yet I do not make hen 3 
permitting sin to follow the decree of damnation. an 
decrees to be simultaneous, thus: that God at ear . 
to create men, and to suffer them to fall in Adam, - pe 
“God will have the good things of the world, ae sit ie: : 
Moral, or spiritual, come to pass by his working el esta 
evil things he will have come to pass by his permitting 


It is not our business to attempt a cap cmee aes of 
Dr. Twisse’s contradictory statements—that sin w He 
permitted is avoidable, conceived either in relation : 
man’s free will or to God’s decree, and at eee 
tie it must come to pass in consequence ee ik 
petimission. All that we wish to show is t tN a) 
that this eminent Supralapsarian recognized cy 
forced the distinction between efficacious Me P uf 
Missive decrees—between God's working Ft i“ Lets 
mitting—a distinction ridiculed by as pee 
Our next witness shall be the celebrat 
Perkins: | ; 

“Sin is governed of God by two actions: the first f Pa eas 
Permission. Iso call it because God partly perm es raat ae 
Partly worketh in it... . Every quality or aaa hesk esate 
itis a quality or action, is existing in nature au ae stipes 
the author of it... . . In respect of the breach o} hedge 
God neither willeth, nor appointeth, nor commandet! the mlenye 
Hor helpeth sin, but forbiddeth, condemneth and Lag me aly 
£0 aS withal he willingly permitteth it to be done f aE of 
and wicked angels, they being the sole authors iti ae, ue 
And this permission by God is upon a good ee peer ee 
he manifesteth his justice and mercy « + + God's te party 
the government of sin is, after the just permission o} iateate) 
Testrain it more or less, according to his good will and p! 
and partly to dispose and turn it,” ete.* y 


*/bid., Book IL, page 55: 


Ubid., Book IL., page 30. 
“Works, London, 1635, p. 156 
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“*The inward cause [of sin} was the will of our first parents... 5 
But it may be objected that if Adam were created good, he could 
not be the cause of his own fall, because a good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit. Answer; I. Freedom of his will is fourfold; first: 
freedom to evil alone. ‘This is only in wicked men and angels, and 
is indeed a bondage. ‘he second is freedom to good alone; and 
that isin God and the good angels by God’s grace. ‘The third is 
freedom to good in part, joined with some want of liberty by reason 
of sin; and this is in the Tegenerate in this life. ‘The fourth is 
freedom either to good or evil indifferently ; and this was in Adam 
before his fall, who, though he had no inclination to sin, but only 
to that which was acceptable to God, yet was he not bound by any 
necessity, but had his liberty freely to choose or refuse either good 
orevil. And this is evident by the very tenor of God's command- 
ment, in which he forbids Adam to eat the forbidden fruit; aud 
thereby showing that he, being created righteous, and not prone to 
sin, had power to keep or not to keep the commandment; though 
since the Fall both he and we after him cannot but sin, Where- 
fore Adam being allured by Satan, of his own free accord changed 
himself, and fell from God. Now then as the good tree changed 
from good to evil brings forth evil fruit, so Adam by his own in- 
ee and free motion changing from good to evil brings forth evil 
it. 
“As for God, he is not to be reputed as an author or cause any 
way of this sin, for he created Adam and Eve righteous, endued 
them with righteous wills, and he told them what he would exact 


and what they could perform... . . Some may say, Whereas God 
foresaw that Adam woul 


he not prevent it? 
be able to will and 
persevere in willing 
to Adam and not the second; and he is not to be blamed of us, 
i grace, for he is debtor to 
give him so much as the least grace; whereas he had 
ady given a plentiful measure thereof tohim.. . . There isa 
double liberty of will. One is to will good or evil; this belougs to 
the creature in this world, and therefore Adam received it. The 
other is to will good alone, That he wanted, because it is re: 

to the life to come, . . Although he [God] did foresee man's de- 
fection, yet is he free from all blame in not preventing it, For 
with him there be 00d canses of permitting evil, And though 
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God be no cause of man’s fall, yet must we not imagine that it 
came to pass by chance or fortune, whereas the least things that 
aire, come to pass with God’s providence, Neither was it by any 
bare permission, without his decree and will j for that is to make 
anidie providence. Neither did it happen against the will of God, 
he Utterly nilling it, for then it could not have been, unless be 
deny God to be omnipotent, It remains therefore that this fall di 
S0 proceed of the voluntary motion of Ant, as that God did in 
ordain and will the permitting of it.” 

ws must make distaste between sin in itself and the per- 
mission thereof j and between the decree of rejection and actual 
damnation. Now the permission of sin, and not sin itself properly, 
is the subordinate means of the decree of rejection, For when 
God had decreed to pass by some men, he withal decreed pad per- 
mmission of sin, to which permission men were ordained ; and sin 
itself is no effect, but only the consequent of the decree ; yet $0 as 
itis not only the antecedent, but also the efficient and meritorious 
Cause of actual damnation,’ 


We next cite two brief but explicit passages from 
the learned Dr, Gill: 


“Everything that comes to pass in this world, from Ans pec 
ning to the end of it, is pre-ordained ; everything good and bi aS 
00d, by his effective decrees, that is, such by which he determin i 
What he will do himself, or shall be done by others; Rar 
things, by his permissive decrees, by which he suffers things aati 

le; yea, things contingent, which with respect to aia cal 
May seem to be or not be, as the free actions of men. 

“The decree of election may be distinguished into the decree o} 
the end, and the decree of the means, The decree of the etch ce 
Specting some, is either subordinate to their eternal happiness ; or 
ultimate, which is more properly the end, the glory of God. . + + 

© decree of the means includes the decree to create men, to per- 
mit them to fall,” ete. 


The only other British theologian who shall be 
Summoned to testify is the able and rigid Supralap- 
Satian—Jolin Brine: 


'Ubid., PP. 160, 161. 2 /bid., p, 288. ‘ 
* Body of Divinity, London, 1796, Vol. I., p. 255. ‘Zdid., p. 267- 
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“God decreed to condemn no man but for sin, or without the 
consideration of sin. And thongh sin certainly follows upon God's 
decree to permit it, his decree to permit it gives not being to it, 
and therefore he is not the cause of it.. . 
lows upon God's will to permit it. ‘Tis not what he effects, but 
what he permits, and therefore though its being is certain, yet men 
act it freely and without any compulsion. . . . God’s decree of the 
being of sin gives not being to it, and therefore God cannot justly 
be considered as the author of it. The divine decree to permit man 
to sin has no influence upon his will in sinning... . . Though sin 
certainly follows upon God's decree of the permission of it, yet the 
will of man freely and not necessarily chooses sin. . . . He [Bax 
ter] adds, ‘God suspends his own operation, so as not to necessi- 
tate the will.’ This is very impertinently observed; for it is not 
apprehended [by Supralapsarians} that the will is necessitated to 
make the evil choice it does in sin. . . . God must have willed the 
being of sin. . - but, as we say, with a will permitting, not eF 
fecting,’"! 


Even Theodore Beza, one of the few continental 
Supralapsarians of note,? grants, to some extent, the 
distinction in question. He opposes an unwilling 
permission of sin on God’s part—and in this all Cal- 
vinists would agree with him—but appears to allow a 
willing permission: ‘For even,’’ says he, ‘“‘if you 
should betake yourself to permission, the only asylum 
ere A at ey tee 


‘Works, London, 1746, Vol. 1., pp. 311, 327, 334 337: 

*“The Supralapsarians have always been a small minority 
among Calvinistic divines, and have had- to defend their views 
against the great body of their brethren. . . . In addition to Bet 
the most eminent men who defended Supralapsarian views in the 
sixteenth century were Whittaker and Perkins. . . . Supralapsa 
nianism has not again been advocated by any very eminent theo 
logian in England except Twisse. The eminent men who most 
elaborately and zealously defended Supralapsarianism in the Se 
enteenth century were Gomarus, Twisse, and Voetius. « + - 
the great body of the members of the Synod [of Dort] were Sub- 
Sime is certain.” Cunningham's Reformers, pp- 363 366, 


[Pr. 1. 


. The being of sin fol- ~ 
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of some in this discussion, you must come back to 
this, either to deny the omnipotence of God if he un- 
willingly permitted, or to confess that he willed to 
permit (volentem permisisse).”" ‘The absurd doctrine, 
that the Almighty unwillingly permits anything to 
come to pass, we relinquish to the tender mercies of 
the Supralapsarian, Beza may rend it to his heart’s 
content. And so with the tenet of a bare permission 
—nuda permissio. But the question is, whether even 
the Supralapsarians did not acknowledge a distinction 
between a decree to effect and a decree to permit. 
And that Beza, uncompromising as he was, conceded 
that distinction even in the relation of decree to the 
sins of the wicked, let the following passage testify. 
After justly exploding the distinction between per- 
mission and the will (permissio et voluntas), he says: 

“Itremains, therefore, that what he permits, he wills to permit. 
» + . God hardens whom he will, not indeed by engendering 
(ing enerando) some new wickedness in them, in like manner as 
he efficiently produces (efici/) new strength in the elect whom he 
changes: nor even by compelling them, since no one sins except 
Willingly : but first indeed by more and more abandonding them 
already corrupt, and then by efficaciously delivering them, as a 
most righteous judge, to the lusts of their own hearts and also to 
Satan,?2 

Tt would be as well a needless task as an infliction 
Upon our readers to cite the authority of Sublapsarian 
theologians or formularies in support of the distinc- 
tion between a decree to effect and a decree to permit. 
We have sufficiently proved that it is a Calvinistic 
determination, by showing that it was held even by 
the Supralapsarians themselves; and in the light of 


*Comm. in Rom. xi. 1. %Comm. in Rom, ix. 18. 
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been uncalvinistic in maintaining it passes our com- 
prehension, except in accordance with the adage, 
lucus anon lucendo—we are uncalvinistic for agreeing 
with all Calvinists! 

But it will be said that although the Supralap- 
Sarians allowed the distinction between effectuation 
and permission, they, at the same time, held that the 
decree to permit the first sin was necessarily followed 
by the commission of that sin. We do not deny that 
such a position was maintained by most if not all of 
them; on the contrary, we cannot see how it could be 
logically avoided as a consequence from their funda- 
mental and characteristic assumption, that the decree 
to elect and reprobate preceded the decree to create. 
Tf, as they hold, God determined to glorify his mercy 
and justice in the salvation and destruction of meu 
before they were conceived as created or fallen, Crea- 
tion and the Fall were necessitated in order to the at- 
tainment of that end. Hence it is, we presume, that 
the two late American theologians, Hodge and Thorn- 
well, threw out of account the element of permission 
in their estimate of the Supralapsarian scheme. 
Their analysis and discussion of that system would be 
unfair, were they not justified in treating an interjec- 
tion into it of amerély nominal permission of the Fall 
as illogical and irrelevant. ‘Their statement of the 
order of the divine decrees from the Supralapsarian 
point of view was: Predestination, Creation, the Fall, 
Redemption, and Vocation; not Predestination, Crea- 
tion, Permission of the Fall, ete. All their arga- 
inents against the scheme are based tipon the suppos!- 
tion, that it involves the necessitation of the Fall as 4 
means toan end, Still it must be admitted, that the 


| sil 
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Supralapsarian divines themselves expressly con- 
tended for the decree to permit the Fall. We have, 
therefore, legitimately quoted them as distinguishing 
formally between the decree to effect and the decree 
to permit. It is not our purpose, just at this point, 
to expose the fatal contradiction which emerges in the 
very bosom of the scheme; nor to refute the scholas- 
tic hypothesis by which its advocates endeavored to 
Temoye that contradiction and to reconcile permission 
with necessitation, namely, that God efficiently pro- 
duced the act of the first sin as a positive entity and 
therefore good, but that he permitted man to produce 
the evil quality which belonged to the act. We de- 
Sign just now to examine Calvin's position in regard 
to this matter, both because it is a question intriusic- 
ally interesting to every Calvinist, and because it 
bears directly upon the intimation that we have de- 
parted from his doctrine. ‘ 
We take occasion here to say that while we cherish 
the profoundest admiration for the writings of the il- 
lustrions Reformer, and rejoice when we can support 
Our positions with the weight of his great name, we 
Cannot regard his works as exclusively the norm of 
Calvinism, Connect the latter part of the sixteenth 
Sentury with the seventeenth, as he himself does in 
another place, and we concur with Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
who, in his very able work on the Atonement, in 
Speaking to the question, What is Calvinism? says: 
“The title Calvinism has—whether with propriety or 
Hot, nevertheless as a fixed fact—been given to 
definite system, which possesses an identity of char- 
Acter'and of history independent of any single man 
that ever lived, . We lay it down, therefore, 
13 
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asacanon, which no student of historical theology 
will care to deny, that the common consent of the 
Reformed Churches during the seventeenth century, 
as witnessed in their creeds and in the writings of 
their representative theologians, is the standard of 
Calvinism.’' We are obliged to assign to the writ 
ings of Calvin a principal place as a factor in the pro- 
duction of the system which bears his name; but 
difference from some of his doctrines does not neces- 
sarily rule the dissentient out of the Calvinistic ranks. 
We have shown that we have inculcated precisely his 
views in regard to the freedom of the will. We now 
proceed to inquire what his position was as to the 
order of the divine decrees, and as to the object of 
predestination, so far as man is concerned, Was 
Calvin a Supralapsarian or a Sublapsarian ? What- 
ever may be the interest which may be conceived to 
attach to this question, it is one the consideration of 
which the requirements of this discussion exact from 
us. Nor are we reluctant to encounter it, from the 
conviction that it is obsolete and needless. We by 
no means think so. Calvin, we are satisfied, has 
been greatly misunderstood and misrepresented. It 
is of consequence that his opinions, especially in te- 
gard to the subject of the divine decrees, constituting 
as they do, to a large extent, the differentiating ele- 
ment of the Calvinistic body, should be clearly undet- 
stood and exhibited. We are inclined to think that 
mutch confusion and much trouble would have bee! 
pn ieee ge ee 


*PP. 397, 392. We are of opinion that his remark with reference 
to Calvin that “‘all the world knows that as a predestinarian e 


went to the length of Suprala: ianism,” needs to be s¢ 
qualified. eit 
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saved, if Calvin’s doctrine had always been distin- 
guished from that of his contemporary and successor, 
Theodore Beza. Indeed, we think it questionable 
whether, if Beza had not taught Supralapsarianism at 
Geneva, Arminius would have been bold enough to 
inculcate Arminianism at Leyden. We have been 
led to think so from an attentive examination of the 
Conference between Arminius and Francis Junius. 
Even Dr, Cunningham, although, as we have seen, 
he considered the controversy of but little conse- 
quence, could use such language as this: ‘‘ Beza, 
then, in his explicit advocacy of Supralapsarianism, 
Went beyond his master. We do not regard this 
among the services which he rendered to scriptural 
truth; especially as we are bound in candor to admit, 
that there is some ground to believe that his high 
Views upon this subject exerted a repelling influence 
upon the mind of Arminius, who studied under him 
for a time at Geneva.?” 

The question is not a new one. It has been dis- 
cussed by Sublapsarians, Supralapsarians, and Ar- 
Minians; by the first two of these classes from a 
desire to possess the support of Calvin's authority for 
their respective views, by the last for the purpose of 
bringing his name into public reproach. But can- 
vassed as it formerly was, we have our doubts 
Whether the evidence in the case was exhaustively 
Presented. At least the Sublapsarian claim to Cal- 
vin’s Sttpport can be more amply sustained than by 
the citations from his writings which were collected 
by Turrettin. It may be expedient, for the sake of 


‘Reformers, etc., p. 366. 
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lapsarian and the Sublapsarian doctrines. ‘The pecu- 
liar position of the Supralapsarian is, that out of the 
mass of men conceived as not yet created, but as to 
be created—ex pura massa—God from eternity pre- 
destinated some to salvation and some to destruction. 
The peculiar position of the Sublapsarian is, that out 
of the mass of men conceived as already fallen and 
corrupt—ex corrupta massa—God from eternity pre- 
destinated some to salvation and some to destruction. 
There is a third position held by some Supralap- 
Sarians, namely, that the object of predestination was 
man conceived as created, but not yet fallen. But 
the main issue is between the advocates of the first 
two which have been mentioned. We begin our at- 
tempt to show that Calvin held, although not nom- 
inally, yet teally, the Subtapsarian doctrine, with the 
well known passage from Turrettin: 


“That Calvin followed the opinion received in our churches 
touching the object of predestination can be very clearly collected 
from many places, especially in his book On Eternal Predesti- 
nation, p. 978, ‘When the discussion is concerning predestina- 
tion,” says he, ‘I have always steadfastly taught, and to this day 
teach, that it begins hence: that all the reprobate, who died and 
were condemned in Adam, were justly left in death.’ And after- 
wards: ‘It becomes us to touch upon this question only sparingly, 
not because it is abstruse and hidden in the inmost recess of God's 
Sauctuary, but because an idle curiosity is not to be promoted, of 
which excessive Speculation is at once the nursling and the nurse 
ihe disctission of the other part is attended with greater profit, 
hamely, that from the condemned offspring of Adam God elects 
whom he pleases, and whom he pleases reprobates. Upon this 
doctrine, which: contains in itself the assertion of the corruption 
and guilt of human nature, I the more freely insist, as one which 
18 not only more conducive to piety, but one also which is more 


Strictly theological.’ So Institutes, Book IIT, Ch. XXII, #1 a0d 
% and Ch. XXTI1., $3 


wa 


? ‘Tfall are chosen ont of the corrupt mass, {| 
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itis no wonder that all are subject to condemnation.’ So also he 
thinks that Paul, in the ninth chapter of Romans, speaks of the 
corrupt mass, in commenting upon which passage, atnong other 
things, he says: ‘It is true that the proximate cause of reprobation 
is that all are accursed in Adam.’ In this judgment of the great 
theologian, which corresponds with Article XII. of the Gallican 
Confession, and also with the deliverance of the Synod of Dort, we 
entirely concur, and are of opinion that all who would think 
Soberly ought to concur." 


To these testimonies we add others, in order to 
Show that these were not exceptional utterances of 
Calvin, but represent his uniform teaching: 


“He [Pighius] laughs at Augustin and those like him, that is, 
all the pious, who imagine that God, after he had forcknown the 
ruin of the whole human race in the person of Adam, destined 
Some to life and others to destruclion." ? ; 

“But Pighius still insists that they [the reprobate, according to 
Calvin's doctrine] were made, not found, worthy of destruction ; 
88 if indeed it were true, that I teach that those who perish were 
destined to death in the eternal purpose of God, of which the 
teason is not apparent. I answer, that here three things must be 
taken into consideration ; first, that the eternal predestination of 
God which determined what would come to pass concerning the 
Whole human race, and concerning every individual man, was fixed 
and decreed before Adam fell; in the next place, that Adam hiut- 
Self was devoted to death on account of the desert of his defection ; 
lastly, that all his posterity were so condemned in the person of 
him already ruined and shut up to despair, that God might dine 
worthy of the honor of adoption those whom he thence gratuitously 
elects,” 3 

“Paul taught that out of the ruined mass (ex ferdifa massa) 
God elects and reprobates those whom he pleased.”” * a 

“Tt can scarcely happen, indeed, but that the human oe 
Should be agitated when first it learns that the grace of God is de- 
nied to so many of the unworthy as he pleases, and in like oul 
Sranted tothe unworthy. But we should remember that since 
Sr A TT aan ie MMe aca DRS ese LIE EY 

"Loc. IV., Ques. IX., S, XXX. 

* Consensus Genevensis, Niemeyer, p. 253: 

“Ibid., p. 267. 4 Ibid., p. 269. 
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“How childish is the attempt to meet this argument by the fol- 
lowing sophism: ‘We were chosen because we were worthy, and 
because God foresaw that we would be worthy!’ We were all lost 
in Adam; and therefore had not God through his own election 
rescued us from perishing, there was nothing to be foreseen.” 

“Tt may be asked, As Adam did not fall before the creation of the 
World, how was it that Christ had been appointed the Redeemer? 
for a remedy is posterior to the disease. My reply is, that this is 
to he referred to God's foreknowledge ; for doubtless God, before 
he created man, foresaw that he would not stand long in his integ- 
tity. Hence he ordained, according to his wonderful wisdom and 
¥ooiness, that Christ should be the Redeemer, to deliver the lost 
tace of man from ruin.’?? 

“Whereas the whole human race deserves the same destruction, 
ail is bound under the same sentence of condemnation, some are 
delivered by gratuitous mercy, others are justly left in their own 
destruction.” § 


had been condemned with equal justice, it would be by no meaus 
right or just that God should be bound by law so that he should 
uot have mercy upon any whom he pleased.” 


In the treatise on Eternal Predestination, from 
which we have made the foregoing quotations, Calvin 
more than once cites with approval passages from 
Augustin in which the Sublapsarian doctrine is ex- 
Pressly maintained. We have, however, thought it 
sufficient to adduce his own opinion. But he also 
does the same thing in his great discussion of the 
Bondage and Liberation of the Human Will in an- 


swer to the Romanist Pighius. We give an instance 
or two:? 


‘From the mass of perdition which was constituted through the 
first Adam none could be Separated, except because they have this 
gift which they receive from the grace of God. Moreover, whom 
he elected them he also called,” 

“ Those who will not persevere, and so will fall from faith, are 
not separated from the mass of perdition by the foreknowledge and 


predestination of God, and therefore are not called according to 
his purpose.” * 


We have, we frankly admit, encountered a passage 
which cannot be adjusted to this body of testimony. 
It occurs in Lecture CLXX. on the Twelve Minor 
Prophets, being a commentary on Malachi i. 2-6. 


“As to reprobation, the cause of it is sufficiently manifest in the 
fall of Adam, for, as we have said, we all fell with him. It must 
Still he observed that the election of God is anterior to Adam's fall ; 
and that hence all we who are rescued from the common ruin have 
heen chosen in Christ before the creation of the world, but that 
others Justly perish though they had not been lost in Adam ; be- 
Catise God appointed Christ the head of his Church, in order that 
we might be saved in him, not all, but those who have been 
chosen,” ¢ 


We give a few passages from his Commentaries: 


“Tet this, therefore, be the first proposition, As the blessing of 
the covenant doth separate the people of Israel from all other 
nations ; so also the election of God discerneth the men of that 
nation, while he predestinateth some unto salvation and other some 
mito condemnation. The second Proposition is, That there/is no 
other foundation of that election than the mere goodness of God, 
and also mercy, since the fall of Adam... . ‘Therefore, when he 
saith that both of them [Esau and Jacob] had then done neither 
good nor evil, it is also to he added, which he presumeth, namely, 
that both of them were the sons of Adam, by nature sinners, €- 
dued with no crumb of righteousness.” * 

'Tbid., p. 270. 

*Opp. Amsterdam, Vol, VIL, p. 155. 

*On Rom, ix. 11, Calvin Society’s Trans, 


We confess that we are puzzled as to the meaning 
of this passage. ‘The first part seems to teach the 
Sublapsarian doctrine, and the last, if it mean any- 


thing, the Supralapsarian. We do not see how either 
TTS dopert bed nes aden tase ele ania vba esd Tt 
"On Gal. i. 4. °On x Peter i. 2. 3 On Gen. xxv. 23- 


‘Commentaries, Calvin Society’s Trans., Vol. V., P: 479: 
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party to the controversy can claim the passage as in 


its favor. 


We have attentively considered ‘T'wisse’s elaborate 
and ingenious argument in opposition to the claim of 


Sublapsarians, fortified by citations from his writings, 


that Calvin held their view; and while we have been 


obliged to admire his profound scholastic learning, 


and have gained from his discussion valuable inforti- 
ation in regard to the distinctions concerning the 
divine decrees which entered as important elements 


into the controversies of the time, we have failed to 
be convinced by his reasoning. ‘Iwisse seems to 
have been compelled to limit himself toa negative 
criticism of the passages from Calvin which the Sub- 
lapsarians adduced in favor of their doctrine. ‘There 
seemed to be few, if any, positive testimonies to the 
Supralapsarian view which it was in his power to 
cite. The presumption, arising from this considera- 
tion, is certainly against him, Further, there is, to 
our mind, an intrinsic weakness in the arguments he 
urges which could only be fully exhibited by sucha 
Protracted analysis of them as we have not the space 
tofurnish. We give one specimen. He distinguishes 
between election and reprobation as eternal aud as 
temporal, the latter being the execution of the former.* 
Having introduced this distinction, he uses it to blunt 
the point of the passages in which Calvin seems to 
enounce the Sublapsarian view of an election and re- 
Probation in the order of thought presupposing and 
proceeding from the fallen mass of mankind, by 
Se Aatlen mass of /mankiidy Ee 


'Vindicie, De Predest., Lib. i,, P. L,C..i. 


2“ Hee Calvini verba de electione temporali qui nibil alind est 
quam zeternze electionis exeentio,” ete, De Predest., \. i., P. i, & 
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simply construing Calvin's words as having reference 
to temporal and not eternal election and Spee 
And, of course, it would be admitted on all hands 
that the execution of those decrees in time presup- 
poses a fallen mass out of which the elect ate called, 
and in which the reprobate are judicially left. ih 
(t) The temporal execution of these decrees mus' 


correspond with their eternal idea in the divine mind. 


We see not how anything ig gained by the distinction. 


(2) The temporal election of which Twisse sie 
cannot be distinguished from calling. The a c 

discharged by them is the same; and surely Ca vin 
was wont to discriminate between an eternal Sete 
and avocation in time. (3) We fail to apprehend the 
distinction between ‘Twisse’s temporal election and 
teprobation, and the providential execution of the 
eternal decrees of election and reprobation. iin 
and providence are, in a certain sense, confoun' co 
(4) The analogy of Calvinistic usage does not sanc 

the distinction under consideration, and sai ye 
We ate apt to think, was stamped by Calvin's pe 
ings. And further still, Turrettin, 1 the ie 
cited above from his ‘Theological Institutes, ges t a 
Calvin held the opinion received in the Re = gn 
Churches—that is, the Sublapsarian. It seems sii 
impossible to conceive how the uniform aes ine 
trine concerning predestination in the Refo ae 
Churches could have been Sublapsarian, had not Ca : 
vin sanctioned that view of the decrees. as great 
Majority of the divines who sat in the Synod 7 ha 
Were Sublapsarians, and the same was chin 8 
who composed the Westminster Assembly, of . a5 
Dr. ‘Twisse himself was the Moderator, until his dea 
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devolved that office upon another. It seems wholly 
improbable that, in the course of a century, only a 
few exceptional theologians of the Reformed Church 
tepresented the opinion of the great doctrinal leader 
of that body, while the mass of the ministers and 
churches had abandoned it. So far as to the question 
of Calvin’s Sublapsarianism. 

It cannot be expected that one would find this 
question nominally and expressly handled in the 
formularies that antedated the Synod of Dort, for the 
reason that it had not up to that time assumed definite 
shape. We are aware that they have been claimed 
by some Sublapsarians as favoring their doctrine; 
but regarding their testimony as incapable of being 
clearly pleaded on either side, we refrain from citing 
it. The Canons of the Synod of Dort are sufficiently 


explicit in relation to the question, Says Canon VIL 
of Chapter I; 


“Election is the unchangeable purpose of God, whereby, before 
the foundations of the world were laid, from the whole human 
face, fallen by its own fault from primeyal integrity into sin and 
destruction, according to the most free pleasure of his own will, 
out of mere grace, he elected to salvation in Christ a definite nul 
titude of individuals, neither better nor more worthy than others, 


but lying with others in a common misery.”"! 

Canon X. of Chapter I, says that election consists 
in this: ‘That he [God] called some certain persons 
out of the common multitude of sinners,” etc.’ 

Canon I. of the same Chapter says: 

“Since all men sinned in Adam, and were made subject to the 
curse and death eternal, God would have done injustice to none if 


he had willed to leave the whole human race in sin and under the 
curse, and to damn them on account of sin.”’# 


: Day drech ts eis Oe EN 
Niemeyer, p. 694, *Tbid., p. 695. */bid., p. 693 
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In its ‘Rejection of Errors’? the Synod specifies 
that of those, 

“Whoteach; That God of his mere righteous will decreed ( tn 
visse) to leave no one in the fall of Adam and in a cominon state 
of sin and damnation.’’! 

Here Twisse’s distinction cannot be pleaded on 
tween the eternal deceee to leave, and the ae 
leaving of, men in the fallen mass. The rie pet 
Tejecting the error, namely, that God decree 1 ei e ” 
no one in the fallen mass, affirmed the leapt ; 
to wit, that God did decree to leave some in the fa 
len mass; that is to say, the eternal decree : eet 
bation, in the divine mind, presupposed the decre 
permit the Fall. : 

The striking testimony of the Formula hese es 
Helvetica, Dr. Charles Hodge, in discussing sine 
ject of Supralapsarianism,’ did not deem it nece ef 
expressly to cite, as he seemed to regard it as ea 
kuown, that it contains ‘‘a formal repudiation : ed 
Supralapsarian view.’? But as the seas ig ba 
us is concernedabout the doctrine of the Ca i 
Standards, we feel bound to quote the languag 
that great formulary: ut 

“Before the foundations of the world were prereset ee 
Jesus our Lord, formed an eternal purpose, i ae a emmeHiat 
mere good pleasure of his will, without any foresig to edlriens 
Works or of faith, unto the praise of his glorious grace, arches 
certain and definite number of men in the same is a 
Tuption (i cadem corruptions massa), and lying aa eit! 
Blood, and so corrupt in sin, to be, in time, ae wee va 
through Christ the only Sponsor and Mediator, an ss x i ais 
merit of the same, by the most powerful influence na afd 
Spirit tegenerating, to be effectually called, regenera’ 


‘/bid., p. yoo. * Syst. Theol., Vol. 11, p- 347+ 
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dued with faith and repentance. And in such wise indeed did 
God determine to illustrate his glory, that he decreed, first to 
create man in integrity, then to permit the fall of the same, and 
finally to pity some from among the fallen, and so to elect the 
same, but to leave others in the corrupt mass, and at length to 
devote them to eternal destruction,’'1 
So much for the testimony of those pronounced 
Calvinistic formularies, the Canons of the Synod of 
Dort and the Formula Consensus Helvetica. The 
Westminster Standards, we are prepared in candor to 
admit, do not seem to us explicitly to affirm the Sub- 
lapsarian doctrine. We think, however, that they 
imply it, As an offset to the opinion of Dr. Cun- 
ningham, that there is an ‘omission in the Confes- 
Sion of any statement that might be fairly held to 
contain or to imply a denial of Supralapsarianism,”” 
that of Dr. Charles Hodge may be mentioned, who, 
after observing that Twisse, the prolocutor of the 
Westminster Assembly, was a zealous Supralapsarian, 
but that the §teat majority of its members were on 
the other side, says: “The symbols of that Assembly, 
while they clearly imply the infralapsarian view, 
‘Niemeyer, P. 731. 
*Reformers, 


: ete., p. 369. We have a profound respect for Dr 
Cunningham, as one of the greatest men that the Scottish Churches 
have produced, and owe him a special debt of gratitude for his 
masterly discussions of Church questions ; but to ‘err 1s human,” 
and we haye Sometimes been obliged to pause and examine his 
Statements. For instance, in his Historical Theology (Vol. L, p- $2) 
a attributes to Calvin the doctrine “that Christ descended into 
hell—in this Sense, that after death he went to the place of the 
famised, and shared somehow in their torments ;”” whereas the fact 
Testa it One of the most eloquent and affecting passages of the 

i “Il, C. XVI, #2 10-12), he expressly contends that 
Christ descended into hell in this sense—that he endured the pai 
of hell during his last passion in the garden and on the cross, 


| 
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were yet so framed as to avoid offence to those who 
adopted the supralapsarian theory.’” He then pro- 
ceeds to adduce passages from which, in his judg- 
ment, the Sublapsarian doctrine is logically de- 
ducible. h 

But let it be supposed that the Westminster stand- 
ards are neutral in regard to this question, that is to 
say precisely, that they leave the question an open 
one, whether the object of’ election and reprobation 
was ian considered as unfallen or considered as fal- 
len,—let this be supposed, and it will follow that one 
who holds the Sublapsarian view, as we do, could 
not be adjudged to be out of harmony, as to that 
Matter, with those standards, And it will further be 
true, that, as those Calvinistic formularies which 
speak professedly upon the question are Sublapsarian, 
and the great body of Calvinistic theologians take 
the same view, he who maintains the Sublapsarian 
doctrine is positively in harmony with the standards 
of Calvinism. Supralapsarianism has never been 
made symbolic, while Sublapsarianism has been 
definitely incorporated into some of the peat 
Confessions. Upon what ground, then, can He e 
fairly maintained that we have inculcated a “new 
theology,” involving a departure from the standards 
of Calvinism? , 

It will perhaps be asked, Why this attempt to 
Prove Calvin and the Calvinistic confessions to have 
been Sublapsarian? First, because we have in aa 

Preceding discussion occupied Sublapsarian grown , 
and in this respect our agreement with Calvin ip 
the Calvinistic standards is made apparent; secondly 
=e, 


"Syst, Theol., Vol. Til., p. 317- 
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and chiefly, for the reason that if Calvin and the Cal 
Vinistic symbols are proved to-have been Sublap- 
Sarian, the presumption is a powerful one that they 
could not have maintained the Supralapsarian posi- 
tion, that God by his efficient decree necessitated the 
comunission of the first sin. If Calvin was a Sublap- 
Sarian in one respect, it is likely that he was in all. 
And if upon investigation it be discovered that while 
he held the Sublapsarian order of the divine decrees, 
he also taught the Supralapsarian doctrine that God 
So predetermined the first sin that its production be- 
came a necessity, as a means to an end, it will be 
shown that the Reformer was inconsistent with him- 
self, aud we would be at liberty to elect which of the 
incongruous doctrines we would receive. ‘The con- 
Sequence would be that neither the Sublapsarian nor 
the Supralapsarian could be said to be out of harmony 
with his teachings, We are entitled, then, to carry 
with us this presumption, in further inquiring 
whether the doctrine that the first sin was made nec- 
essary by efficacious decree was held by Calvin, and 
41s a normal element of the Calvinistic system, This 
we understand the reviewer to affirm; and accord- 
ingly he pronounces our position upon this point 
novel and heterodox, namely, that God did not by au 
efficient decree necessitate the first sin, but that his 
foreordination of it was permissive, 

In order that the issue may be distinctly appte- 
hended, and that it may appear that we do not mis 


pie ahi the reviewer's doctrine, we quote his own 
words: 


“The apprehension of certainty in relation to the future implies 


to our created intelligeuce, a pre-determination.” 
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“According to the laws of thought with which we ourselves are 
endowed by the Creator, we cannot conceive of certainty which is 
Not established by antecedents. But before creation all antece- 
dents must have been in the mind of the Almighty, His volitions, 
therefore, are the fountains of his creative acts. His purposes 
alone established the certainty of these wonderful events. Resolut- 
tions formed by an infinite mind must be accompanied by a posi- 
tive assurance of the acts to which they relate. This consciousness 
is not the result of calculation or inference. It is not an impres- 
sion of overwhelming probability, but an intuition that the pur- 
poses of such a mind, unrestricted by conditions, will be fulfilled, 
The purpose is a cause of infinite efficiency, and the effect is im- 
inediately apprehended as a certain result.” 

“The certainty and necessity of all events within the scope of 
God's foreknowledge must include even the yolitions of his crea- 
tures... . . Sin sustains a twofold relation: a moral one to the 
Motives that have actuated the culprit, and an historical and provi- 
dential one to the decrees of God, Itis the moral relation which 
imparts to it its true heinousness. ‘The historical relation has no 
moral features, but simply connects it as a link with the vast chain 
of antecedents and consequents which the wisdom of God has es- 
tablished. This is the best rational solution which our minds can 
frame consistently with our premises.” 

“What kind of a cause do we meat when we speak of the cause 
of volition? God is the only First Cause recognized by theistical 
Philosophers. We must therefore mean that our inquiry refers to 
second cause. But second causes are always in their turn effects. 
Now this theory [the one criticised] makes the second cause of 
Volitions a new first cause. It supersedes the Deity.” wile 

“Attention should first be directed to the decree itself. This is 
called a purpose, and a purpose implies active volition. + +. We 
are expressly informed that ‘God executes his decrees in the works 
Of creation and providence.’ It was his purpose, therefore, not 
only to permit others to execute them, but to provide for them by 
Acts of hisown. ‘The creation of man was one of the means he 
mployed for this end, and the condition and circumstances It 
Which man was placed were according to bis wise foreordination. 
‘The object of the decree was the end, the subsequent acts were the 
means, Now if the end was certain, as the object of God’s decree 
Done of the all things that come to pass—the decree aud the means 
must have been efficient, There is no escape possible. The 
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efficiency of the decrees of God is as certain in the one case as iit 
another. In some cases it is direct, as when he said, ‘ Let there be 
light, and there was light.’ In other cases it is through his own 
appointed means, as when Adam fell. The efficiency of the means 
48 essential to the certainty of the result,” 

These statements show the teviewer’s doctrine to 

be: that all divine decrees are efficient; that all 
events, being efficiently decreed, must be effected by 
God; and, consequently, that Adam’s first sin, as it 
was an object of efficient decree, was necessary and 
unavoidable, and was, in a certain sense, effected by 
God himself. In short, God is the sole efficient cause 
in the universe, and all second causes are but means 
through which he effects his purposes. Now, is this 
the doctrine of Calvin? We are aware that it is im- 
puted to him by his enemies, and the changes end- 
lessly rung upon it. But if it be his doctrine, we 
have read him to little purpose, In the attempt to 
settle this question, the path must be cleared of irrele- 
vant issues, 
In the first place, the question is not whether the 
Reformer held the relation of the divine decrees to 
all events that come to pass. Of course he taught 
that, and every Calvinist believes with him. It 
would be a mere waste of time to talk upon that 
point. Let us then think it away. 

In the second place, the question is not what Calvin 
taught as to the relation of the divine decrees to the 
sins of the wicked. We insist upon it, that that 
question, as irrelevant, be not involved in the discus 
sion. That Calvin held that efficacious decrees, in a 
Sense, terminate on the sins of the incorrigibly wicked, 
we have already freely conceded, and expressed out 
assent to his doctrine on the subject. The signifi- 
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cance of this consideration would be destroyed, if 
indeed Calvin recognized no difference between the 
relation of the divine efficiency to the sins of the 
wicked and the first sin of a being previously inno- 
cent. But we have shown, in a former discussion, 
that he did emphasize the difference. We are not 
alone in that view. Scott, the able Continuator of 
Milner’s Church History, saw the distinction and sig- 
nalized it as necessary to an intelligent judgment in 
tegard to Calvin’s teaching concerning the relation 
of God's efficiency to sin.! But if what the Re- 
former taught as to the influence of decree upon 
the wicked be left out of account, the great bulk of 
his writings on the subject of election and reproba- 
tion will lie beyond the pale of the present investiga- 
tion. 

In the third place, the question is not, whether 
Calvin held that God, through the natural constitu- 
tion which he conferred upon Adam at creation, ne- 
Cessitated the commission of his first sin. Tn the 
Preceding discussion we proved, by copious citations 
from his works, that he did not hold that view, but 
that, on the contrary, he maintained that God gave 
him a nature and endowed him with grace which 
amply capacitated him to stand in holiness and win 
eternal life for himself and for his seed. 

In the fourth place, the question is not, whether 
Calvin inculcated the view that God’s foreknowledge 
of the first sin proved its certainty as an historical 
event. ‘That a necessity of infallibility, as it has 
been sometimes termed, or a necessity of couse 
quence, as at other times it has been denominated, 


2 Vol. IIL, p- 583- 
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"It is impossible to deny that God foreknew what the end of 
man was to be before he made him, aud foreknew, because he had 
80 ordained by his decree.”’! 

“Though, by the eternal providence of God, man was formed 
for the calamity under which he lies, he took the matter of it from 
himself, not from God, since the only cause of his destruction was 
his degenerating from the purity of his creation iuto a state of vice 
and impurity,’” 

“Those therefore whom he has created for dishonor during life 
and destruction at death, that they may be vessels of wrath and 
examples of severity, in bringing to their doom, he at one time 
deprives of the means of hearing his Word, at another by the 
Preaching of it blinds and stupefies them the more.’* 


existed between God's foreknowledge of the sin and 
its occurrence—that such a necessity was held by 
Calvin, and by Calvinists in general, there can be no 
doubt; and therefore there need be no discussion as 
to that matter, For that is a species of necessity 
which is related to knowledge and not to causal effi- 
ciency, The knowledge of the event bei ng supposed, 
its certainty follows as a logical consequence; but the 
Knowledge exerts no productive influence in bringing 
the event to pass. ‘The question, therefore, is not, 
whether the occtirrence of the first sin was, in rela- 
tion to God’s all-perfect knowledge, necessary in the 
sense of being infallibly known, or in the sense of 
a logical consequence from the proposition: God fore- 
knew the occurrence of the sin, 

What then is the question? It is, precisely, 
whether Calvin's doctrine was, that God efficaciously 
decreed the first sin, and whether, by consequence, 
he, in pursuance of that decree, providentially ef- 
fected it? As we have no disposition to state the 
question disadvantageously to the reviewer, let us 
narrow it still further: Was it Calvin’s view that God 
decreed to effect, and therefore providentially effected, 
the first sin, regarded as an act, an entity, or, as the 
Teviewer expresses it, an historical event, while he 
permitted man to infuse the bad quality into the act 
or to fail in producing the good quality which ought 
to have been attached to it? 

We will first adduce and examine the most promi 
nent passages in his works which seem to place him 
on the affirmative of this question. We will begit 
with those which appear to teach that God decreed to 
create man for destruction, 


Tt must be admitted that in these passages the lan- 
Suage of Calvin is not perfectly definite; and as we 
Were not his private secretary, we have no desire to 
doginatize in regard to its meaning. But it is fair to 
interpret him in these utterances in accordance with 
the whole analogy of his teachings; and, guided by 
that canon, we are led to the opinion that the evi- 
dence, as a whole, does not favor the view that he 
here maintained that God first decreed to condemn 
men for their sins, and then decreed to create them 
for that purpose—that is, that in the divine mind, the 
decree to condemn preceded the decree to create. Tn 
Support of this construction of his language we sub- 
mit the following reasons: ~ A 

In the first place, we have seen that Calvin really 
taught the Sublapsarian view of the order of the 
divine decrees, and the object of predestination, — This 
Was his catholic doctrine. If so, he would be incon- 
Sistent with himself, if, in the passages cited, he in- 
Culeated the opposite view. ‘The presumption is 


‘ Zastitutes, B. 11, ©, XXIUL, 47. *Mdid., 29. 
* bid, B. IE, C. XXIV., 412. 
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ruin of man. He seems to imply—at least he may 
have implied—that God decreed to create mankind, 

as guilty in Adam, and therefore as ‘‘vessels of wrath 

and examples of severity.” ‘There is certainly a dis- 

tinction between a decree to create unto destruction 

men conceived as guilty in a representative, and a 
decree to create the representative, conceived as inuo- ; 
cent, unto destruction. ‘That distinction, we think, 

Calvin affirmed. 

In the third place, if the several contexts from 
which these passages have been extracted be closely 
examined, with an eye to the whole analogy of Cal- 
vin’s doctrine, the construction which we have inti- 
mated will be seen to be not without justification 
from at least a part of their contents. A regulative 
conception in his mind, in relation to the case of 

* Teprobated beings, appears to have been that of sub- 
jects of government condemned by a judge, whose 
Sentences proceed upon the presupposition of guilt. 
For example, he says expressly: “Let us in the cor- 
tuption of human nature contemplate the evident 
cause of condemnation (a cause which comes more 
closely home to us) rather than inquire into a cause 
hidden aud almost incomprehensible in the predes- 
tination of God.’?! On the other hand, Calvin held 
another regulative conception, namely, that of the 
Sovereignty of God in ordaining whatsoever comes to 
pass; and when he speaks under the influence of that 
Conception, he appears to teach that God causally 
determined the occurrence of sin in the first instance. 
The question, whether these two apparently conflict- 


against that supposition—so strongly against it that 
the language of these extracts must be shown to be 
unambiguous in order to sustain it. But that this is 
difficult to be done will appear from our next con- 
sideration. 

In the second place, it is far from evident that by 
the term create, which is the hinge of his meaning in 
these passages, Calvin means decree to create. When 
the Reformer says that God foreknew the end of man, 
before he made him, it does not follow that he meant 
to say that God foreknew the end of man, as one of 
salvation or destruction, before he decreed to make 
him. ‘The two propositions are very different. And 
it must also be borne in mind that Calvin treated the 
hypothesis of the traduction of souls with contempt, 
and held tenaciously that of their immediate creation. 
If that view be taken into connection with his doc- 
trine of the federal imputation of Adain’s'guilt to his 
Posterity, it is clear that he maintained that God 
creates the descendants of Adam, as qualified by the 
guilt so imputed to them. ‘This ‘he foreknew” 
before their actual creation; in this light, ‘‘man was 
formed for the calamity under which he lies,” and 
“was created for dishonor during life and destruction 
at death.” This is at least a possible construction 
of his language in these utterances; and as it brings 
him into harmony with himself in his general teach- 
ng, ut would seem to be a fair and legitimate con- 
struction. But if it be, there is no necessity to in- 
terpret him as meaning that God created man, aS 
mhocent, in order to glorify himself in his destrie- 
tion; and then it would not follow, that he meant to 
affirm that the divine decree effectuated the sin and 
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ing classes of utterances can be harmonized, will be 
considered as we proceed. 

In the fourth place, it would be easy to cite num- 
€rous passages in which Calvin, in answer to the 
acute antagonists who pressed him with the objection 
that he made God the author of sin, maintains stren- 
ously that evil did not come by creation. If so, how 
could he have consistently taught that God decreed to 
create man for evil? Many of these passages we haye 
already adduced, and therefore will not now cite 
them." We have before us two remarkable statements 
to the same effect, in the treatise on the Bondage and 
Liberation of the Will, but our space does not permit: 
their insertion,? Bishop Davenant, a member of the 
Synod of Dort, and one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Church of England, in defending the illustrious 
Reformer against the criticisins of the Jesuits, says: 

“T affirm that the opinion of Calvin is most truly contained in 
these two Propositions : 1. That the consideration of a foreseen 
fall did not occur to God when predestinating as a cause. + 1a 
The other proposition which I oppose to the censure of the Jesuits, 
and which T assert to be according to the mind of Calvin, is this: 
The consideration of sin foreseen offered itself to God when pre: 
destinating, by way of an annexed condition, which is inherent in 
all whether elect or reprobate. . . Blind is the man who sees not 
that the Corrupt mass in these cases [in passages from Calvin and 
Angustin] is the ground of predestination, so that from it are 
selected vessels of honor through election, and in it vessels are lefl 
to dishonor through reprobation ."3 

We understand Davenaut to mean, that Calvin’s 


doctrine was: that, strictly speaking, there was n0 
Lecertiahatliitierel! 

‘Chap. iii. 

? Opp., 1667, Vol. VIIL., pp. 126, 127. 
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cause of predestination but the good pleasure of Le 
sovereign will; for he may have decreed, or may no! 
have decreed, as he pleased, to create man, to ay 
the Fall, and from the mass of mankind, one 
as fallen, either to save all, or to doom all to perish, 


or to elect some to salvation and to reprobate Mena: % 
to the glory of his name. He was a cause to himself. 
Neither foreseen merit nor demerit in the creature 
was a cause of his sovereign determination. gs ee 
the supposition that he pleased to decree as he ri 
the conception of the Fall conditioned, and, in th : 
sense, grounded in the divine mind the ciated 
election and reprobation. The common guilt an 
ruin of mankind, induced by their own fault, ie 
presupposed in the determination to save some a 
leave others to perish. ‘This, we take it, ul oe 
vin’s meaning when he said, as he was won i = 
Corruption was the cause of contra aea eee 
hot efficiently produce, but the foreknowledge 
conditioned, the decree to condemn. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE question still under consideration is whether 
fi Calvin held the view that God necessitated the 
sin by an efficacious decree, and, more particu- 
arly, whether he decreed to effect, and therefore 
actually effected, the first sin, regarded as an act or 
inne eoweaee while he permitted man to infuse 
hee eel reacts into the act, or to fail in producing 
14 good quality which ought to have existed. Hav- 

§ remarked that we proposed to adduce and ex- 
pale a most prominent passages in the writings 
Piel agr iis which seem to place him on the af 
papas mi question, we began with those which 
destruction oa et God decreed to create man for 
drawn Wee tes from which the inference has been 
sin by divir rh held the necessitation of the first 
bility saath ecree. Having evinced the improba- 
we next ae a construction of that class of passages, 
might with Soros from which the inference 
Carus Gi et Plausibility be deduced, that, i 
titedtin bie pekes ae efficiency of God was impli- 
an act or event. ction of the first sin, considered as 
pee Re Calvin’s language, however, We 
his writin eae to observe that we have nowhere ™ 
act, as ae ees the distinction between an 
want of fabs uch God effects, and the quality oF 
able, wl ta sr of the act for which man is account 

» which is fundamental to the doctrine of Supra 
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lapsarians and the advocates of the privative charac- 
ter of sin, The distinction which he makes, and 
which he often uses, is a different one. Let us ex- 
plain. An act may be regarded in a twofold aspect— 
as to its matter and its form. ‘The matter, or what is 
the same thing, the material cause of an act, is the 
act itself; the form, or formal cause, of an act, is that 
which distinguishes it from all other acts whose 
matter is the same, viz., the subjective inducements 
leading to, and the end contemplated by, the act—in 
a word, its motive or intention. Now the Supralap- 
satian and the maintainer of the privative character 
of sin hold that the matter of sin is given by God, 
but the form by man, Calvin’s distinction, on the 
other hand, is that the matter is given by man, but 
that the form is partly given by mau and partly by 
God. We shall have occasion to note this difference 
between the doctrine which we are considering and 
and that of Calvin as we proceed. At present we call 
attention to it for the purpose of showing that no 
Passages, so far as we know, can be adduced from the 
Reformer’s writings in which the Supralapsarian dis- 
tinction between sin as act and as quality js formally 
affirmed; in which he maintains that God is the 
author of sin, considered as an act, but man of the 
Sinful quality attached to the act. 

The passage, in which he seems most clearly to ob- 
literate the distinction between the divine effectuation 
and permission of sin, is the well-known on€ in the In- 
stitutes. We give those parts of it which are stroug- 
est; 


is said to draw or bend 


“From oth > Mt 4 
other passages in which Go sears 8 fReult 


Satan to himself, and all the reprobate to his wil! 
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question arises. For the carnal mind can scarcely comprehend 
how, when acting by their means, he contracts no taint from their 
impurity, nay, how, in a common operation, he is exempt from all 
guilt, and can justly condemn his own ministers, Hence a dis. 
tinction has been iuvented between doing and permitting (agere 
et permittere), because to many it seemed altogether inexplicable 
how Satan and all the wicked are so under the hand and authority 
of God, that he directs their malice to whatever end he pleases, 
and employs their iniquities to execute his judgments. . . -It 
Seems absurd that man should be blinded by the will and command 
of God, and yet be forthwith punished for his blindness. Hence 
recourse is had to the evasion that this is done only by the per- 
mission, atid not also by the will (volunéate), of God. He himself, 
however, openly declaring that he does this repudiates this evasion. 
That men do nothing save at the secret instigation (ww) of God, 
and do not discuss and deliberate on anything but what he has pre- 
viously decreed with himself and brin gs to pass by his secret 
direction, is proved by numberless clear passages of Scripture.” 


Having mentioned some of these passages, all of 


which have reference to the works of the wicked, he 
adds: 


“Those who have a tolerable acquaintance with the Scriptures 

_ See that with a view to brevity Iam only producing a few out of 

many passages, from which it is perfectly clear that it is the 

merest trifling to substitute a bare permission (uudam permis: 

Stonem) for the providence of God, as if he sat ina watch-towet 

waiting for fortuitous events, his judgments meanwhile depending 
on the will of man?! 

Upon this passage and others of a similar character 
we would offer the following remarks: The title of 
the chapter in which the passage cited occurs, and the 
whole drift of the discussion, show that Calvin & 
treating of the relation of God's agency to the sis of 
the wicked. Now we have before alleged proof that 
Calvin did not treat the relation of God’s will to the 
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sins of the wicked as identical with its relation to the 
fitst sin. He made a distinction between the sins of 
those already sinners and the first sin of a being pre- 
viously innocent, and a corresponding distinction in 
God’s decrees—distinctions as obyious to common 
sense as they are demanded by justice. Now, ania 
it can be shown that this representation of Calvin's 
views is incorrect, and that he treated the two cases 
as the same, involving the same relation to the decree 
and providence of God, the passage before us proves 
nothing as to the effectuating agency of God in the 
Production of the first sin. It must, of course, be 
granted that there are points of similarity between 
the cases, points in which the relation of divine oO 
cree and providence to them is the same, Go 

bounds and governs the sins of the wicked; he ey 
disposes, and directs them, so that they accomplish 
his holy purposes and promote the glory of his name. 
Ta like manner he bounded and governed, ordered, 
disposed, and directed the first sin. Both sorts of oe 
are objects of his fore-ordaining will and his contro - 
ling providence. Concerning this there is no dispute 
as to Calvin’s doctrine or the faith of the Reformed 
Church. But the question now at isstte is, whether 
Calvin taught that the divine efficiency is easttnentic 
the same way in relation to the sins of the wicke 

and the first sin of Adam. The school whose views 
We are canvassing hold that God prodiices sin con 
Sidered as an act, but man the evil quality inhering 
in the act; that is to say, God produces the sin 
Materially considered, and man the sin formally ie 
sidered. The matter is God’s, the form man’s. 42 
divine causality is thus made to appear as the imme- 
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diate efficient of the matter of sin. Calvin’s doctrine, _ 
as we have indicated, is different from this, He as- 
Signs the matter of sin to man, and so makes him the 
immediate efficient of sin, materially considered, 
Let us hear him upon this point: 


‘They will have it that crimes ought not to be punished in their 
authors, because they are not committed without the dispensation 
of God. I concede more—that thieves and murderers and other 
evil-doers are instruments of divine providence, being employed by 
the Lord himself to execute the judgments which he has resolved 
to inflict, But I deny that this forms any excuse for their miis- 
deeds. For how? Will they implicate God in the same iniquity 
with themselves, or will they cloak their depravity by his right — 
eousness? They cannot exculpate themselves, for their own con- 
Science condemns them: they cannot charge God, since they 
Perceive the whole wickedness in themselves, and nothing in him 
Save the legitimate use of their wickedness . . . While the mat 
ter (materia), and guilt of wickedness belongs to the wicked 
man, why should it be thought that God contracts any wickedness 
in using it at pleasure as his instrument ?’’? 

“Though their perdition depends on the predestination of God, 
the cause and matter of it is in themselves. ’* 

“For though, by the eternal providence of God, man was 
formed for the calamity under which he lies, he took the matter 
of it from himself, not from God, since the only cause of his de 
Struction was his degenerating from the purity of his creation into 
a state of vice and impurity,’ 


In his treatise entitled Tustructio adversus Liberlt- 
nos, Calvin professedly discusses the question of the” 
nature of God’s agency in the sins of the wicked 
The maxim of the fanatical sect against whont ol 
wrote was: Deus efficit omnia y and they abused it 10 
the perpetration of every species of wickedness under 
the sanction of the divine name, ‘The question “4 " 
Gods efficiency in relation to sin was therefore fairly 
ee elation to sin. was’ thenetese lias 
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before the Reformer’s mind. He expounds the vari- 
ous modes of operation employed by God in his 
administration of the affairs of the world. When he 
comes to the question of the mode in which he gov- 
erns the wicked, and uses them as his instruments 11 
the accomplishment of his purposes, he says: 

“There is a great difference between the work of God and ba 
Work of a wicked man when he uses hint as his pak teal is 
the wicked man is incited to the perpetration of his crime 7 + 
Own avarice, or ambition, or envy, or cruelty, without con! an 
Plating any other end. Therefore from that root, that is, 5 
affection of the mind and the end which it regards, the ree i 
its quality, and is deservedly judged as evil. But God se 
together another end in view, namely, that he may Stet 
tighteousness in preserving the good ; may exhibit his a vi 
Boodness towards believers; but may also chastise the ill ape 
ing. See then in what manner we must distinguish between ff 
and men, so that in one aspect of the same work we may eye 
plate Tighteousness, goodness, and judgment, and in anot! oH ia 
wickedness of the Devil and unbelievers. . . - For eae = 
their quality from the purpose and will of the author. 

When, then, the question of the. relation of eh 
divine efficiency to the sins of the wicked beh ha 
which he was professedly discussing, he did not ge 
adistinction between sin as an act and as a be yy 
and affirm with the Supralapsarians and the a Se 
cates of the privative character of sin, that God : 
Producer of sin, as act, and man of sin, as ee i 4 
And this is all the more noteworthy because the nie 
ings of Augustin, who maintained that nose et 
Were familiar to Calvin, and the authority o M a 
illustrious father was very frequently invoked by ped 

he distinction which he makes is one parece 
formal qualities of a wicked work which receive 
1S SARA ah nade a 
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denomination from the ends contemplated —man 
seeking his own gratification in performing it, and 
God the glory of his name and the good of his people; 
in ordaining, governing, ordering, directing, and 
using it, The work of God—opus Dei—of which 
Calvin treats, is the acts of God concerning the sinful 
acts of men rather than the production of those sinful 
acts. But if he did not maintain the Supralapsarian 
distinction in regard to the sins of the wicked, much 
more is it probable that he did not hold it with refer 
ence to the first sin of Adam. 
Jn that part of his treatise on Eternal Predestina- — 
tion in which he discusses the subject of Providence, 
he makes a distinction between the proximate and re- 
mote cause of sin—causa propingua and causa remola. 
The agency of the sinner is the proximate, that of 
God the remote, cause. It cannot, we conceive, be 
gathered from this discrimination that he intended to 
Tepresent God as the efficient, though remote, catise 
of sin. It is true that he was accustomed to designate 
Sinners as instruments of the execution of God’s will, 
and a cursory reader might infer from this language 
that he held the sinner to be the instrument in the 
production of sin, while God is the real producer. 
But Calvin’s language implies a distinction betwee? 
an instrument in the accomplishment of an end, and 
an instrument in the performance of an act. 
uses the sinner for the former purpose. He employs 
both the sinner and his acts for the execution of his” 
Plans, It is not that the human actor is efficiently 
used in the production of the human act, but th 
actor and the act are used for the attainment of the | 
divine end, We do not mean to say that Calvin a 
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nied the exercise of an efficacious influence by God 
upon the wicked, determining them to the commis- 
sion of particular acts of sin. He certainly affirmed, 
continually and emphatically, the exertion of such an 
influence. And this leads us -to inquire, What, pre- 
cisely, was his doctrine upon this point of the relation 
of the divine efficiency to the sins of the wicked? 

He taught, first, that man by the exercise of his 
free will sinned against God, and so fixed upon him- 
self a moral necessity of sinning; secondly, that the 
judicial curse of God, induced by this wilful trans- 


“Sf€ssion, punitively inflicts upon him the necessity 


of sinning; thirdly, that God judicially withdraws 
the Spirit of his grace from the incorrigibly wicked ; 
fourthly, that the current of sinful inclination, run- 
ning thus by a moral and judicial necessity towards 
Sin in general, is efficaciously determined by the will 
of God in certain specific directions. This is done in 
two ways: in the first place, God righteously shuts up 
the sinner, by the arrangements of his providence, to 
the commission of special acts of wickedness to 
which he is inwardly impelled by his own corrupt 
Nature, so that those acts become necessary. In the 
Second place, God, by an internal influence upon the 
mind, bends—fectit is Calvin’s word—the will of the 
Sinner towards the perpetration of particular forms of 
Miquity, so that the general inclination to sin, for 
which he is responsible as his own product, is by the 
divine power determined in special directions. As 
these are the acts of God, as an efficient cause, they 
ate the necessary results of his efficacious decree. 
Under this explanation fall the sins of Pharaoh in Te- 
fusing to let Israel go, of Satan and the human in- 
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struments of his malice in persecuting Job, of Shimei 
in cursing David, of the lying spirit and the false 
prophets in extending ruinous counsel to Ahab, and 
of Judas in betraying, and the Jews and Romans in 
crucifying, Christ. 

This efficacious influence upon those who are al- 
teady sinners is not the same as the efficient causation 
of sin, The wickedness of the sinner is not produced 
by God; it is only determined by him in certain spe- 
Cifie directions, for the accomplishment of definite 
ends which were eternally foreordained. ‘The case is 


different in regard to the first sin. An efficacious de- . 


termination, by a divine influence, of the will of 
Adam to the commission of that sin would haye in- 
volved the divine production of the sin, In one case, 
God finds man a sinner, and shuts him up to special 
manifestations of an existing principle of wickedness; 
in the other, he would have found man innocent, and 
shut him up to the performance of an act which orig- 
imates the existence of wickedness, 

It deserves, further, to be considered as lending 
confirmation to the view we have given of Calvin’s 
doctrine, that he carefully distinguished between this 
efficacious influence of God upon the wicked, which 
operates upon wickedness as an existing thing, hav- 
ing its root in the free causality of the sinner, and the 
efficacious Stace of God, which generates the prin- 
ciple of spiritual life and implants holy dispositions 
in the heart of the regenerate. In the latter case, We 
have the efficiency of God immediately producing 
holiness and working in the saint to will and to do 
holy acts; but in the former, such an efficiency pro- 
ducing sin and working in the sinner to will and to do 
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sinful acts is not asserted by Calvin. In a word, God 
is not the principle and cause of sin as he is the prin- 
ciple and cause of holiness. Evil is to be attributed 
to God not as a created corruption, but as a judicial 
infliction. ‘The evil of punishment is God’s; the evil 
of wickedness, as the cause of punishment, is man’s. 
Calvin’s position is, that the operation of the divine 
power upon the sins of the wicked is not creative, but 
judicial; and that God uses his righteous judgments 
Upon their perpetrators, together with the results 
which flow from their infliction, for the accomplish- 
ment of his wise and holy ends in the general admin- 
istration of his providence. 

We are now prepared to estimate the true force of 
Calvin’s language when, as in the passage cited, he 
tejects the distinction between ‘‘doing and _per- 
Mitting,”” He justly scouts the notion of a bare per- 
mission, an idle permission—otiosa permissio—a mere 
inoperative sufferance of sin, as not to be ascribed to 
God, who exercises an efficacious influence in relation 
to the sins of men. At the same time, the ‘‘doing”’ 
which he attributes to God, in contradistinction to 
Such a permission, although efficacious, is not the 
effecting—the causal production of sin itself, 

That this was the Reformer’s doctrine concerning 
the telation of the divine efficiency to the sins of the 
wicked, we would fain believe, is so patent to every 
Carefttl reader of his works, that we shall make no 
lahored appeals to them in order to establish the fact. 
If this be conceded, it will be obvious that, up to this 
Point, we have not been out of harmony with his 
teachings as to the relation of God's decree tosin. It 

been thought necessary to furnish this exposition, 
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for the purpose of vindicating our claim, that his 
views in regard to the relation of God’s efficient 
causality to the sins of the wicked should not be made 
a gauge of his position as to its relation to the first 
sin, and thus of disentangling the main question of 
one of its chief embarrassments. 

We come now to the real question in dispute: What 
did Calvin teach as to the relation of God’s efficiency 
to the first sin? Did he so efficaciously decree its 
comunission as to render it unavoidable and necessary? 
Having efficaciously decreed the occurrence of the 
sin, did he efficiently cause its commission? We 
have seen that Calvin did not affirm the causal effi- 
ciency of God in the production of even the sins of 
the wicked, although they are the result of a moral 
and judicial necessity. It appears to us entirely un- 
necessary, therefore, to discuss the question, whether 
he held an efficient production by God of the first sit 
of a being previously innocent and under neither au 
intrinsic nor a judicial necessity of sinning, which he 
denied in regard’ to the sins of the wicked. It is out 
of the question that he could consistently have main- 
tained that view, as it is a fact susceptible of proof 
from his writings that he did not. But the Supralap- 
sarian contends that while man was responsible for 
the evil quality attached to the first sin, or the ab- 
sence of the good quality which ought to have ex 
isted, God was the producer of the sin, considere 
simply as an act. We have seen, also, that Calvim 
did not adopt that distinction. ‘There is, therefore, 
no necessity to raise the question whether he held 
that God decreed efficaciously to produce the first si” 
as an act, and, in pursuance of that decree, providen= 
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tially effected the act. But he did maintain an effi- 
cacious operation of God in relation to specific sins of 
the wicked which necessitates the commission of 
those sins. May he not have maintained a necessita- 
tion, for the same reason, of the first sin? The * 
question, then, which may fairly claim attention is, 
whether he held that God, in any way, to use the 
terms of T'wisse, decreed efficaciter procurare—efiica- 
ciously to procure—the occurrence of the first sin, and 
SO necessitated its commission. 

First, He held that God decreed to permit the first 
sim. This we have in previous articles proved by 
quotations from his writings, and, if it were meces- 
sary, could adduce much more evidence of the same 
Sort. But why endeavor to show that he maintained 
a view which even the Supralapsarians universally 
admit? Surely he did not go further than they—he 
did not out-Herod Herod. 

Secondly, He held that God did not decree barely, 
idly, inoperatively, to permit the first sin. Tt was not 
to be a thing of mere sufferance or toleration. God 
was not ‘sitting in a watch-tower” waiting for the 
act of man, and suspending his decisions upon its 
Problematical occurrence. ‘The decree was not one 
of naked, otiose permission. 

Thirdly, He held that God willed the occurrence of 
the first sin. He says, as we have already seen, that 
it took place im accordance with the will of God, be- 
cause he had the power to prevent it, and did not. 
He must, therefore, have willed the occurrence of the 
Sin in preference to its non-oecurrence. 

Now, What was the force of this will? Did it ne- 
Cessitate the commission of the sin, in the sense of 
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efficaciously procuring it? Calvin’s own words must 
furnish us the light we require upon these questions. 
We have already cited the passage in his Commentary 
on Genesis. The core of it we have just given above. 
In that passage he reasons thus: God permitted the 
sin, But he foreknew that it would occur, unless he 
prevented it. He did not will to prevent it, although 
he might. He therefore willed the occurrence of the 
Sin; not positively, by his efficaciously bringing it to 
pass, through an influence exerted upon the will of 
Adam ; but negatively, by withholding determining 
grace from him, which would have secured his stand- 
ing by preventing the sin. Now, we submit, that 
this was indeed God’s willing the occurrence, rather 
than the non-occurrence of the sin, but it was not his 
willing efficaciously to procure its commission. It is 
perfectly clear that, according to this statement, what 
God decreed was non-action, not efficacious action, on 
his part. He did not decree to effect, or efficaciously 
bring to pass, the sin, but simply not to prevent it. 
We cannot'see how such a decree could be construed 
into a.determination to make the sin necessary and 
unavoidable, except upon one supposition, to wit, 
that God did not furnish Adam with sufficient grace 
to enable him to Stand; we say not determining grace, 
for that would have imade the sin impossible, but suf 
ficient Stace, so that although the sin was possible, it 
might have been avoided. Now, Calvin holds that 
Adam was endowed with this sufficient grace. How, 
then, could God's not having communicated detet- 
nuning grace, have efficaciously necessitated the sin? 
Determining Stace would have prevented it, and that 
God did not give; but sufficient grace could lave pre 
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vented it, and that God did give. It amounts to this: 
God decreed to make Adam’s sin possible; conse- 
quently, he did not decree to make it certain, for pos- 
sible and certain, as to causal power, though not to 
knowledge, are inconsistent terms, But having made 
the sin possible, and knowing that although Adam 
might not sin if he pleased, he would in fact please to 
Sin, if the sin were not made impossible by determin- 
ing grace, God did not decree to make it impossible. 
The decree, however, not to make it impossible is not 
the same as a decree to make it necessary, ‘There are 
three conceivable suppositions: either God decreed to 
make the sin impossible, or he decreed to make it 
Possible, or he decreed to make it necessary, Cal- 
Vin’s doctrine is that he decreed to make it possible. 
Tfso, it was not his doctrine that he decreed to make 
it Necessary. Let us hear other testimonies from Cal- 
Vin. He quotes, with approval, the following passage 
from Augustin: : 


“Nothing comes to pass, except the Almighty wills it to come to 
Pass, either by permitting it to come to pass, or by doing it him- 
self. It cannot be doubted that God does well when he permits to 
Come to pass whatsoever evil comes to pass. For he does not per- 
mit this except by a righteous decision. Although, therefore, evil 
things, so far as they are evil, are not good things, nevertheless it 
isa good thing that there should not only be good things, but 
evil things as well, For, except this were a good thing, that there 
Should be evil things, in no way could they be permitted by an 
Omnipotent being who is good; to whom, without doubt, it is as 
fasy to do what he wills, as it is easy not to permit what he does 
Hot will to exist,?"! i 

“Ta ordaining the fall of man, God had the best and most right- 
fous end in view, from which the nameof sin is most remote, Al- 
beit Tsay that he so ordained it, yet I will not concede that he was 
LLP SETS Ta saath pensar it rns LMT tr ae EL 
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its proper author. That I may not be tedious, what Augustin 
teaches I perceive to have been entirely fulfilled, that in a wonder 
ful and ineffable manner that was not done apart from his will, 
which at the same time was done against his will, because it could 
not have come to pass had he not permitted it. Nor, assuredly, 
did he unwillingly permit it, but willingly, ‘The principle which 


he there assumes cannot be gainsaid.”? 


“Man was placed in such a condition, when he was first created, 
that by falling of his own accord, he himself became the cause to 
himself of his own destruction; yet, nevertheless, it was, in the ad- 
mirable counsel of God, so ordained, that by this voluntary ruin 
there should be matter of humility tothe whole human race. Nor, 
indeed, if it so seemed fit to God, does it follow that man did not 
precipitate himself into the fall, seeing that in himself he was en- 
dowed with a right nature and was formed in the image of God.” 

“God foresaw the fall of Adam: he had the power to prevent it: 
he did not will to Prevent it. Why did he not so will? No other 
reason can be given, except that his will tended in a different way- 
+ - Those whom he elects God supports with invincible fortitude 
in order to their perseverance. Why did he not furnish Adam with 


the same, if he willed that he should stand in safety ?’* 


ti 


‘bid., p. 268, 2[bid., p. 251. 
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From these passages we collect the following posi- 
ons as held by Calvin: First, that there are some 
things which God decreed to permit to be done, and 
some things which he decreed to do himself, Here 
is a clear distinction between permissive and effica- 
cious decree. ‘The first sin falls into the category of 
things which God permitted to be done, and not into 
that of things which he does himself, Secondly, that 
God was not the author of the first sin. Conse 
quently, he could not have produced it, Man was 
the author, the efficient cause of the sin, and therefore 
subjected himself to just punishment for its commis- 
sion, Thirdly, God’s permission of the sin is not to 


be opposed to his will ordaining its occurrence. But 
eisai 
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how was God’s will concerned in its occurrence? In 
this way: he did not will, as he might have done, to 
prevent its occurrence, by giving determining grace to 
Adam, such as he gives to his elect. But Adam was 
endowed with sufficient strength to stand. While, 
therefore, God, foreseeing the abuse by Adain of his 
natural endowments, did not efficaciously decree to 
prevent it, he must, in that sense, have willed the sin 
to occur, rather than not to occtit; but he did not 
efficaciously decree to effect the sin himself, or A 
ciently to procure its commission, and therefore di 
not himself actually effect it, or efficiently procure its 
cominission. Fourthly, it must be added, that Cal- 
Vin taught that the will of God in regard to the sin 
Was not passive and inoperative, but was an active 
will, in the sense that it limited and governed, or 
dered, directed, and used it for the promotion of his 
own most wise and holy purposes. What God per- 
mits to be done, as well as what he does himself, is 
Subject to the control of his ordaining will. nm 

So far, notwithstanding certain expressions wae) 
to the Sublapsariain seem to be exaggetated, Calvin $ 
doctrine as to the relation of the divine efficiency to 
sin is consistent with itself, and, when fairly Ea 
terpreted, sustains our position in regard to that if ; 
ject. But we desire to be just in eaten is 
Whole doctrine, and we are free to say that t 5 
Met a few passages which it is not so easy to a er My 
the bulk of his teachings, or to the view we ne 
Maintained. ‘They seem to teach a necessitation 
the first sin by the will of God. 

“Nor, indeed, is there any probability im the thing itself co 
that man brought death upon himself merely by the per™ 
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and not by the ordination of God; as if God had not determined 
what He wished the condition of the chief of his creatures to be. 
I will not hesitate, therefore, simply to confess with Augustin that 
the will of God is necessity, and that everything is necessary which 
he has willed ; just as those things will certainly happen which he 
has foreseen (De Gen. ad Lit, Lib. VL, Cap. 15). 

“At first blush that saying of Augustin seems harsh (De Gem 
ad Lit. Lib. VI., Cap. 15), that the will of God is the necessity of 
things; also what he adds (Cap. 18) for the sake of explanation: 
that God so framed inferior causes that from them that, of which 
they are causes, might take place, but should not be necessary; 
yet he has concealed profounder and remote causes in himself 
which render necessary what, so far as inferior causes are con- 
cerned, is only possible.” 


There is another passage, upon which we cannot 
lay our hands, in which Calvin says, in effect, that 
what is unnecessary, intrinsically considered, that is, 
so far as man’s internal nature is concerned, is €x- 
trinsically necessary, that is, so far as God's will is 
involved, { 

We are not sure of Calvin's meaning in these pas- 
sages. We could understand them, and perceive 
their consistency with his views as we have already 
collected them, if he meant the necessity of infallibil- 
ity or logical consequence, or if he meant the necessi- 
tation of specific acts of sin in the case of the wicked 
by the efficacious will of God. But we must adinit 
that, in these Passages, he seems to maintain that 
the decree of God in some way rendered the first sim 
necessary. If this be his meaning, we have to confess 
that we must part with our venerable guide at the 
point at which he appears to deflect from the Sublap- 
sarian road, and take the Necessitarian ; and we pro- 
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ceed modestly to assign our reasons for the divergence, 
There are only two conceivable suppositions in this 
case: either, first, that God efficaciously procured or 
brought to pass the commission of the first sin; or, 
secondly, that God himself effected that sin. 

Let us consider the first supposition: that God effi- 
caciously procured the commission of the first sin. 
Tn the first place, if this were Calvin's meaning, heis, 
in this matter, inconsistent with himself. What was 
his carefully enunciated doctrine as to the nature of 
God's decree in relation to the first sin? It was, that 
God decreed not to ptevent the sin, although he 
might have prevented it, and that, in that sense, he 


willed it to be, rather than not to be. Now, to say 


that he did not prevent it, when he might have pre- 
vented it, is the same thing as to say that he per- 
mitted it, when he had the power not to permit it. 
He did not unwillingly permit it; he willingly per- 
mitted it, But to hold that God willingly permitted 
the sin, and efficaciously caused its commission, is to 
hold inconsistent positions, We are at liberty to 
make our choice between the incongruous alternatives. 

© prefer the doctrine cautiously and often stated, 
that God decreed to permit the first sin, when he 
could have prevented it, to that which is less formally 
and frequently intimated, namely, that God necessi- 
tated it by an efficacious determination. We appeal 
from Calvin, as Supralapsarian, to Calvin, as Sublap- 
Sarian, 

In the second place, let it be remembered that Cal- 
vin’s elaborately established doctrine was, that so far 
aS man’s nature at creation was concerned, so far ye 
his ability to stand and freedom of will to elect holi- 
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ness were involved, the first sin was unnecessary and 
avoidable, This, as we have seen, even the Supra- 
lapsarians concede. But in the passages last adduced 
he seems also to teach that, notwithstanding these in- 
trinsic considerations derived from man’s nature and 
furniture, God’s decree, by an efficacy exerted in the 
extrinsic sphere, made the sin necessary and unavoid- 
able. Now, either this efficacious influence was con- 
fined to the sphere external to man’s subjectivity, or 
it was not. The first of these suppositions appeats 
evidently to be that which Calvin makes. Let tis 
consider the mode in which, of necessity, it must 
have operated. ‘The external means through which 
its force would have been exerted were the tempta> 
tion of the Devil, the presentation of the forbidden 
fruit, and the correlation of the bodily senses with that 
fruit. But, according to Calyin’s express admission, 
the internal forces of man’s nature were adequate to 
resist the influence exercised by these external forces. 
He could have endured temptation, and have been 
blessed in enduring it, It is, therefore, upon his prin- 
ciples, impossible to conceive how an influence pro- 
ceeding ad extra could have efficaciously procured 
the commission of the sin. ‘The will of man, which 
was endued with strength to stand, must have beet 
affected by an efficacious influence immediately ex 
erted upon it in order to impart efficacy to the extet 
nal forces Operating upon it. But if the sup 

eflicacious influence were confined to the external 
sphere, then, ex hypothes?, no efficacious influence Sap 
exercised in the internal sphere of man’s subjectivity- 
The distinction between the intrinsic avoidablenes 
of the sin and its extrinsic unavoidableness is both 
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inconceivable and impossible. It involves a contra- 
diction. 

If the other alternative be assumed, nately, that 
the efficacious influence which necessitated the sin 
was not confined to the external sphere, but, begin- 
ing from without, crossed the boundary line of man’s 
subjectivity and operated directly upon his nature, it 
would follow that God gave man grace to stand, and 
himself by an irresistible force overcame that grace; 
which amounts to this, that God rendered man both 
able and unable to stand, which is a flat contradiction. 
Tf it be said, that God at first made man able to stand, 
and then by an efficacious influence exerted upon his 
nature overcame and destroyed that original ability, 
the questions at once arise, Wherefore was the origi- 
nal ability bestowed, if it was at once to be removed? 
Where was the use, what the office, of such ability? 
It never was called into exercise. At the first mo- 
ment of conflict with temptation, when it might have 
strengthened Adam to resist it and to maintain his 
integrity, it ceased to exist because extinguished by an 
eflicacious influence from God, which determined the 
Will to the commission of the sin. Further, the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance. If he 
Save Adam ability to stand, he would not have taken 
back that gift without a sufficient reason for its with- 
drawal. ‘That reason could only have been found in 
thesin of Adam, But, according to the supposition 
we are considering, the gift of ability was resumed 
before the first sin was committed, inasmuch as it 1s 
held that he was tunable to stand, for the very reason 
that God efficaciously determined him to fall, The 
fitst sin was grounded in a disability inflicted by God, 
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and therefore could not possibly have grounded the 
disability itself. It is but trifling with the perfections 
of God—with his immutability at least—to say that 
he first communicated to Adam ability to stand, and 
then efficaciously neutralized that ability before 
Adatn’s first sin was committed. 

We cannot, in view of these considerations, adopt 
either of the alternatives mentioned: that an effica- 
cious influence procuring the commission of the first 
sin operated purely in the sphere of external circum- 
statices, or, that it passed out of the external sphere 
into the subjective nature of man, and determined it 
to the production of sin, And as these are the only 
conceivable modes in which such an efficacious influ- 
ence could be exerted, we are obliged to refuse our 
assent to the position that God’s decree necessitated 
the first sin by efficaciously procuring its commission. 

We have remarked that the view, apparently main- 
tained by Calvin, that God by his decree necessitated 
the first sin, involves two suppositions: either that 
God efficaciously procured the comimission of the sit; 
or, that he himself effected it. We have shown that 
the first of these suppositions cannot be substantiated; 
the second remains to be discussed. 

In the two testimonies cited from the Institutes 
and the treatise on Eternal Predestination, it will be 
noticed that Calvin, in affirming that the will of God 
is necessity, and that as he willed the occurrence 0 
the first sin it was necessary, appeals for confirmation 
of that view to the same passage of Augustin. Now 
it is well known that the eniinent father whose BHC 
thority he invoked held that as God is the efficient 
cause of all things, he must have been the efficient | 
i 
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cause of sin, since sin is a thing. But in order to 
free the divine causality from the taint of moral evil, 
he adopted a distinction between sin as an act and 
sin as a quality of the act. ‘The act he affirmed to be 
a simple entity and therefore a good thing. Conse- 
quently God, without contracting any taint, immedi- 
ately effected sin, considered as an act. It follows 
that the act was necessary. But inasmuch as a sinful 
quality isa thing which, upon his principles, would 
have to be referred to God’s efficiency for its produc- 
tion, he went further, and, to relieve his theory of 
this difficulty, took the ground that sin, considered 
qualitatively, is a mere ptivation, It is nothing pos- 
itive; it is a defect of a positively good quality which 
Sight to exist and does not, God’s efficiency is, 
therefore, not implicated in its occurrence. On the 
other hand, Augustin, as we have’ seen, held—and 

Ivin concurred with him—that there are some 
things which God does himself and some things 
Which he permits to be done by others. Into the 
category of things which he permits to be done by 
others, sin falls. If sin be not what he here intended 
to specify, what is there more than it which God per- 
mits to be done by others and does not do himself? 
Sin, then, is a thing which God does not do himself, 
but permits to be done by others. Now either sin 

th as act and quality was a thing which God per- 
mitted to be done by others and did not do himself, 
Orit was not, If it was, sin as an act was not done 
by God himself, and his other position is contradicted, 
¥iz,, that sin, as an act, is done by God himself, If 
twas not, then his meaning is that sin as/a quality 
Was permitted to be done by others. If so, as a thing 


he 
rl 
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which is done is an effect which must have been pro- 
duced by some efficient cause, sin as a quality was an 
effect produced by an efficient cause and an efficient 
cause other than God himself; and that is contradic- 
tory to his position that God is the only efficient 
cause of all things that are done; and also to his 
view that sin is a mere privation, and therefore nota 
thing done by an efficient cause. Moreover, if it be 
said that sin is not a thing which was done, but 
merely the privation of a thing which ought to have 
been done, it would follow that sin is nothing, and 
therefore had no cause. ‘The only method of ayoid- 
ing this conclusion is by holding that sin is the effect 
of a deficient cause; and that extraordinary hypothe- 
sis we shall subject, as we go on, to a careful exami 
nation, 

In the course of this discussion it has beem Te 
marked that we have nowhere in his writings el- 
countered the distinction, as formally made by Cal 
vin, between sin considered simply as an act and sit 
considered asa quality. But let it be supposed, that 
he acted under the influence of that distinction a8 
made by Augustin and with which he must have 
been acquainted, in consequence of his familiarity 
with the works of that great man. Under that sup- 
position, the meaning of Calvin, when he says that 
although the first sin was not reridered necessary by 
any teasons intrinsic to the nature of man, it was Be 
cessitated by the fore-ordaining will of God, was that 
God decreed to effect the sin, simply as an act, an® 
hence the occurrence of the sin was necessary; while 
it was in the power of man, so far as his natural 0” 
dowments were concerned, to avoid producing 
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evil quality of the sin. We repeat it, that we are slow 
to believe that this was Calvin’s view; but if it was, 
it is, in our judgment, out of harmony with his per- 
spicuously stated doctrine concerning the nature of 
the divine decree in relation to the first sin, and con- 
cerning the ability of man to have avoided the com- 
mission of that sin, which sprung from the rich and 
ainple endowments that were concreated with his be- 
ing. We are satisfied that our views are in harmony 
with the general strain and tenor of his teachings, 
and that this has been proved by an appeal to his 
writings, We are not bound to follow him in utter- 
ances which are exceptional and incapable of logical 
adjustment to his system; and the special tenet in 
which he appears to follow Augustin we regard as be- 
longing to that category. ‘This tenet is precisely that 
of the Supralapsarians; and we embrace the opportu- 
hity to discuss it, which is thus afforded us by the 
legitimate demands of our argument, 

Let it then be noticed, that it is universally admit- 
ted by the Supralapsarian theologians, that God is 
hot the efficient producer of sin, as sin. So far as an 
act or event is evil, it is attributable to the creature; 
ouly so far as it is good, is it efficiently caused by the 
Creator. It is their doctrine that God effects the act or 
event, as simply act or event, and that he permits the 
evil quality, or the defect of a good quality, which 
characterizes the act or event. But inasmuch as the 
efficacious decree which necessitates the act or event, 
necessitates likewise its qualities as inseparable con- 
Comitants, the permission of the latter supposes their 
Recessitation, The act or event cannot occur without 
these accidents, and therefore the accidents, although 
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in themselves only permitted, are necessitated by vit 
tue of their necessary connection with the entity in 
which they inhere. It is only in this way that they 
can consider permission as equivalent to necessitation. 
There is no other way, to our mind, in which the 
paradox can be explained, that, although God only 
perinitted-the sin of the first man and of the angels, 
as sin, he at the same time made its commission nec- 
essary and unavoidable. He did not necessitate it, in 
itself considered, but simply as an accident of a neces- 
Sary act or event. In what other mode can the ex- 
traordinary proposition be understood: God did not 
efficaciously decree to produce the first sin, as sin, he 
ouly decreed to permit it; but the sin became a neces- 
sity in consequence of his decree to permit it—the sin 
must have occurred because permitted? The hypoth- 
esis is intended to show how God can be the efficient 
cause of all things, and yet not be directly and caus- 
ally implicated in the production of evil. 

Having endeavored to elucidate, as fairly as we 
could, the meaning of those who maintain this posi- 
tion, we proceed to evince its untenableness; and in- 
asmuch as ecclesiastical history proves that Calvinists 
have been divided upon this question, we shall no 
longer appeal to authority, but discuss the matter 
upon its merits, i 

1. This hypothesis is contradictory of the funda 
mental principle which it was invented to suppoth 
namely, that God is the efficient cause of all things— 
beings, acts, and events, Either the sinful quality of 
Adam’s act in eating the forbidden fruit—that which 
gave the act its denomination as sinful—was some 
thing, or it was nothing. If it was something, it musty 

} 


as an effect, have had an efficient cause. Either that 
efficient cause was God or Adam. If God was the 
efficient cause, the position is abandoned—that God 
does not effect, but only permits, sin, assin. If Adam 
was the efficient cause, the principle is contradicted 
that God is the only efficient cause of all things. If, 
on the other hand, it be said that the sinful quality of 
Adams act in eating the forbidden fruit was nothing, 

"it would follow that there was no sin in that act, that 
the act was a good one, although God had said, Thou 
shalt not eat of it; that all other sins which took their 
origin from this are nothing; and that for nothing the 
judgments of God rest upon the race, the scheme of 
tedemption was wrought out in the blood of Christ, 
and some men are everlastingly damned. No, it can- 
not have been nothing. It must have beeu something; 
and then the principle which makes God the efficient 
cause of all things necessitates the position, that he 
was the efficient cause of the sinful quality of Adam’s 
act in eating the forbidden fruit. But the advocates 
of the hypothesis under consideration deny that God 
is the efficient cause of that sinful quality, and con- 
tend that he only permitted it, The hypothesis, con- 
Sequently, contradicts their fundamental principle, 
and is, therefore, nothing worth. 

If it be urged that the sin of Adam’s act was nota 
Positive quality, but simply the defect of a good qual- 
ity which ought to have existed, we reply: Hither 
this defect of a good quality was something or noth- 
ing. If it was nothing, as of nothing nothing can be 
Positively ptedicated, and from nothing nothing, by 
Cteature power, can be produced, it caunot be affirmed 


Of this defect that it was damuable, and it would fol- 
16 
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low that the miseries of mankind which had their 
source in nothing are themselves nothing. It will not 
do to say that this first defect of a good quality was 
nothing, and that, therefore, all sin isa chimera. No 
Supralapsarian would take ground so impious and 
absurd. If the defect of a good quality in Adam’s 
act was something, then again we submit that, ac- 
cording to the principle that God is the efficient 
cause of all things, he is the efficient cause of this 
thing, and so the position of the advocates of the 
hypothesis in hand is contradicted, namely, that 
God did not efficiently produce, but only permitted, 
sin, as sin. But if the position, that God only per 
mitted the defect, be still asserted, then there is some- 
thing of which God was not the efficient cause, and 
the principle is given up, that God is the efficient 
cause of all things. Either horn of the dilemma is 
fatal to the Supralapsarian. 

2. The necessitation of the act by which Adam 
comiitted the first sin would have been the necessi- 
tation of the sin, as sin. ‘The distinction betweett 
effectuation and permission, as to that sin, is destitute 
of force. There is a distinction between the matter 
and the form of an act, and in the light of that dis- 
Hnction, certain acts may be pronounced materially 
tight and formally wrong, or materially wrong and 
formally right. Should one strike a man a fatal 
blow, intending only to stun him so as to save him 
from drowning, the act would be materially wrong; 
but formally right, Should one give alms toa begga 
in order- to elicit applause from bystanders, the act 
would be materially right, but formally wrong. Is 
would appear that resort is had to this distinction im 
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the affirmation, that the act of Adam in eating the 
forbidden fruit may have been right, as an act, but 
that the quality of it was sinful. ‘The wrong motive 
gave the act a sinful denomination—it may, in other 
words, have been materially right, but formally 
wrong. ‘This distinction can only hold good where 
the matter itself of an act is not forbidden; but not 
where the act, materially considered, is prohibited. 
Now, this was the case with the eating of the forbid- 
den fruit—the act itself, as to the matter of it, was 
Prohibited : Thou shalt not eat of it. It is impossible, 
therefore, to say of Adam’s act in eating of it, that 
it was materially right and formally wrong. ‘The 
truth is, it was both materially and formally wrong. 
Tt was emphatically a wicked deed, in all respects 
sinful. Unless, therefore, this distinction is not ex- 
hatistive, and there may be a further distinction in 
the matter itself of the act, it will follow that if God 
Produced the act, as act, he produced that which was 
materially sinful, as a violation of the divine com- 
mand. ‘Throw out of account the sinful quality— 
motive, intention, whatever it may have been—and 
confine the agency of God to the mere matter of the 
act, and as that was wrong, the conclusion must be 
that God did a wrong thing. But that is contradic- 
tory to the: position maintained by the supporters 
of the hypothesis under consideration, viz., that God 
effects no sin, as sin. 

If it be contended that God’s efficient agency must 
be separated from Adam's agency in the production 
of the act, as act, so that while Adam did what was 
materially wrong in performing the act, God did no 
Wrong, we answer: (1) According to the hypothesis, 
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the divine agency is the only efficient agency, Adam's 
simply instrumental, ‘he act, therefore, must be 
supposed to have been performed by God mediately 
through the agency of Adam. If so, it is impossible 
to separate the two kinds of agency from each other 
in the production of the act. ‘The only conceivable 
difference is that the divine was efficient and the hu- 
man instrumental; and that only serves to show that 
the real actor was God. It is, therefore, impossible 
to prove that the divine and the human agency were 
so distinct in the production of the act, that they are 
susceptible of different predication, to wit, that 
Adam’s was sinful and God’s was holy. ‘Thus again 
are we shut up to the supposition that God produced 
the sinful act, as sinful, which is contradictory to the 
hypothesis. (2) This is made still more apparent 
when we contemplate the nature of the act. What 
kind of act was it?) A corporeal one—the eating of 
the forbidden frnit. As God cannot be conceived as 
performing the bodily act of eating, and yet, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis, he was the only efficient cause 
Of the act, it is necessary to suppose that he produced 
the act through the bodily organs of Adam which 
alone were adapted to its performance. Now, at 
tempt the disjunction of God’s agency from Adam's, 
and what remains to thonght as that which was pe 
culiarly accomplished by the divine agency? No- 
thing. We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion 
that the corporeal act of Adam in eating the fruit 
was efficiently produced by God, and that what is 


predicable of Adam’s act, materially considered, 8 
predicable of God's, ‘That is to say, we must affirm 


that God produced the sinful act, as sinful, which 
the contradiction to the hypothesis already noticed, 
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3. No mind, unbiased by a desire to sustain an 
hypothesis, would conceive it possible to attribute to 
God the efficient production of Adam’s corporeal act 
in eating the forbidden fruit. It is not only incon- 
ceivable, but, we think, incredible. ‘The doctrine, © 
under proper limitations, of a divine concursus with 
the bodily acts of creatures is not only conceivable 
-but rational, and it is delivered to us by the Scrip- 
tures. But that is vastly different from the tenet that 
God by his efficient causality performs corporeal acts. 
And unless that tenet can be established, the position 
of the hypothesis in hand, that God was the efficient 
producer of Adam’s physical act in eating the forbid- 
den fruit, must be regarded as alike unphilosophical 
and unscriptural. 

4. Let us return to the distinction made by the ad- 
vocates of the hypothesis we are combating, between 
the effectuation of an act, as act, and the permission 
of the sinful quality, positive or privative, attached 
tothe act. ‘This distinction must involve one of two 
Suppositions: either, that the permitted quality may 
ormay not exist; or, that it must necessarily exist. 
If the first of these suppositions be made, namely, 
that the sinful quality which is permitted may or may 
Hot exist, the supposition is further possible that it 
May not exist. Let us then suppose, that while 
Adamn’s act in eating the forbidden fruit was effected 
by God and was therefore rendered absolutely neces- 
Saty, the sinful quality of the act may not have been 
infused, ‘The act was necessitated, the quality of the 
act may have been absent, We would then have the 
absurdity of the supposed existence of the act without 
4 quality which was essential and inseparable. Adam 
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must have done the act, but may not have been guilty. 
Aud yet it must be admited that the act itself was a 
violation of the divine command—an absurdity upon 
an absurdity, If the second supposition be made, 
namely, that the permission of the sinful quality neces- 
Sitated its existence in consequence of its connection 
with the necessitated act, what is that but God’s effica- 
cious procurement of the existence of the sinful qual- 
ity? and how that differs, except in words, from the 
efficient production of that quality, it passes our ability 
to see. For, if one is shut up by irresistible power to 
the infusion of a sinful quality into an act, he is the 
mere instrument of that power; and to talk under 
those circumstances of his being permitted to infuse 
the sinful quality, is to employ language abusively. 
To speak of one’s being permitted to do a thing, 
which yet he is compelled to do, is to use terms con- 
tradictorily. Adam was permitted to attach a sinful 
quality to his act of eating the forbidden fruit, that is, 
he may or may not have done so; but at the same 
time he was necessitated to attach the sinful quality 
to the act—he could not avoid doing so; this surely 
is a contradiction, 

The force of these objections to the hypothesis we 
are considering must, in the main, have been pet 
ceived by the able men who have supported it, and 
the question is an interesting one, How, in the last 
analysis, did they attempt to resist it? ‘The answer 
1s to be found in the hypothesis, essential to theif 
scheme, of the privatiye character of sin. They held } 
that a good quality is something positive, an entity 
which as areal effect demands an efficient cause fot 
its production. God is that efficient cause. Buta 
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Sinful quality is a mere privation of the good quality 
which ought to exist, but does not. It is nothing 
positive, it is no entity which as a real effect requires 
an efficient cause for its production; it is a defect of 
good, which demands for its existence nothing more 
than a deficient cause. ‘The defect of a positive cause 
corresponds with the defect of a positive result. 
Man was the deficient cause of this privation. ‘This 
is the view that lies at the root of their scheme. 

A full consideration of this radical postulate of the 
Supralapsarians we do not now propose to undertake. 
Tt has already been partly discussed in the first chap- 
ter of this work. ‘There also we referred to the mas- 
terly treatises of Dr. Julius Miiller, in his Christian 
Doctrine of Sin, and of Dr. Thornwell, in his Lecture 
on the State and Nature of Sin, in the first volume of 
his Collected Writings, as rendering superfluous on 
our part a discussion which would, of necessity, 
largely consist of a re-statement of their arguments. 
The same reason operates upon us now; and as Dr. 
Thornwell’s Writings may be easily consulted, we 
would refer to them as presenting what is, in our 
judgment, a conclusive refutation of the hypothesis 
that sin isa mere privation of good. What, however, 
We now propose doing is to subject to a particular ex- 
ination the special hypothesis of a deficient cause— 
tausa déficiens—for the existence of sin, under the 
Conviction that if that assumption can be exploded, 
the Supralapsarian doctrine in regard to the genesis 
Of the first sin will be deprived of its chief foundation 
Stone. We shall not fight a man of straw. The stp- 
Position to be considered is supported, as furnishing 
the ultimate philosophical justification of their doc- 
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trine, by Twisse, by Edwards, and we take it, by our 
reviewer himself. 

What, then, is a deficient cause? It cannot be a 
partially efficient cause which produces a partial ef 
fect. For if some effect were produced by it, the 
result could not be termed a mere privation. Some- 
thing would positively exist as the effect of its action, 
But that is contrary to the supposition. A deficient 
cause, in the sense in which it is here employed, is 
the precise opposite of an efficient cause. An efficient 
cause is one which produces some effect; a deficient 
cause is one which produces no effect. It is simply 
the absence of an efficient cause, which might have 
existed. In the case of Adam, and that is the case 
with which we are dealing, if holy dispositions had 
acted as an instrumental cause, the grace of God 
would through them have produced, as the efficient 
cause, obedience to the divine command, But as 
these causes failed to act, there was no obedience— 
there was simply the privation of obedience. No 
good cause was in operation, and consequently no 
good effect was produced. If there had been in oper 
ation an evil efficient cause, a positively evil effect 
would have been produced; but then what would 
become of the doctrine that the only efficient cause 
of all things is the divine causality? For, im that 
case, the evil cause and the divine efficiency would 
have been one and the same, And then, also, the 
Position would have to be abandoned, that God did 
not produce sin, as sin. It is sufficiently evident 
that, according to the hypothesis under consideration, 
the deficient cause of sin was one which was neither 
active nor existent—it was no cause. And then al 
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question at once occurs, whether the language—sin is 
the result of a deficient cause—has any intelligible 
meaning, whether it be not a solecism to speak of any 
kind of effect where there was no cause to which it 
could be assigned. For the truism, that there can be 
no effect without a cause, must be understood to mean 
not only that every effect which actually exists must 
have had a cause—soine effect, some cause, but that 
no effect can exist without a cause—no cause, 10 
effect. But, if what is termed sin had no cause for its 
existence, it would follow that sin itself had no exist- 
ence—no cause for sin, no sin. ‘The cause of sin is 
nothing ; therefore sin is nothing. The argument is 
as conclusive as it is short ; and the absurdity of the 
conclusion is enough to destroy the supposition of a 
deficient cause for sin. 

This reasoning receives confirmation from the fact 
to which we have already adverted, that the first sin 
involved not only a want of conformity to the ee 
law, but positive disobedience of aR EEA 
will not do to say that the act of eating the forbidden 
fruit, as an act, possessed no moral character. biel 
the act of eating which was specifically forbid 
Adam ate, and therefore was guilty of a gina 
Overt, palpable infraction of the divine comman c 
No doubt the act of eating, in general, is indifferent. 
But this act of eating cannot be reduced to that me 
Sory—it was this particular act of eating which Go 
Prohibited. ‘To talk of such a sin having been, as a 
mete privation of good, the result of a deficient per 
is to speak unintelligibly. Here was positive ri 
obedience, not simple privation of obedience. : 
Positive effect demanded a positively existent an 
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active cause, According to our hypothesis, this dis: 
obedience had no cause! 

These difficulties, formidable as they are, are not 
all which block the path of this extraordinary hypoth- 
esis—they thicken as we press our inquiries. What 
was that efficient cause, the absence of which was the 
deficient cause in which the first sin originated? It 
is admitted by the Supralapsarians themselves, that 
God furnished Adam at his creation with good dispo- 
sitions, that he implanted in his nature, when he 
formed it, no positive principle of evil. How, then, 
did it come to pass, that when there was no acting 
cause, springing from his concreated dispositions, 
which could praduce sin as its effect, the positive 
Cause, existing in his good dispositions, did not keep 
him from sinning and induce obedience? How was 
it that this Positive cause, which tended to the pro- 
duction of holiness, lapsed into a deficient cause im 
which sin had itssource? This good cause could not 
have been counteracted by an evil cause, efficiently 
impelling the nature of Adam in the direction of sim, 
for the existence of such an efficient cause is denied. 
How is the gigantic difficulty to be met? ‘The Su- 
pralapsarian boldly answers, that the grace of God 
was necessary to preserve Adam from sinning, aid 
God withheld that grace. Grace was an efficient 
Cause adequate to the production of obedience, but 
the fact that God withheld it left nothing in Adam’s 
nature but a deficient cause from which sin neces: 
sarily resulted. Adam, argues Edwards, was constl- 
tutionally too weak to keep from sinning, and God 
was not pleased to impart to him the needed stre : 
Grace alone, argues Twisse, could have kept li 
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from sinning, and God withheld that grace. Their 
language is different, their meaning thesame, ‘Their 
deficient cause of sin-was simply the result of the 
withholding by God of his grace, which would have 
been an efficient cause adequate to prevent it, And 
yet they call this the divine permission of sin! Adam 
was permitted todo what he could not help doing! 
You may sin, you must sin—these are represented as 
the same thing | \ 
Look at this matter in another light. According 
to this hypothesis, sin, proceeding from a deficient 
cause, was no real thing: it was merely the privation 
of the good quality which ought to have existed, the 
Want of the obedience which ought to have been ten- 
dered, God, therefore, who is the efficient cause of 
teal entities, of positively good things, was- uot the 
producer of sin—he only permitted it, But the ad- 
Vocates of this hypothesis are obliged to acknowledge, 
that the privation of the good quality which ought to 
have existed, the absence of the good conduct which 
ought to have been maintained, involved guilt in 
Adam. He was on that account obnoxious to pun- 
ishment, For the privation of good God condemned 
him. It seems, then, that the sin of Adam was some- 
thing which was adequate to ground the damnation 
Of himself and his posterity. This is the express 
doctrine of the Supralapsarians — they. indignantly 
Teject any other supposition—that God did not decree 
nakedly to damn man, but to damn him for hes ses 
Sin, they contend, was conceived in the divine min 
asthe ground or precedent condition of ae ese 
tion, It seems, then, that this privation of ie 
involved Adam and his descendants in guilt, an 
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exposed them to “‘the miseries of this life, the wrath 
of God, and the pains of hell forever.”? Now, how © 
did he contract this fearful guilt? He failed, replies 
the Supralapsarian, to produce the good quality and 
the obedience which were due from him. But why did 
he fail? Because, rejoins the Supralapsarian, God 
permitted him to fail. Well, it is implied in this 
that Adam may have stood in integrity and not failed. 
No, again responds the Supralapsarian, he was under 
the necessity of failing, because God withheld from 
him the grace which was requisite to prevent his fail- 
ing. Now, we ask, was Adam responsible for the 
failure? Was he really guilty in failing? Did he, 
in thus necessarily failing in consequence of God's 
withholding the strength which alone could have et- 
abled him to stand in integrity, expose himself and 
his whole posterity to merited punishment? ‘To/an- 
Swer these questions affirmatively, is to violate our 
conceptions of the divine perfections and our funda~ 
mental intuitions of truth, justice, and benevolence. 
Adam was no producing cause of sin, he was simply 
a deficient cause of the absence of holiness; and this 
deficient cause was the result of God’s efficient caus 
ality! ‘The Supralapsarians refute themselves. ‘They. 
link the divine efficieticy to the production of the first 
sin, as the privation of the good which ought to have 
existed. And then they represent man as damnable 
for not doing what the divine efficiency prevented! 
Still, further, if sin had its origin in a deficient 
cause, and was, therefore, no positive thing, but only 
the privation of good, one would naturally conclude: 
that the following consequence would logically result 
that when the sin, thus originating, becomes im tut 
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a proximate cause—as proximate cause it is univer 
sally admitted to be—it would only be a deficient 
cause. Springing from a remote deficient cause, it 
must itself be a proximate deficient cause; for the 
effect, although becoming in its turn a cause, must 
correspond in its nature with the cause from which it 
atose. Now, as a deficient cause, according to the 
Supralapsarians, can only issue in privative results, 
it follows that sin, as such a cause, can only lead to 
Such results. The consequence of sit, therefore, 
could only be the privation of happiness, not the pos- 
itive infliction of misery. A deficient cause itself, it 
can only originate privative results. We submit, 
that this isa logical conclusion from the fundamental 
Position of the Supralapsarians ; but if so, what be- 
comes of their doctrine, that sin is the procuring 
cause of the miseries of this life, the wrath of God 
and the eternal pains of the world to come? Not 
only is the favor of God forfeited, but his displeasure 
incurred; not only heaven lost, but hell endured. 
These consequences cannot be legitimately deduced 
from the ordinary doctrine, that sin, as a want of con- 
forinity to tie divine law, as well as a transgression 
of it, is attended with punitive results of a positive 
nature; for that doctrine is that a want of conformity 
to God's law is itself a positive evil produced by an 
evil efficient cause, and therefore challenges the itis 
fliction of positive punishment. We are dealing with 


» @ very different doctrine, one which characterizes sin 


aS'a mere privation of good, and assigus it to a defi- 


Cient cause as its source. . 
But let us not do injustice to the Supralapsarians. 
They expressly maintain that sin was the meritorious 


[Pr 1 


cause of damnation; that while God is its efficient 
cause, in the sense that he inflicts it, man by his sin 
deserved it. This is their doctrine. But we cannot 
conceive, in consistency with the intuitions of justice 
and benevolence, that sin, 2” ‘he first instance, could 
haye merited punishment unless it was avoidable 
Twisse and Perkins, as we have shown by citations 
from their writings in the article preceding the pres- 
ent, saw this difficulty, and maintained that the first 
sin was avoidable; and ‘T'wisse went so far as to say 
that it was avoidable, whether regarded from the 
point of view of man’s freedom of will or from that 
of God’s decree. On the other hand, they strenu- 
ously contended that God efficaciously decreed the 
first sin, and that in pursuance of that decree, he ef- 
fected that sin, considered as an act; and therefore 
that the sin was necessary, though as evil it was wir 
necessarily done by man. ‘The sin was avoidable, 
but it was a necessity, It might have been avoided, 
but it must have been committed. What contradic 
tion could be more pronounced? Nor will it meet 
the difficulty to say, that the terms are used in differ 
ent senses determined by different relations, Let us 
see. If it be said, that the sin was avoidable contem- 
plated in relation to the intrinsic power of man’s free 
will, but necessary viewed in relation to God's eff 
cient decree, and so no contradiction is involved, We 
answer: the Supralapsarians deprive themselves 
this explanation, for they hold that God efficaciously 
decreed to withhold from Adam the grace, which 
they confess was necessary to empower his will to 1 
frain from choosing sin. ‘The terms are not used | 1 
different senses and the contradiction stands in all 8 
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force. Adam, by virtue of the ability conferred by 
gtace, may have avoided the commission of the first 
sin; but God, by withholding the grace which con- 
ferred ability, made it necessary that he should com- 
mit it; the sin was avoidable and unavoidable at the 
same time and in the same sense. 

Still another view of this matter deserves to be 
Pressed. The Supralapsariaus, and the advocates of 
the hypothesis of the privative character of sin, fully 
admit that the good quality, the defect of which con- 
stituted the essence of the first sin, as sin, ough? to 
lave existed. Now this plainly asserts that it was 
Adam’s duty to produce the requisite good quality. 
But obligation is, in the first instance, conditioned by 
ability. It would have been unjust that Adam should 
be tequired to produce a quality which he had not, as 
Imocent, the power to produce; and consequently 
unjust that he should be punished for the failure to 
Produce‘what, as he came from the hand of God, he 
had no power to produce. We have already empha- 
Sized the important distinction between an original 
and a penal inability. In case an ability to discharge 
duty at first exists, and has been wilfully destroyed 
by an avoidable and therefore inexcusable act of sin 
by the moral agent, the inability which results as a 
Penal consequence cannot exempt the sinner from the 
Pressure of the original obligation. He freely and 
unnecessarily disabled himself, and justly bears the 
Tetributive results of not performing the duties which 
at first he had ability to discharge, and of committing 
the sins which at first he had the ability to avoid. 

his truth, in connection with the doctrine of the 
federal headship of Adam and the just imputation of 
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his guilt to his seed, constitutes the Calvinistic answet 
to the cardinal position of the Arminian, that ability 
is the measure of obligation. ‘The Arminian makes 
the tremendous mistake of putting the descendants 
of Adam in the place of Adam—the guilty in the 
place of the innocent. His principle is true, in its 
application to the first man in innocence. We mait- 
tain that, in the first instance, ability conditions obli- 
gation. Our conviction of the indispensableness of 
this principle in the case of Adam, in his integrity, 
cannot be affected by the unscriptural doctrine of its 
applicability to the case of sinners. We must insist 
on the truth that Adam was able to stand, though 
liable to fall. He ought, inasmuch as he was able, 
to have produced the good quality, the defect of 
which, it is urged by the advocates of the privative 
character of sin, constituted the essence of his apos 
tasy from God. But the Supralapsarian supporters 
of this hypothesis hold that his ability was not a con" 
stitutional and concreated endowment, independent 
of grace, It depended for its existence upon the pos- 
itive communications of grace. Now God, they says 
withheld the grace which created ability. Adam 
therefore was destitute of ability by a divine detet 
mination. No grace, no ability; and God deprived 
him of grace. Where then was his ability? and how 
ought he to have done what confessedly he had 10 
ability todo? Had he, by his conscious act, disabl 

himself, we can see how he would have become cul 
pable for not doing what he ought to have done 
But, according to this view, God disabled him. How 
then was he to blame? Under such a supposition, 1 
is idle to talk of moral obligation—to say that Adam 
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ought to have produced the good quality, which he 
could not have produced, nay, which God prevented 
him from producing. And it is worse than idle to 
attach to such an unavoidable failure the condemna- 
tion alike of himself and of his whole posterity. This 
hypothesis is a speculation of theologians, not the 
doctrine of Calvinism as held by the Reformed 
Church. ‘This line of argument, too, renders it still 
More obvious that the Supralapsarian position makes 
God the real efficient of the first sin, as sin; and so, 
while it extends their doctrine that God is the sole 
efficient cause of all things in all its logical develop- 
ment, contradicts the tenet by which the sweep of 
that principle is limited and the divine holiness is 
Sought to be saved, viz., that God is not the efficient 
Cause of sin, considered as sin. 

We have thus subjected to examination the hypoth- 
esis—supported by the splendid names of .Twisse and 

watds—of the origination of sin, as sin, in a de- 
ficient cause. If the arguments employed are valid, 
the hypothesis has been convicted of insufficiency ; 
and if so, the main prop has been swept away of the 
celebrated doctrine of the privative character of sin. 

There remains yet another view, the consideration 
of which is necessary to anything like thoroughness 
in this discussion. Some of the Supralapsarians take 
the ground that sin is a real evil,.a positive quality ; 
and that while God efficiently caused the first sin, as 
an act, Adam produced the quality of the act, as sin. 
In regard to this position we remark, in the first 
Place, that a positive quality is an effect which de- 
mands for its existence a positively producing—that 
1s, an efficient—cause. It is, therefore, adinitted 
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that the creature may be ar efficient cause, which is 
contradictory to the principle, vital to the Supralap- 
satian hypothesis, that God is the sole efficient cause 
ofall things. In the second place, if the evil quality 
of the first sin was produced by Adam—and that is 
the supposition under consideration—it follows that 
it must have been produced by his voluntary act 
That he could have produced the sinful quality with- 
out any act is out of the question. Im that case there 
could have beet no production. But, wpon the pri- 
ciples maintained by those whom we are opposing, at 
least by the reviewer himself, am act has no moral 
significance except it be grounded in and represents 4 
quality (or disposition) lying back of if, and preceding 
it in the order of thought or production. Now this 
preceding evil quality which stamps the significance 
of the act in question must, according’ to the hypoth- 
esis we are considering, have been produced by a stilt 
preceding act: and so we would have a regression 
act producing quality and quality originatimg’ act. 
Either this regression must be ad infinitum; or it must 
come to an end, which is the same thing as to say 
that the series must have a beginning. To suppose 
that the regression proceeds ad infinitum is to suppose 
an infinite series of relative commencements, which 
is contradictory to the fundamental assumptiort of # 
Christian theism. If it be granted that the regressiot 
of act and quality comes to an end, it must be 
mitted that the terminal point is either an act or # 
quality. If an act, the vital principle of the advo- 
cates of the hypothesis under review is aband 
namely, that am aet derives fts moral significauce 
value from a quality preceding it, in which it orig 


nates and which it expresses, If a quality be the termi- 
nal point of the regression, the position against which 
we are immediately contending is given up, namely, 
that man, not God, produces sinful qualities—that is, 
that sinful qualities originate in the acts of mam 
The Supralapsarian, who holds this view, is tossed 
upon the horns of these dilemmas. The position that 
nian produced the evil quality imhering in the first sin 
18, ds far as it goes, an element of the Sublapsariatt 
Scheme, Its: interjéctiom ito that of Supralapsari- 
anism is like putting a piece of new clotlr into an old 
gaTment—the rent is made worse. Consistericy would 
Stiggest that those Supralapsarians who hold it should 
either relinquish it, andstand ap squarely for the sole 
efficiency of God in the production of sit, or adopt 
the Sablapsarian doctrine as a whole. 

We now take occasion to advert briefly to the ob- 
jection, that iw denying that God is the efficient cause 
of sin, we deny that lie is the firsé cause of all things: 
God is the first cause of all things, i the setise that 
he efficiently causes their being, and theif power’ to 
act. Thisis true of the whole creation—inaniniate, 
animal, and intelligent. He is the first cause of all 
human things, in the sense that he is the efficient 
Cause of man’s being and of his power to act- Now 
We have distinguished between the existence of man 
and his principle of activity on the one hand, and his 
Sinful acts on the other, ‘The former we refer to 
God’s efficient causality, the latter to man’s: Con- 
Sidéred as to his bei ng and his power to produce sin- 
ful acts, man is related to God as a first cause, and in 
this tegard he is, as to his sitiful acts, @ second cause. 
His being and power owe’ their existence to God’s 
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efficiency, and depend upon it for preservation and 
continuance. But considered as to the actual produe- 
tion of sin, man is a first’ cause, inasmuch as he 
efficiently causes—originates—the sinful acts. He is 
relatively and subordinately a first cause—a second 
cause, as to his existence and power to sin; a first 
cause, as to the production of sin itself. General 
propositions, or propositions couched in general terms, 
must be accepted under necessary limitations. The 
general proposition, that God is the first cause of all 
things, is no exception to this rule. ‘Tio say that he 
is the first cause, in the sense of efficient cause, of all 
things, including human acts, is to say that he is the 
efficient cause of man’s first sin, as sin, which is de 
nied by the Supralapsarians or Determinists them- 
selves. Man, therefore, must be regarded as the 
efficient—the relatively and subordinately first— 
cause of sin. To take any other ground is to say 
that sin is nothing, seeing that it is to be assigned to 
no producing cause whatsoever; and to affirm that sin 
had its origin in a deficient cause is, as we have 
shown, substantially to affirm that sin is nothing. 
Tn that conclusion no theist can rest, Our doctrine, 
therefore, does not involve the denial of the proposi- 
tion, taken under proper limitations, that God is the 
first cause of all things. ‘The limitations which we 
have put upon its universality are demanded alike by 
a regard for logic and a reverence forGod. He is the 
first, because efficient, cause of every cause—cause 
causarum—but not the first, because efficient, cause 
of every act of every cause, 

We have thus considered the doctrine of the Supra” 
lapsarians and the maintainers of the privative char 
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acter of sin, that the first sin is distinguishable into 
act and quality; that God effected the act as good, 
while man infused the quality as evil; and that al- 
though God only permitted the evil quality, it became 
necessary in consequence of its inseparable connection 
with the act, which was the necessary result of effica- 
cious decree. Let us now collect the results which 
have been attained by separate lines of argument, and 


_ exhibit them in a recapitulatory statement. In the 


first place, we have shown that the distinction, as to 
the first sin, between act as good and quality as sin- 
ful, is one which cannot be vindicated ; and that the 
hypothesis, based upon that distinction, that God 
effected the sin as act, but that man was culpable for 
the infusion of the evil quality, or the privation of 
the good quality which ought to have existed, falls to 
the ground. In the second place, we have shown 
that the hypothesis of the origination of the first sin 
in a deficient cause, which was invented to rid God 
of the imputation of having efficiently caused it, is 
incapable of proof; but that if it be admitted as a 
Supposition, it does not relieve the difficulty of the 
ultimate causation of the sin by the divine efficiency. 
In the third place, we have shown that the distinction 
between the decree to permit the first sin and a decree 
to effect it is, regarded from the Supralapsarian point 
of view, merely nominal, having no foundation in 
Teality, and that the doctrine founded upon it, when 
brought to the last analysis, is that God decreed to 
effect, and so providentially effected, the first sin. In 
the fourth place, we have shown that the Supralapsa- 
tian hypothesis concerning the genesis of the first sin 
being thus logically reduced from a nominal one of 
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mixed divine effectuation and permission to a real 
one of simple divine effectuation, it is impossible to 
hold the divine effectuation of the first sin without 
contradicting the Scripture account of the nature of 
ithe first sinful act as itself a violation of law, and ad- 
mitting, what the Supralapsarians deny, that God 
effected the sin, considered as sin, 

The conclusion from all this is, that the effeetua- 
tion of the first sin by God cannot, upon the prinei- 


ples of the Supralapsarians themselves, be proved, © 


but on the contrary is positively disproved; and that 
the dependent consequence must along with it be 
abandoned, that the first sin was necessitated by effi- 
cacious dectee, And so, the position, for which we 
haye contended, is established—that the first sin was 
unnecessitated and avoidable, and in this way a com- 
petent account is furnished of the guilt and punish- 
ment of man, and of the origin of that moral neces 


sity which now determines him in the direetion of 
sin, 


>a. 


CHAPTER VIL 


N the contination of the discussion of this Lanked 
we come now to a consideration of the great . 
cessitarian argument, urged by our reviewer, that . : 
God had not efficaciously decreed and eer ai 
ciently caused the first sin, he could not have Ps 
known it to be certain. To state the argument 
few words: God must have made the first sin certain, 
or he could not have foreknown it as certain. ‘ 
In the preceding chapters we serpin 6 yer 
ous lines of proof to show, that God did not ad & 
ously decree, nor causally effect, the nae a 
the first sin, By an appeal to the Supra ns po 
divines themselves, we evinced the fact, that t - 
tinction between efficacious and sien kei 
one universally accepted by ade t ia ‘a ; a 
and must be regarded as an integral eleme De 
Calvinistic system. We add now the acl ck 
mony of the Westminster ape Hd ges 
patents, being seduced by the mage dua he 
Sinned in eating the forbidden fruit. Thay cons 
God was pleased, according to his he hae: ie a 
tey.to permis having: Satie ee eee the teachings 
glory.”"' We have shown thel mete Mae 
of Calvin, nor of the Calvimistic symDo"s, kiss 
countenance to the Necessitarian doctrine sane 
made the first sin certain by a concreated nec 


1Chap, VI, Sec. T- 
(263) 
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nature, In the last chapter we subjected to a careful 
examination, and attempted to refute, the Supralapsa- 
tian paradox that although God only decreed to per- 
mit the first sin, considered as sin, yet the decree to 
permit it necessitated its commission. An effort was 
especially made to show, that the hypothesis of the 
origination of the first sin, as sin, in a deficient cause, 
which has been used by Supralapsarians to save the 
divine efficiency from implication in the production 
of that sin, is one which cannot be maintained in 
consistency with their own principles, nor justified 
upon either scriptural or rational grounds. 

It does not become us to affirm that these argu- 
ments have been convincing; but if they have been, 
they have established the conclusion, that God did 
not by his causal efficiency necessitate the commission 
of the first sin, that is to say, that he did not make 
its commission certain, ‘The great argument which 
is employed against this position is one which is de- 
rived from what is conceived to be a condition of the 
divine foreknowledge of the certainty of any event. 
In order that God should foreknow the certainty of 
an event, he must have determined its occurrence 
through the operation of necessary causes. ‘The 
necessity of an event as fixed by the divine decree, 
and determined by the divine efficiency, conditions 
the possibility of God’s foreknowing it as certain. 
Consequently, the indispensable condition upon which 
the foreknowledge of the first sin as certain depended, 
was an efficacious decree and the causual efficiency 
of God, which made it certain, ‘There must have 

been, it is contended, an objective certainty in the 
event itself to ground the subjective certainty of the 
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divine foreknowledge, in relation to its occurrence; 
and such an objective certainty could be referred to 
nothing but the operation of some necessary cause OF 
causes, ‘The conclusion is, that Adam’s first sin was 
necessary and unavoidable. Against this argument, 
based upon a theory in regard to the conditions of the 
divine knowledge—conditions upon which omni- 
Science is conceived to depend—we are entitled to 
urge the whole cumulative force of the preceding 
argumentation. It has gathered up proofs from 
Scripture, reason, and the teachings of the oe 
tic standards, and combined them ina great aggrega ; 
of evidence which goes to show that this condition i 
the foreknowledge of the first sin of the race cou : 
not have existed—that it could not be true, that Go 
by efficacious decree so determined the commission 
of that sin as to make it necessary and Lei ee 
The rejoinder to all this is, that if these const oe 
tions be valid, God could not have Laren “08 
certainty of that sin; but it is unquestionable tha . 
did foreknow its certainty; consequently, they re 
be regarded as valid. We do not intend to = y 
that, the whole scope of the discussion being ta A 
into view, this is the only or even the chief Lene 
that is employed ; for, philosophically pie a 
the field of argument is more widely extende hae 
from a theological point of view, this is the 3 
upon which main reliance is placed. It is the in 
logical citadel of the Determinist and Supralapsaria % 
When we show, that the supposition of the ne 
Sitation of the first sin by an efficacious pees eee 
tended with consequences, in relation to the ch ea is 
of the ever-blessed God, which cannot be admi 
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the pious mind, the answer is drawn from the divine 
foreknowledge of the certainty of that sin. When we 
contend, that if man fell by reason of a concreated 
necessity of nature, he would not have sinned, but 
obeyed the laws of his constitution; and that conse- 
quently there could have been no guilt, and no place 
for righteous punishment; we are pointed, in reply, 
to the indispensable conditions of the divine fore- 
knowledge. When we argue, that the whole dealing 
of God with man in innocence,—the institution of the 
Covenant of Works, containing a promise of indefect- 
ible life to Adam for himself and his posterity upon 
condition of perfect, though temporary, obedience; 
his probation, as a non-elect person, supposing the 
possibility of obedience as well as of disobedience, of 
standing as well as of falling, as a condition of its 
termination for weal or woe; his endowment with 
competent ability to stand, with sufficient, though 
not determining, grace, and his possession of a muf- 
able will which might incline either to holiness oF 
sin,—-that all this excludes the supposition, that God 
by efficient decree had determined the necessity and 
therefore the certainty of the fall; we are told that a 
tefutation of these arguments is furnished by the 
divine foreknowledge. When we urge, that the 
dreadful necessity of sinning, which now, as an all- 
conditioning law, affects every human being from 
birth in his natural and unregenerate condition, ¢al- 
not be accounted for, in consistency with scriptural 
conceptions of the divine attributes, the fundamental 
truths of natural religion and the original intuitions 
of our nature, except upon the ground that if 4 
Penal infliction in consequence of a free self-decision 
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for evil which, in the first instance, was unnecessi- 
tated and avoidable, and therefore not made certain 
by efficacious decree operating through necessary 
causes, we are referred for an answer to the divine 
foreknowledge. When we press the view, that the 
distinction between efficacious and permissive decrees 
isan almost universally accepted Calvinistic deter- 
mination, that there are some things which God de- 
creed that he would himself do, aud that there are 
other things which he decreed to permit others than 
himself to do; and that it is an abuse of language and 
a self-contradictory affirmation, to say that what was 
perimissively decreed was necessitated by a decree— 
that adecree that a thing may be is the same, asa 
decree that a thing shall be—we are directed to the 
diyine foreknowledge, When, finally, we maintain 
that a permissive decree, which is conceived to have 
necessitated the fall, as really implicates the divine 
efficiency in the production of sin as an ae 
decree could do, since it would have accomplishe ¥ 
that an efficacious decree would have effected; ans 
that the attempt to avoid this inevitable pati ssise 
by tepresenting sin as a mere privation of good, ar 
ascribing its origination to a deficient cause In ea 
faunot succeed, inasmuch as the alleged peas 
catse—eyen were it allowed to be possible epee Si 
ing for sin, which is a stern reality—must itse pis 
assigned to the causality of God, ae at & 
Stace which might have been, if given, am © os i 
Cause of abstinence from sin—we are still faked 
with the divine foreknowledge. All this is yn a Cs 
as inconclusive, in view of the allegation that : e - 
must have been made certain by the operation 
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necessary causes, in order that it might be foreknown 
as certain,’ 

This argument, to which so much importance is 
attached, when formally stated, is as follows: Every- 
thing which God foreknows as certain is foreknown 
only because he has made it certain; the first sin of 
man is a thing which God foreknew as certain; there- 
fore, that sin was foreknown because God made it 
certain. In regard to the truth of the minor, there is 
no dispute—it is conceded. The fallacy of the con- 
clusion it has been the. main purpose of the whole 
pteceding discussion to prove. Now, it is obvious to 
one who attentively considers the case, that as so 
mueh is made to depend upon the truth of the major 
Proposition, it behooves that it be clear and ut- 
doubted. If it be not, it cannot be legitimately em- 
ployed to check and destroy the force of the numerous 
and weighty considerations by which it is opposed. 


Even though it could only be shown that there isa 
considerable degree of improbability attaching to it, 
the presumption against it, created by the contrary 
arguments, would be damaging to itsclaims. But if 
it can be evinced that it is really untenable, the main 
prop of the position, that the first sin of man was 
necessitated and unavoidable, will have been removed. 

We proceed to consider the arguments which have 
been advanced in favor of the affirmation, that every- 
thing which God foreknows as certain is foreknown 
only because he has made it certain. j 

1. The first argument which we notice is that 
which is sometimes drawn from the prophecies con- 
tained in the Bible. Future events, and among them 
the free acts of men, have been predicted by God. 
But they must have been made certain by him, in 
order to their being foretold. In answer to this we 
Temark, that all which can be fairly collected from the 
Prophecies is—and we fully admit it—that God fore- 


‘Augustin made the contents of God’s foreknowledge wider than 


E : icted 
those of his efficient decree. He tan ght that ‘predestination could knew the certain occurrence of the events —. , 
not be without foreknowledge, but that foreknowlege could be and that, as the free acts of men are among those 
without predestination ;"" that “by predestination God foreknew Events, he foreknew the certainty of then onenttRnds; 


those things which he himself would do; but he is able to know Aca; eas k: the 
: : nnot foreknow 
those things which he himself does not do.” Here, of course, he gainst the position that God ca 


means not permissive, but efficient decree. He says: free acts of RIED, this argument sis aeresiatinics ioe 
“Preedestinatio est, que sine pravscientia non potest esse; potest this purpose President Edwards used it, and he ela’ 
autem esse sine priedestinatione prascientia. Preedestination® Stately and unanswerably presented it. But Shee 
quippe Deus ea praescivit que fuerat ipse facturus; unde dictum question, whetl God causally determined the cer- 
est, Fecit que futura sunt, Prescire autem potens est etiam ae tai es = o - th roument from 
ipse non facit, sicut quecumque peccata.” De Pradestinalione inty of the predicted events, the arg f ald 
Sanctorum, Cap. X., 0h to, 2a Prophecy is not logically concerned. ‘That they co 
“Preescientia quippe Dei eos quos sanaturus est, peocatrers Not have been foreknown, aud therefore could not 
noscit, non facit. Nam si eas animas liberat a peccato quas mn? have been foretold, unless God had made them ig 
tain through the operation of necessary causes, is an 


centes et mundas implicuit ipse peccato ; vulnus sanat quod in 
nobis, non quod invenit in nobis.” De Anima et jus i inde- 
. 4ssumption which requires to be sustained on inde 


Cap. VIL, 37. 
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pendent grounds. From the proposition, God has 
foretold the free acts of men, therefore he: foreknew 
their occurrence as certain, the consequence is valid. 
But from the proposition, God has foretold the free 
acts of men, therefore he made their occurrence cers 
tain, the consequence is not valid. Whether the fore 
knowledge of the free acts of men, which is proved by 
the divine prediction of those’ acts, itself proves the 
divine necessitation of them—that is a Separate qttes* 
tion, and’ must be considered tipon' its own merits. 
But it may be said, that some things which God 
has predicted were made certain by him. Granted; 
but to argue that therefore all things which he pre 
dicted were made certain by him would be illegiti« 
mate. From some to all the consequence is invalid 
More cannot be contained in the con¢lusion that was’ 
in the premises, Before the argument could assume 
a valid form, it would have to be proved by am ex 
haustive indwetion of particulars that all things whieh 
God has’ predicted were made certain by him. But 
event supposing that such a generalization had beew 
reached upon a complete induction, and that it were 
shown that all the predicted sinful acts of sinful mem 
were nade certain by God) that would not prove that 
the tmpredicted first sinful act. of a previously inno- 
cent nan was made certaim by him. All the predicted 
Sinful acts of sinful men were made certain by God; 
the first sin of Adam was the unpredicted sinful act 
of ait innocent man; therefore, the first sin of Adam 
was made certain by God: this precise statement of 
the argument is sufficient to evince ifs invalidity 
There is no recorded prophecy of Adam’s first sifty 
and therefore his free act in sinning is exempted from 
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the scope of this argument from prophecy. We do 
not mean to imply that God could not have predicted 
Adam’s first sin. But he did not. Amd as the argu- 
ment is only based upon prophecies which have been 
actually delivered, it does not, at least directly, apply 
to that sin. If it be contended that it applies by rea- 
son of analogy grounded in a general principle of 
God’s providentia? government, we dispute the al- 
leged fact of the analogy; and then it must be proved 
that the analogy holds; and by the time that the 
argument reached that stage, it would, to say aes 
least, be so vague and indefinite as to be devoid of 
Practical force. 

But further: the connection between the proposi- 
tion, some of the free acts of mem have beem foretold 
by God, and the proposition, some of the predicted 
free acts of men weremade certain by God, there is, 
for aught that appears to the contrary, only a connec- 
tion of fact. Both are true; but. there is wo proof, 
atising fron this consideratiow of a coexistence of the 
two facts, that there is a causal connection between 
them—that the making of the acts certain was the in- 
dispensable ground of the prediction of the acts. 
And until that be proved, the-argument, some of the 

acts of men have been predicted by God, there~ 
fore they were made certain by him, breaks down. i 

Still further: to say that God could have ee 
the first sin of Adam, therefore he must have made i 
certain, is to apply to the particular case of that sin 
an argument which, as general, has already ae 
shown to be invalid. ‘To say, that because he coulk 
have predicted it he must have foreknown it, that 
true; but the affirmation, that im order to his fore 
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knowing that sin, he must have made it certain, that 
is the very thing to be proved. ‘I'he considerations 
which have been submitted are sufficient to show 
that the argument from prophecy is inconclusive in 
its application to the question under discussion.! 

2. ‘The second argument which we consider is de- 
rived from God’s intuitive knowledge as grounded in 
his own eternal purposes. He knows his own pur- 
poses to produce, or to necessitate the production of, 
all things—beings, acts, events—and as those purposes 
cannot possibly fail of accomplishment, he knows 
from eternity, in one perfect intuition, their actual re- 
sults. ‘This is the position maintained by our re- 
viewer, as will fully appear from the following pas- 
sage in which he definitely states it : 

“According to the laws of thought with which we ourselves are 
endowed by the Creator, we cannot conceive of certainty which is 
not established by antecedents, But, before creation, all antece- 
dents must have been in the mind of the Almighty. His volitions, 
therefore, are the fountains of his creative acts. His purposes 
alone established the certainty of those wonderful events. Resor 
lutions formed by an infinite mind must be accompanied by 4 post 


'The following passage from Calvin’s Commentary on John xvii. 
12, is relevant : “Judas fell that the Scripture might be fulfilled. 
But it would be a most unfounded argument, if any one were to 
infer from this, that the revolt of Judas ought to be ascribed to 
God rather than to himself, because the prediction laid him under 
a necessity. For the course of events ought not to be ascribed to 
Prophecies, because it was predicted in them; and, indeed, the 
prophets threaten nothing but what would have happened, thongh 
they had not spoken of it. It is not in the prophecies, therefore; 
that we must go to seek the cause of events, Iacknowledge, i=” 
deed, that nothing happens but what has been appointed by God; 
but the only question now is, Do those things which it has fo 
or predicted, lay men under a necessity? which I have already 
demonstrated to be false.”? 
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tive assurance of the acts to which they relate. This consciousness 
is not the result of calculation or inference. It is notan impression 
of overwhelming probability, but an intuition that the purposes of 
such a mind, unrestricted by conditions, will be fulfilled. The pur- 
pose is a cause, of infinite efficiency, and the effect is immediately 
apprehended as a certain result.” ! 


This seems also to be the doctrine of Edwards in 
the following passages—seems, we say, for his state- 
ments savor so strongly of the assertion of presenta 
tive knowledge, that one can scarcely help doubting 
whether the language does not necessarily imply it: 


“The very reason why God’s knowledge is without succession 
is, because it is absolutely perfect, to the highest possible degree 
of clearness and certainty ; all things, whether past, present, oF to 
come, being viewed with equal evidence and fulness ; future things 
being seen with as much clearness as if they west present ; wa 
view is always in absolute perfection. . . » AS God is iegiaay 
and so it is utterly and infinitely impossible that his ae ping 
be changed, so it is, for the same reason, just so impossib ig tae 
the foreknown event should not exist ; aud that is to be impossi- 
ble in the highest degree ; and, therefore, the contrary 18 mina 
Saty. Nothing is more impossible than that the eae arvie ee 
should be changed by the succession of time—who comprehen id 
all things, from eternity to eternity, in one, most perfect, an 
unalterable view.” 2 


But what grounds this one, perfect, all-compre- 
hending intuition ? 

“The certain truth of these doctrines concerning God’s ear 
Poses will follow from what was just now observed concerning Fah 
Universal providence ; how it infallibly follows from what has et 
Proved that God orders all events, and the volitions of moral agen - 
Auiong othets, by such a decisive disposal, that the events are HF 
fallibly connected with his disposal. For, if God disposes all even ‘ 
So that the infallible existence of the events is decided by his Mae 
dence, then he doubtless thus orders and decides things knowingly 


‘Southern Presbyterian Review, July, 1879, PP- 520 52% 


* Inquiry, etc., Pt, IL, ¢ 12 
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and on design. . . . If there be a foregoing design of doing and 
ordering as he does, this is the same with a purpose or decree. And 
as it has been shown that nothing is new to God, in any respect, 
but all things are perfectly and equally in his view from eternity, 
hence it will follow that his designs or purposes are not things 
formed anew, founded on any new views or appearance, but are all 
eternal purposes.” } 

In these statements it is affirmed: that the divine 
knowledge of all things is ‘an intuition;” that it is 
“fone, perfect, unalterable view;’? that it ‘is not the 
result of calculation or inference;’? and that it is 
grounded in God’s knowledge of ‘his eternal pur- 
poses,”” which pre-determine, and by ‘‘a decisive dis- 
posal,” necessitate, the existence of all beings, acts, 
and events. Now it is evident, that the argument 
tepresented by these passages consists of two distinct 
members, one, which is concerned about the zafure of 
the divine knowledge of all events, the other, about 
its ground. As to its nature, it is held, that it is um- 
inferential and intuitive—it is one perfect view, or, 
what is the same thing, intuition. As to its ground, 
it is contended, that it is God’s eternal, efficacious 
decrees which determine and necessitate all events, 
including those which are denominated the free acts 
of creatures. ‘The argument is, that the divine knowl- 
edge of all events is what it is, because it is grounded 
as itis. The divine Being cannot know the certainty 
of any event without having decreed to make it cet 
tain, either by immediately producing it, or by DEE 
ducing it mediately through the instrumentality of 
necessary causes. But having eternally purposed 5° 
to produce all events, he must know them, not 
inference, but by a perfect intuition, In considering, 


1 Jbid,, Conclusion. 
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first, this position in regard to the nature of the divine 
knowledge of events, we shall inquire, what is infer- 
ential knowledge, then what is intuitive, and then 
whether the statement, which denies the former and 
affirms the latter of God, be self-consistent and con- 
vincing. 

Without pausing to offer an unnecessary explana- 
tion of the meaning of the term zu/erence, we remark 
that inferential knowledge is that which is grounded 
either in mediate or immediate inference. The ratio- 
cinative processes of the discursive faculty —the 
faculty of reasoning as contradistinguished to the 
generic attribute of reason—arrive at conclusions 
through the comparison of the terms of two proposi- 
tions by means of a third term. ‘The conclusion is 
an inference which is mediately derived through this 
comparison, and which is therefore said to be mediate, 
The knowledge which is grounded in such an inference 
is, consequently, mediately inferential. It depends for 
its existence upon a reasoning process which has been 
instituted, and for its validity upon that of the infer- 
ence which has been mediately attained. The ques- 
tions, whether God can reason, and whether he ever 
depends upon reasoning in order to know, are entirely 
different. ‘The former we must answer in the affirm 
ative, the latter in the negative. The divine mind, 
which, by inspiration, constructed the apse 
of the Epistle to the Romans, cat reason; but the 
Conclusions of that argument, however they may be 
known to be true by God, constitute no ground upon 
which his knowledge depends. He who formed our 
minds as organs for reasoning must himself know 
how to reason; but it would be illegitimate to argue 
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that because we depend in part upon reasoning for 
our knowledge, the same must be true of our omni- 
scient Maker. ‘There are limitations which we are 
obliged to impose upon the analogy of our mental 
Processes to the infinite energies of the divine mind. 
But upon this point it is not likely that there will be 
any discussion. We are probably agreed in denying 
that the divine knowledge is, in any degree, grounded 
in mediate inference. God knows how to reason, but 
does not know because he reasons. 

But there is another sort of knowledge—that which 
is founded upon immediate inference. When one 
proposition is directly deduced from another, without 
the intervention of any middle through which a com- 
parison is effected, it is said to be an immediate infer- 
ence; and if it be enforced by the fundamental laws 
of thought or belief, it is said to be a necessary infer- 
ence. When, for example, one of two contradictories 
is known to be true, the inference is immediate that 
the other is false. When we perceive phenomenal 
properties, we immediately infer the existence of a 
substance which underlies them, and constitutes the 
unperceived ground of their unity. Even were the 
truth of this inference, for idealistic reasons, disputed, 
it serves its purpose as an illustration. When we pet 
ceive any phenomenon, or phenomenal change, we 
immediately infer, by virtue of the original and nec 
essary law of causality in our constitution, that it is 
an effect which has a cause, or has causes, for its ex- 
istence. Upon this point there is no difference of 
opinion between the reviewer and ourselves. When 
We perceive the stupendous phenomena of the wiv 
verse, we immediately infer, by reason of the samé 
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principle, the existence of a cause adequate to their 
production. And we are prepared to go further and 
maintain, that in consequence of a fundamental law 
of belief which guarantees objective infinite existence, 
we immediately infer an infinite cause. The exist- 
ence of God is, in a normal condition and the regular 
exercise of our faculties in connection with the ob- 
served facts of the external world, an immediate in- 
ference. It may be said, also, that when we have by 
an exertion of will resolved to do what we perfectly 
know we have the power to do, the conviction that 
the contemplated result will follow, is an instance of 
immediate inference. ’T’hese cases will amply eluci- 
date what we understand by immediate inference, and 
the nature of that knowledge which, as grounded in 
it, must be conceived to be immediately inferential. 
Here, however, the distinction must be carefully 
noted which obtains between knowledge accompany- 
ing immediate inference on the one hand, and imme- 
diate knowledge on the other—a distinction which is 
Sometimes overlooked. Immediate knowledge is that 
which is grounded in the direct relation of phenome- 
nal objects to the faculty of perception, internal or 
external. Objects when presented cannot be inferred. 
Our knowledge of them is immediate, not inferential. 
We gaze upon an object before us; we immediately 
know it. We close our eyes, and we are conscious of 
&mental image which represents it. We ie 
know the representative image; we only mediate y 
know the object which had been presented. We im- 
mediately infer its existence from its vicar, which : 
the only thing now immediately known. The knowl- 
edge which springs from immediate inference 1s 
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mediate. Immediate knowledge is not inferential. 
Which of these sorts of knowledge—immediate, or 
mediate resulting from immediate inference—is 
ascribed to God in the statements which have been 
cited, must be ascertained upon inquiry as to the na- 
ture of that intuitive knowledge which is, in them, 
attributed to him. 

The terms zztuztion and intuttive knowledge are 
employed in senses so widely different, that it is ne- 
cessary that they be discriminated from each other, if 
confusion of thought is to beavoided. F requently by 
intuitive knowledge is meant that which results from 
immediate inference, When it is said that we have 
an intuitive knowledge of the truth of self-evident 
Propositions, it is obvious that we designate a knowl- 
edge which Supposes an immediate inference to the 
truth of one Proposition from the truth of another. 
When we characterize the knowledge of the relation 
of effects to causes as intuitive, it is also evident that 
we mean a knowledge which grounds itself in imme- 
diate inferences from the existence of the effects to 
that of the causes, When, for example, orthodox 
divines speak of an intuitive knowledge of God, it is 
not meant to affirm the Absolutist doctrine that we 
have an immediate and presentative knowledge of 
him. He is not an object of consciousness or of exX- 
ternal perception. We do not gaze upon him as 4 
Presented object. How could an infinite being be 
Presentatively known by a finite? Neither is his es- 
sence phenomenal, nor are his attributes; nor could 
the omnitude of his existence be comprehended within 
the field of vision of the perceptive faculty. The 
meaning is, that there are original principles in the 
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human mind which, when empirically brought into 
contact with cosmical phenomena, necessitate the ae 
mediate inference that God exists. These princip a 
are often termed intuitions, and for the reason, pro : 
ably, that their effect when they are elicited eae 
pression by the conditions of perceptive ihe ie 
equivalent to that produced by sight. We Bs dante 
certainty of the things guaranteed by them, Ju ee 
we actually looked upon them. And it deserves yee 
that this figurative employment of the ae mn i 
implies that vision—or real intuition—a ae 
standard of certainty with which the know fee 
ering from the exercise of every other pees iota 
pated. In a word, consciousness, when ne sph 
the gaze of the mind upon its own aesael eee 
festations, and upon the presented objects 0 saiehe 
ternal world in relation to the organ of vision, me 
surest as it is the directest guarantee of the ee si 
of existence. There is between it ome ae 
veracity in which it is grounded no inferen o i i: : 
and therefore no room for error. Imme ‘ge 
necessary inferences from the data of aha ee es 
which is, strictly speaking, intuition, the heciacee 
the mind upon phenomena actually and im sad 
under its observation, although not themse ip 
tuitions but deductions, are nevertheless truly me “iid 
involve the intuitive knowledge which properly 
longs to those data themselves. 
Sometimes by intuitive knowled 
certain conviction that a vicarious and 18 | suseiahes 
image is a guarantee of the real, jee ailedie 
of the thing which had been Nant Ha sepiesett 
the intuition, accurately speaking, 15 © 


ge is meant the 
d representative 
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tative mental modification—of that we are conscious, 
and therefore have immediate knowledge. But the 
inference to the real existence of the external object 
is immediate and necessary, and we transfer to the 
knowledge which springs from that inference the at- 
tribute of certainty which attaches to the intuition it- 
self. We call it intuitive knowledge. This would 
seem to have been the view of those Schoolmen who, 
like Duns Scotus, held that God foreknows events 
future in time through ideal representations of them, 
anticipative of their actual existence. But there isa 
difficulty here. Whatever may be the possibility of 
the existence in the divine mind of ideal anticipations 
of events regarded aselements in a temporal succession, 
the term representations is certainly unfortunate when 


used for this Purpose; for one cannot conceive how . 


there can be ré-presentations of things of which there 
Was no. previous Presentation—how things can be 
again presented when they never were presented, 
The hypothesis of a representative knowledge— 
cognitio representativa—of future events is encum 
bered with a difficulty akin to that which we cannot 
but regard as damaging, if not fatal, to the scheme of 
Idealism which is known as Hypothetical Realism: 
teal, objective existence presupposes a representative 
mental modification from which it is inferred; but 
the representative mental modification pre-supposes 
teal, objective existence in which it is grounded. 
The circle is vicious, 

Let it be observed, that, in all these cases in which 
intuitive knowledge is affirmed, the different aspects 
in which it is tegarded are all brought into unity by 
the fact that they are grounded in immediate infer 
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ence. And knowledge so grounded can be pee fe 
ized only figuratively and pelt and not strictly 
iginally, as intuitive knowledge, 
Prine is sition and. that the strict, signification 
of intuitive knowledge. It is that which makes it 
synonymous with what is denominated oe 
knowledge. When any object is in baton i e 
tion to perception, internal or external, it is sai ae 
presented, and the knowledge resulting is Kp nd 
ingly designated as presentative. Being rec oe 
fore us we look upon it, we have a real Sasa : * 
We gaze immediately upon itself, ame mE 
anything else which represents it, or throug ws ae 
its existence is inferred. We have immediate se 
edge of it. ‘This immediate knowledge of a ieee 
object is, strictly speaking, intuitive know A 
Mental phenomena presented to palpi) een 
material phenomena presented to external ete : : 
are thus intuitively known. They are not . ti 
immediate inference—they are cam iat oe nt 
This intuitive knowledge, therefore, is not . te . 
knowledge. It is to be sharply distinguishe ae : » 
There is another feature of intuitive Say 1s i . 
considered as presentative, which must no! eis 
out of account. When we have an ene ee 
event, immediately presented to us, we do ce ae 
for our knowledge of it upon a precedent is te 
of the cause or causes which have produced 1 a Ne 
do not know it as certain, because we know : a * 
has been made certain. We may or may Ee eed 
quainted with its causes, but we know it as aie 
because of our intuition of it. It is a pee 
apprehend it as a fact. Nothing can be mor 
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of existence than that which actually is; and no 
knowledge can be more certain than that of a thing 
which is perceived to be. ‘This is the very standard 
of the certainty of events. ‘The certainty of a past 
event is the certainty that it once was, and we are 
certain of it when we know that it was. The object- 
ive certainty of a fact lies in itself; and when the 
fact is perceived, there must be, from the nature of 
the case, a corresponding subjective certainty of its 
existence. No conviction, or experience, of the 
operation of causes, grounds, in such a case, the cer- 
tainty of knowledge. ‘The knowledge is certain be- 
cause it is intuitive, immediate, presentative. We 
have, then, in this instance, a knowledge of the cer- 
tainty of events which does not depend on the fact 
that they are made certain, 

Let us now, in the light of these explanatious, con- 
sider the positions maintained in regard to the divine 
knowledge in the statements which have been cited. 
It is affirmed to be intuitive, but not inferential. It 
must therefore be regarded as presentative. But it is 
affirmed to be grounded in the knowledge of purposes 
causally operating to produce the certainty of events; 
it is therefore intuitive knowledge proceeding by im 
mediate inference, that is to say, it is inferential. 
Given the knowledge of the purpose certainly to pro- 
duce an event, and the knowledge of the certainty of 
the event necessarily and immediately follows. If it 
be said that this holds only in respect to the order of 
thought, granted; but, in that order, the existence of 
the knowledge that the event will be certainly pto- 
duced is conditioned by the knowledge of the purpos¢ 
certainly to produce it. What is that but a necessary 
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inference of the one kind of knowledge from the 
other? The knowledge of the event must be either 
presentative or inferential. If it be maintained that 
it is grounded in a precedent knowledge of cause, it 
is denied to be presentative. It remains that it must 
be inferential. ‘There are, therefore, in these state- 
ments, the contradictory affirmations that the divine 
knowledge is presentative, and that it is inferential, 
in relation to the same objects. 

Let us next contemplate the divine knowledge of a 
past event, that is to say, an event which God knows 
as past in its actual relation to a temporal succession 
ofevents. ‘The divine knowledge is characterized by 
these writers as one, perfect, and unalterable view— 
that is, one, perfect, unalterable intuition, which ta 
not inferential, and which embraces the ee e 
Present, and the future. How, then, does God from 
eternity know an event which as related toa tale 
sion in time must be viewed as a past event? No 
surely in consequence of a purpose that it shall cer- 
tainly be; for, according to the supposition, it cet 
tainly has been, And if he could know it in aie 
quence of such a purpose, the knowledge wouls 
inferential, and that is denied. How then toch . : 
know it? By memory? But the knowledge whic 
includes the past is said to be one, perfect bbb bees 
Is memory one, perfect intuition, which includes 
Present and the future as well as the past? If mol 
how does it certify the past? By a mental peri 
tation of the past event? If so, the knowledge of | 7 
event is mediate and inferential. But that is denied. 
How then? By a conviction which is equivalent § 
immediate knowledge? But, on the supposition, the 
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event, as in every sense past, is not an object of im- 
mediate knowledge. It is known as gone beyond the 
reach of presentative knowledge. How then cana 
conviction that it did occur exist, except through some 
apprehension of its past occurrence? For if there be 
no apprehension of it whatsoever, how could a con- 
viction of its occurrence be grounded? It would be 
impossible. If we return then to the mental repre- 
sentation of the event, we are shut up to the admis: 
sion that the knowledge of it is mediate and inferen- 
tial, which is denied. How then isa knowledge of 
the past from eternity possible to God, upon the 
theory that it is neither presentative nor inferential? 
If it be said that he knew from eternity the certainty 
of past events in this Sense, that he knew that ata 
given period they will have been, in consequence of 
the certain accomplishment of his purposes, we say 
again that the knowledge would be inferential; but 
that is denied. 

Further, if it be said that God from eternity knew 
the past by memory, it would follow that memory 4s 
a knowledge existing from eternity antedated the 
past, for the past must succeed the present in time, 
and the present what was future, and so the whole 
Succession must have begun, and therefore was not 
eternal. But an eternal memory is, strictly speaking, 
& contradiction in terms, ‘There could be no memory 
without the past, and the past could not be eternal. 
If it be admitted that God's memory of the past 15 
conditioned and limited by past events—that is, thay 
there could not be memory until the event be past m 
time, it is conceded that memory is not eternal. How 
then could there be an eternal view by memory of the 
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past? But if there were not an eternal knowledge of 
the past, the position is maintained and denied that 
God’s knowledge of the past, the present, and the 
future, was from eternity one, perfect, unalterable 
view. If it be granted that God did not from eternity 
know the past by memory, it must be allowed pha 
his knowledge of it was from eternity Renesas 
but a presentative knowledge grounded in a know: - 
edge of causes, and not in the presence of the object, 
is a contradiction, 

Take an event which is now occurring before us, 
and therefore to us a present event. How, according 
to this theory, did God know it from eternity? If 
the event is eternally presented to him, his epee 
of it is eternally presentative. If that be denied, he 
must from eternity have known it as a future event. 
But an event which is, has passed out of the category 
of those that will be. It was, then, from eternity 
known to the same intuition as an event that aout 
be and is, as to be in the future and as at present ex 
isting. If there be but one sense in which the divine 
knowledge is related to the event, a ARG) 
emerges; but more than one sense is not gan 
That one sense is, that God knows all events only as 
they will be actually developed in time in comse- 
quence of the successive acts of his power} and sete 
Consequently, the divine knowledge is, strictly ive 
ing, foreknowledge, present knowledge and pene 
But if, Strictly speaking, that knowledge is divis x 
into these three sections, how can it be held to ‘ 
one, perfect, unalterable view? An inte ae 
as such, could not be conceived as thus distributed, 
without a contradiction. 
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Still further: if Edwards by one, perfect, unalter- 
able view of all events, past, present and future, 
meant a knowledge analogous to our presentative 
knowledge freed from its limitations and imperfec- 
tions, he held the doctrine as to the divine knowledge 
of events for which we contend. If such was not his 
meaning—if he did not mean by such a viewexisting 
“from eternity’? an eternal presentative knowledge 
—there is but one other supposition, namely, that he 
meant a knowledge projected from a past eternity, 
forwards, through the whole series of non-presented 
events, 4o an eternity to come. It is plain, that 
memory must be excluded from such a knowledge, 
for memory could not exist before remembered events; 
and as, by the admission, presentative knowledge is 
thrown out of account, it would follow that the di- 
vine knowledge of events was simply prospective— 
that is, it could only have been foreknowledge. But 
the prospective knowledge of the past, which is am 
object of retrospective knowledge, is a contradiction 
in terms, A foreknowledge of past events is not only 
inconceivable, but incredible. 

Either this one, perfect, unalterable view was 
limited to events conceived as future, or it was not 
That it was so limited is maintained in this affirma- 
tion: that God foreknew all events because of his pur: 
pose that they should be brought to pass—his purpose 
to make that actually certain which was not eternally 
in existence. Butif this construction of the language 
in which the theory is conveyed be necessary, then, 
when the events decreed to be made certain in the 
future have actually occurred, God could have 2° 


further knowledge of them; for a knowledge 


iN 
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grounded in a purpose to necessitate the future exist 

ence of events must cease when the event, having 

already occurred, is no longer future, but past. A 

purpose to necessitate the occurrence of a past event 

is incredible. And so, as the ground of the knowl- 

edge no longer exists, no more can the knowledge 

which depended upon it for existence. God's knowl- 

edge, consequently, would be limited; which implies 
a contradiction, since it is admitted to include all 

events, past, present and future. If, on the other 
hand, this one, perfect, unalterable view was not 
limited to events conceived as future, but,extended to 
events conceived as present and past, then, as the 
knowledge of past events cannot be grounded ina 
purpose to necessitate their occurrence, God’s eternal 
knowledge of the past overlapped the only ground 
upon which all his knowledge of events 1s affirmed to 
be founded, How, then, could his knowledge of past 
events, upon this theory, be accounted for? It must 
have the ground of a purpose to make events certaim, 
in order that it may exist, But as to past events it 
cannot have this ground. What then? Either, it 
must be admitted that God had no eternal knowledge 
of past events, which is contradictory to the cee 
tion that the one, perfect, unalterable view embrace 

all events, past, present and future; or, if, as is con- 
fessed, he did eternally know past events, the thea 
must be given up, that he could know any event only 
because he eternally purposed to bring it to Med 
The purpose to bring events to pass is said to be ie 
sole ground of the knowledge of events; but the 
events having been brought to pass, the a Leas e 
bring them to pass expires by its own limitation. 
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The knowledge of the event as past, cannot, there- 
fore, exist. The theory fails to account for God's 
eternal knowledge of past events, which yet is by 
the theory included in that knowledge. How then 
can its sole ground for the divine knowledge of the 
certainty of all events be consistently maintained ? 
Again; the divine knowledge of all events, as one, 
perfect, unalterable intuition, may be considered 
logically and relatively, or really and absolutely. [f 
it be regarded as a logical conception, it may legiti- 
mately be said to contain under it the distinct species 
foreknowledge, present knowledge, and memory. 
In the case, for instance, of one, eternal, divine pur 
pose, we logically distribute it into decrees distinct 
from each other, in consequence of the distinction be- 
tween the objects upon which they terminate, and the 
telations which they sustain to them—for example, 
the decree to create, the decree to elect, the decree to 
tedeem. All of these are reducible to unity upon one 
eternal decree, So, in that of the divine knowledge, 
we logically Separate it into specifically distinct 
knowledges, taking their denominations from the dis- 
tinct events about which they are concerned—that 
being conceived as foreknowledge which relates to 
future events, that present knowledge which relates 
to present events, that memory which relates to past 
events. If, on the other hand, the divine knowledge 
be conceived as really and absolutely one perfect, 
eternal intuition, it cannot be regarded as divisible. 
Real unity and real divisibility are incompatible with 
each other. Ags really one intuition it is not, in itself, 
partly prescience, partly present knowledge, and 
partly memory. What the nature of this unity is, it 
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is not just at this point relevant to inquire. It is an- 
other fault of the theory we are considering, that it 
takes no account of this distinction in regard to the 
nature of the divine knowledge, which yet we are 
under the necessity of making. 

Having shown the inconclusiveness of the argu- 
ment: God could not, from eternity, have known the 
certainty of any event unless he had determined from 
eternity to make it certain, so far as the doctrine con- 
tained in it touching the nature of the divine know- 
ledge is concerned, we will, secondly, consider the 
Position held in it in regard to the ground of that 
knowledge, ; 

The ground of God’s knowledge from eternity of 
the certainty of events, as affirmed by the Necessitar- 
ians whose views we are discussing, may be succinctly 
defined in one comprehensive seutence. It is his own 
uecessary purposes, proceeding necessarily, through 
Hecessary causes, to the production of the events,— 
his necessary purposes, for although they are admit- 
ted to have been spontaneous, they are held to have 
been necessarily what they were; proceeding neces- 
Sarily, for they could proceed in no other mode than 
that in which they do proceed; through necessary 
Causes, for all causes are necessaty, none contingent. 
The questions, whether all God’s purposes are neces- 
Sary, and whether they proceed necessarily to the ac- 
complishment of ends, we will not just here pause to 
Consider, We regard the very hinge of the contro- 
vetsy to be the position that all causes are Lier 
Hone contingent. ‘That this is the position of the 
Writers with whom we have to do, is so evident that 
to produce proofs of the fact from their writings 

xs 
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would be entirely unnecessary. ‘They over and over 
again affirm it, and treat any denial of it as absurd. 
Nothing is surer than that they assign all cause to the 
category of necessity, and refuse to admit the possi- 
bility of such a thing as is called a contingent cause. 
To hold that view is to be a Necessitarian, in the 
strict sense of the term, and Necessitarians, in that 
sense, they are. Consequently, that the will of a 
being divine, angelic, or human, can be, under any 
circumstances or relations, a contingent cause, they 
utterly deny. A free cause, which possesses the 
power of otherwise determining, they pronounce not 
only an impossibility, but an absurdity. ‘They deem 
it strange that any intelligent man should believe in 
the reality of such a chimera, and passing strange 
that any Calvinist should entertain it. 

J As our end is mainly theological, we shall not enter 
into a strictly philosophical discussion of this ques 
tion. What considerations of that nature may be 
submitted must be incidentally introduced. We 
shall not, however, exclude the little logic which is 
attainable, 

(x) The argument as to the ground of the divine 
foreknowledge of the certainty of any event is charge 
able with the capital fault of reasoning in a circle. 
This may be regarded as a bold and startling assertion 
in regard to an argument which has been so famous, 
and has exercised so potent an influence upon theo- 
logical thought. ‘The presumption is heavily against 
it. But if its truth can be proved, that prestmptiot 
will be rebutted, and the inconclusiveness of the 
argument evinced. It is provable in the following 
ways: First, we have the position: the existence 4 


operation of necessary causes prove the certainty of 
events. ‘That this position is maintained, and main- 
tained as one of leading and fundamental importance, 
will scarcely be disputed. ‘To deny that it is, would 
be to deny the very existence of the Necessitarian 
scheme. It is argued—that all causes must be fol- 
lowed by effects; that necessary causes must be 
followed by necessary and therefore certain effects; 
that all causes are necessary and therefore all effects 
are necessary and consequently certain; that all events 
are effects, and are therefore necessary and conse- 
quently certain. In a word, the existence and opera- 
tion of necessary causes prove the certainty of events. 
Secondly, we have the position: the certainty of 
events proves the existence and operation of necessary 
causes. “That this postion is maintained is provable 
in at least two ways: in the first place, the certainty 
of past events is used to disprove the possibility of con- 
tingent causes, in relation to them. That some events 
are certain is beyond question, because they are past 
facts. ‘Having already made sure of existence,” 
Says Edwards very truly of a past event, ‘‘it is too 
late for any possibility of alteration in that tespect; 
it is now impossible that it should be otherwise than 
true that that thing has existed.” But the certainty 
of those events proves that they could not have been 
brought to pass by contingent causes, for the reason 
that supposed uncertainly operating causes can Buses 
bly bring to pass no certain events. Now, if the 
certainty of events disproves the possibility of their 
having been brought to pass by contingent causes, 
it proves that they were brought to pass by necessary 
causes, The certainty of past events proves the exist- 
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ence and operation of necessary causes. In the second 
place, the certainty of divinely predicted future events 
is used to prove the same thing. Future events which 
God has predicted must be certain to occur, Granted. 
But this being irrefragably established, the certainty 
of predicted events disproves the possibility of their 
being produced by contingent causes. Being causes 
supposed to operate without certainty, it is impossible 
that they should produce events certain to occur. 
The omniscient Being himself, it is contended, could 
not foreknow, and, therefore, could not foretell, the 
result of a cause which may go this way or that way. 
As he has predicted events, which are consequently 
certain, their certainty disproves the possibility of 
their being produced by contingent causes, and there- 
fore proves that they must be produced by necessary 
causes. Again we arrive at the affirmation: the cer- 
tainty of events proves the existence and operation of 
necessary causes. Both members of the circle having 
been proved to be maintained, it is, when stated in 
precise antithetical form: the existence and operation 
of necessary causes prove the certainty of events} 
the certainty of events proves the existence and ope- 
tation of necessary causes, 

That this is not a misrepresentation of the argument 
will be evidenced by asking two questions, and giving 
Necessitarian answers to them. How is the certainty 
of events proved? The answer is: By the operation 
of necessary causes. How is the operation of neces- 
sary causes proved? ‘The answer is: By the certainty 
of events. If any doubt should exist, whether the 
second of these answers be fairly attributed to Nece- 
sitarians, let it be considered, that it is unquestionably 
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in that way they disprove the operation of contingent 
causes; and that, of course, furnishes a proof of the 
operation of necessary. ‘To make it still clearer: 
they hold that events which are certain of existence 
are necessary; but, argue they, necessary events can- 
not be the effects of contingent causes; therefore, 
necessary causes must be inferred. 

If it be urged that we have confounded proof with 
ground, that the argument is correctly stated thus: 
Necessary causes ground the certainty of events; the 
certainty of events proves necessary causes; and so 
the circle disappears,—we reply: It is admitted that 
ground sometimes signifies cause and sometimes 
proof; but in this argument, as is often done, ground 
is used as proof. ‘There may be other proofs of the 
certainty of even future events, to us, but necessary 
Causes, as grounding the certainty of events, consti- 
tute the great Necessitarian evidence of that cer- 
tainty, especially in relation to God’s foreknowledge 
of future events. If it be said that the divine predic- 
tion of future events is a proof of their certainty, we 
teply: It is to us, but not to God. ‘The question 1s 
—it is the very one with which we are dealing— 
What is the evidence grounding God’s foreknowledge 
of their certainty? ‘The answer cannot be: His pre- 
diction of them. It must, if consistently given, be: 
‘The operation of necessary causes pre-determined and 
known by him, ‘These considerations are sufficient 
to show that we have not unjustifiably confounded 
Proof with ground as different things, but have war- 
tantably treated them, as, in this argument, made to 
discharge the same office. ? 

If the charge has been sustained, that the reasoning 
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under examination, touching the ground of the 
divine foreknowledge of the certainty of events, prov 
ceeds by a vicious circle, that extraordinary fael 
would have a twofold edge—it would invalidate thy 
proof of the particular position that there are ja 
causes but necessary causes; and, also, by that means 
the general arguinent, resting upon it, that God cai 
only foreknow the certainty of events through the 
operation of necessary causes by which he determinc(| 
to make them certain. 

(2) The position that all causes are necessary, noe 
contingent, is fatally inconsistent with another o| 
fundamental value, maintained by Christian Neco 
sitarians themselves. None are more pronounce! 
than they in the assertion of the principle, that every 
effect must have a cause—otherwise chaotic anarcliy 
results. In this we thoroughly concur with them, 
But sin is an effect, and, therefore, must have had 4 
cause. As the first sin of man is that from which al] 
other human sins originated, and it must be admitted 
to have had a cause, or the universality of the causil 
principle is sacrificed, it is a question of the last inp 
portance, What was its cause? Now, it is strent 
ously contended by pious Necessitarians that God did 
not produce that sin, but that man, as a second cause, 
produced it. But all causes, according to them, «lv 
necessary. Therefore the human cause, whetlic) 
efficient or deficient, of that sin, was a necessaly 
cause. If not, all causes are not necessary, since tls 
was not. But all creaturely causes derive, as secoiit! 
causes, their necessity from the necessary causalily 
of the First Cause. If not, how are necessary secoiil 
causes, as effects, to be accounted for? ‘They surely 
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fannot be consistently assigned an absolute begin- 

ing, ‘They must be referred to God as the first, the 

Original and determining First Cause. If so, the 

jiecessary causality of God operated, through the 

fagency of man as a necessary cause, to the production 

of the first sin. It does not relieve the difficulty to 

pay that man was the proximate cause, if God, though 

the remote, was the real cause. If the first ball of a 
series in contact with each other be struck, the last 
flies off. ‘The detachment of the last may be proxi- 
ately referred to the impulsion of that next to it, 

hut its real, though remote cause, is the blow dealt to 
the first. The series of necessary second causes is a 
series of effects, and the first of the series is imimedi- 
ately connected with the efficiency of God as the First 
Cause. We have then the contradictory affirmations: 
God did not produce the first sin of man; God did 
produce that sin. ‘These are not independent facts, 
the harmony of which we cannot apprehend. ‘They 
are contradictories; and it must be left to our Neces- 
gitatian brethren to effect a reconciliation between 
them. If they decline the attempt, and, on the prin- 
ciple that of two contradictories one must be true, the 
other false, elect between them, which will they 
‘choose? Will they go with the doctrine of the 
Church, or with the Necessitarian philosophy? 

(3) The position that all causes are necessary, none 
are contingent, is inconsistent with admitted Calvin- 
| istic doctrine. In support of this view we refer to the 
explicit statements of the Westminister Confession of 
‘Faith. ‘Io avoid confusion let it be distinctly 
noticed, that the Confession observes the distinction 
between the nature of God’s knowledge of causes, 
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and the nature of causes themselves. God’s know- 
ledge it denies to be contingent. ‘These are its 
words: ‘‘His knowledge is infinite, infallible, and 
independent upon the creature; so as nothing is to 
him contingent, or uncertain.” In regard to this 
there is no dispute. But the Confession also affirms, 
as to the intrinsic nature of derived and dependent 
causes, that in some instances they are contingent. 
Some causes are declared to be contingent, and some 
events, which are the effects of such causes, are cor- 
tespondingly said to be contingent events. ‘This is 

e language employed: 

“God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel 
of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes 
to pass ; yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is 
violence offered to the wilt of the creatures, nor is the liberty or 
contingency of second causes taken away, but rather established.”” 

“Although in relation to the foreknowledge and decree of God, 
the first cause, all things come to pass immutably and infallibly, 


yet, by the same Providence, He ordereth them to fall out accord- 
img to the nature of second causes either necessarily, freely, or 


contingently,”? § 

There can be no discussion as to the question, 
whether the Confession affirms the existence of con- 
tingent causes. ’T’he language is too definite to admit 
of it. Not only is their existence asserted, but said 
to be “established”? by the divine ordination; and 
necessary and contingent causes are, as to their 
nature, expressly distinguished from each other. 
Things fall out according to the nature of some 

» €alises necessarily, according to that of others, contin- 
gently. There is, therefore, no room for a supposition 
that it may have been meant, that necessary causes, 


"Chap. ii., Sec. 2. *Chap. ifi., Sec, 1. 8 Chap. v., Sec. 2 
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as generic, may act specifically through pide SS 
modes, that some necessary causes may be contingen 
and some necessary events contingent, They are 
contradistinguished upon the é ground of nature. 
With the question of the way in which the terms, 
“Tiberty”’ and ‘‘freely”’ are in these statements oe. 
ployed, we are not now concerned. What is empha- 
sized is the unequivocal assertion by the Confession 
of the existence and operation of contingent causes. 
This the Necessitarian denies, and a contradiction a 
sults: there are no contingent causes, says the one; 
there are contingent causes, says the other. A nee 
tingent event, says the Necessitarian, is one W i 
could have no cause. A contingent event, the Con nd 
sion teaches, is one which falls out according to the 
nature of a contingent cause, ‘ ‘ 
If, in order to neutralize the force of this suteasic: 
tion, it be contended that since contingent pee = 
Said, in these statements from the eee a “i 
among the all things ‘‘freely and aoe pi 
dained,”? and which ‘‘come to pass aapellias me 
infallibly,”” they are really necessary even ween 
must, therefore, be referred to really necessary s : ‘ 
We temark first: the contradiction is thus attribu es 
to the Confession itself, viz., causes REE eA 
sarily and contingently at the same time; rahe 
ascription of that contradiction to the Con oe 
ought not to be made except upon the hs rit 
Most convincing evidence. Secondly, no allow sie 
would be made for the distinction between ines is 
and permissive decrees, and it has been sho ees 
is a Calvinistic distinction, and that it is emb ak 
the Westminster Confession. Says Dr. Thornwell: 
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“Of course, this scheme [of the privatiye nature of sin] which 
deserves the reproach of Crypto-pantheism, implied in the argu 
ment of Schweizer, abolishes the distinction, so vital to any com- 
sistent maintenance of the doctrines of grace, between the efficient 
and permissive decrees of God. ‘The moderate Calvinists. « - 
have been compelled to admit that there is a sphere in which God 
leaves personal agents to themselves, and in which they are per- 
mitted to act as real, efficient causes, So, in innocence, Adam was 
left to the freedom of his will. ‘This field is not beyond his provi- 
dence ; there are limits to the permission, and every act that takes 
place in it is made to play its part in the whole economy of the 
divine dispensations, and is ordered and overruled for the accom- 
Plishment of his ends. The divine ordination in this sphere of 
liberty does not impinge upon the creature’s efficiency ; he is the 


author of the deeds,’?! 

Certainly, if all foreordination is efficacious, none 
permissive, necessity, as always ruling moral agency 
and operating to the inevitable production of volition, 
is established; Since, according to the supposition, 
God would have efficiently predetermined that all 
free, or spontaneous, acts should unavoidably come to 
pass. But permissive foreordination being allowed, 
that is, it being allowed that some decrees are per 
missive, that which in them is efficaciously predeter- 
mined, so as to be made inevitable and necessary, 15 
the permission of the given events. But the permitted 
events themselves, so far as the intrinsic causal 
agency of the creature is concerned, may be contitl- 
gent, that is, so far as that intrinsic agency is cou 
cerned, not necessary and unavoidable. Hence the 
assertion by the Confession of the existence and ope 
ation of contingent causes, as distinguished from 
those of necessary. We are sustained in this view by 
Dr. Charles Hodge, who, however, although a Sub- 


‘Coll. Writings, Vol. I., pp. 387, 388 
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lapsarian and a maintainer of the distinction between 
efficacious and permissive decrees, held that all events 
are by foreordination made certain to occur, Yet, he 
shrinks from saying that a perinissive decree necessi- 
tates the event upon which it terminates, and fhe 
clearly enounces the discrimination we have given: 
“The universality of the decree follows from the universal do- 


minion of God, Whatever he does, he certainly Pues pt Ad 
Whatever he permits to occur, he certainly purposed to pe 


The sum of this consideration is, that if the Confes- 
sion makes the distinction between efficacious ane 
permissive foreordination, and also that between Loe 
essary and contingent causes, it cannot be ae aa 
as teaching that contingent causation is but a mode s 
necessary causation, and that contingent aes 
Teally a species of necessary events. If these distinc 
tions be denied—if all foreordination be stheaciotins 
why the mention of permissive ? if all eon ae 
essary, why the introduction of contingent ? ; 12 4 a 
foreordination is by the Necessitarian view limi : i 
tigid predetermination proceeding through a: 
to the production of its results; whereas Se al hee 
istic theologians, of the strictest type, while, 0 of na 
they hold that some foreordination involves - eh 
determination, also understand by some foreor ee 
a divine purpose to order and arrange ae al rei 
ing to an eternal, definite, all-comprehen a8 2 i 
That this is not a rash assertion, will be eos 
the following observations made by the patients 
Francis Junius, in his Discussion with (ae a 
when the Calvinistic theologian was express'y 


1 Syst, Theol. Vol. 1, p- 54 
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deavoring to reconcile Supralapsarianism with Sub- 
lapsarianism in regard to the order and object of the 
divine decrees: 


“Those holy men, therefore, rightly stated that the election and 
reprobation of man was made from eternity ; some considered them 
as having reference to man not yet created ; others, to man as not 
yet fallen ; and yet others, to man as fallen. . . . Now I come to 
your argumentation, in which you affirm that ‘according to that 
theory, God is, by necessary consequence, made the author of the 
fall of Adam, and of sin, etc.’ I do not, indeed, perceive the argu- 
ment from which this conclusion is necessarily deduced, if you 
correctly understand that theory. Though I do not doubt that you 
had reference to your own words, used in stating the first theory, 
‘that he ordained also that man should fall and become depraved, 
that he might thus Prepare the way for the fulfilment of his own 
eternal counsels, that he might be able mercifully to save some, 
etc.’ This, then, if I am not mistaken, is your reasoning : He who 
has ordained that man should fall and become depraved, is the 
author of the fall and of sin; God ordained that man should fall 
end become depraved ; therefore, God is the author of sin. But 
the major of this syllogism is denied, because it is ambiguous ; for 
the word ordain is commonly, though in a catachrestical sense 
used to mean simply and absolutely to decree, the will determining 
and approving an act; which catachresis is very frequent in foren- 
sic use, But to us, who are bound to observe religiously in this 
argument the propriety of terms, to ordain is nothing else than to 
arrange the order in acts, and in each thing according to its mode, 
It is one thing to decree acts absolutely, and another thing to de- 
cree the order of acts, in each thing, according to its modes. The 
former is immediate; the latter, from the beginning to the end, 
regards the means, which in all things pertain to the order os 
events. In the former signification, the minor is denied; for it 
entirely at variance with the truth, since God is never the author 
of evil; that is, of evil involving guilt. In the lattersignificatiowy 
the major is denied, for it is not according to the truth, nor is it 
necessary in any respect, that the same person who disposes the 
order of actions, and in each thing according to its mode, shoul 
be the author of those actions. ‘The actor is one thing, the action 
is another, and the atranger of the action yet another. He who 
performs an evil deed is the author of evil. He who disposes the 
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order in the doer and in the evil deed is not the author of evil, but 
the disposer of an evil act to a good end.””! 

Enough has been said to show that what is affirmed 
by the Confession in regard to the scope of the divine 
fore-ordination cannot legitimately be pleaded to an- 
nul the force of its express assertion of the existence 
and operation of contingent catises, in contradistinc- 
tion to those of necessary causes. : 

It deserves further to be considered that while, as 
we have seen, the Confession maintains, in the gen- 
eral, the existence of contingent causes, it ae 
tepreseuts the will of man in innocence as a specia 
instance of that kind of cause. It declares that our 
first parents had ‘‘the law of God written 1m their 
hearts and power to fulfil it; and yet under a a 
bility of transgressing, being left to the liberty ee 
their own will, which was subject unto change. 
Again, it says that ‘‘man, in his state of isapge tse 

had freedom and power to will and to do that w be 
is good and well-pleasing to God; but yet muta ae 
so that he might fall from it.”’* Nowa continge 4 
cause, as distinguished from one that is ale 
a cause which is not determined by necessity to t a 
Production of a contemplated effect, but involves Fs - 
Possibility of producing or not producing it. i ‘ f 
then, according to the Confession, was the wi " 
man, in innocence, but a contingent cause, since : 
might have chosen obedience to the law or might se 
might have chosen sin or might not? If it be ss 
that man was a free agent, not the will, we care He 
So far as the question immediately before us 18 6° 


1 Answer to Prop. VI., Baguall’s Trans. 
*Chap. iv., 32, and Chap. ix., 22+ 
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cerned, to stand upon the difference; for if man, asan 
agent, might or might not have kept the law, might 
or might not have sinned, the result is thesame. He 
was a contingent cause. ‘The Confession, it thus 
appeats, teaches positively, that the will of man, or 
man through his will, in innocence, was a contingent 
cause, But this is not all. It also teaches the same 
thing negatively. It denies that the will of man in 
innocence was a necessary cause. Its words are: 
“God hath endued the will of man with that natural 
liberty, that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute 
necessity of nature determined to good or evil.’” 
There are three suppositions in regard to the term 
nature, as here employed. Kither it is intended to 
signify original nature, or corrupted nature, or both. 
It cannot designate corrupted nature, for the doctrine 
of the Confession, as of all Calvinistic standards, is 
that nature as corrupted is determined to evil. For 
the same reason, it cannot include both; it cannot be 
a generic term, characterizing nature in all respects, 
for that would be affirmed generically which is not 
predicable of one of the species. ‘To say that the 
nature, in general, is not determined to evil, and yet 
that the same nature, in particular, is determined to 
evil, would involve the Confession in contradiction 
to itself. It remains that nature, as it originally 
came from the creative hand of God, must be intended. 
That being assumed, there are, in regard to man’s 
original nature, two suppositions possible as grounded 
in the words cited.” ‘The determining necessity of 
nature must be either a necessity of co-action (or 
force) externally exerted upon the nature and through 
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it upon the will, or, an internal necessity of spon- 
taneity exerted through the nattire, and so through 
the will. ‘The first supposition is clearly excluded 
by the consideration that the determining necessity 
of nature is expressly distinguished from force. The 
will is declared to be ‘‘neither forced, nor by aty ab- 
solute necessity of nature determined.” The necessity 
of co-action being ruled out as intended by the words, 
“necessity of nature,” it follows that they must sig- 
nify an internal necessity of spontaneity. It is, there- 
fore, in this statement of the Confession, denied, that 
in the original aud uncorrupted condition of man, his 
will was, by a necessity of spontaneity, determined to 
good or evil. It was not a necessary cause, deter- 
mined in either direction, It was, consequently, a 
contingent cause, which had the power to operate 
either in the ditection of good or of evil. 

It has thus been shown, that the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith both asserts the existence and opera 
tion of contingent causes in the general, and of a 
Special contingent cause in the case of the will of man 
in innocence, ‘There is, therefore, a want of harmony 
between the doctrine of Necessitarianism and that of 
the Westminster Confession. 

In connection with this question, whether all causes 
are necessary, it challenges attention, that the Neces- 
Sitarian doctrine in regard to the necessary causality 
of the Supreme Being is at variance with the ordin- 
ary, and, by us, accepted, teachings of the Calyinistic 
theology. ‘That doctrine is, and to be genes 
must be, that not only is God’s being necessary, te 
his nature as the unity of attributes necessary, a 
that all the specific determinations of his will and 2 
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the acts of his power are necessary. His causality 
however operating, whether ad zztra, within his own 
infinite subjectivity, or ad extra, in relation to things 
which are objective to and different from himself, is 
characterized by necessity. Upon this point we de- 
sire to be distinctly understood. We fully hold that 
the being of God is necessary; that it is absolutely 
uncaused, the sole instance of underived, indepen- 
dent, infinite Being, containing in itself, eternally and 
immutably, the reason of its existence. It must be 
what it is. We also as fully hold that the nature of 
God is necessary; that his infinite perfections must 
be what they are; and that the blessed God is in him- 
self the infinite, exemplification of the co-existence 
and harmony of spontaneous freedom with unchange- 
able necessity, of which our adorable Saviour in his 
humanity, angels confirmed in holiness, and human 
beings eternally elected to be regenerated, justified, 
and glorified, are finite analogues. But there is, $0 
to speak, an infinite reservoir of power in God, which 
did not eternally flow forth in its fulness upon created 


objects. Creation, although incomprehensible by the 


thinking faculty, is affirmed as a fact by every theist} 
all creatures must have had a beginning, which was 
caused by the creative power of him who is the Cause 
of causes. An eternal creation is a contradiction 1m 
terms, and cannot, as an alleged fact, be entertained 
even by a faith which indefinitely transcends the 
limits of thought. ‘There must, therefore, have been 
—so we must phrase it—a period in eternal duration ™ 
which no creative act was exerted. Now the questiot 
is, whether the acts of the divine will which have 
had specific determinations ad extra were coutrolled 
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by necessity. Were they necessary acts? It is not 
whether, on the supposition that God acts at all, he 
necessarily acts in a way befitting his infinite perfec- 
tions. Holiness being taken to express the unity of 
the moral perfections of God, there is absolutely no 
dispute as to the question whether all his acts are 
necessarily holy. Of course, they are. To say that 
he cannot act inconsistently with his holiness, is but 
to say that he is infinitely perfect. But the question 
is, whether every act which he puts forth in relation 
to creatures is a necessary act—necessary in the sense 
that he could not have abstained from it. ‘This is the 
Precise question in regard to which we maintain that 
the Necessitarian position is at variance with ordinary 
Calvinistic belief. ‘That position is, not only that 
when God acts his acts are necessarily holy—that is 
admitted—but that whenever he acts he must act; 
the very acts which he performs are those, and no 
others, which he was under the necessity of perform- 
Ing. All causes are necessary; God is a cause; all 
the acts, therefore, by which he causes events to come 
to pass are necessary. /The divine causality is, in no 
Tespect, an exception to the law that all cause is 
necessary, President Edwards devotes two sectious 
In his Inquiry to the proof of this position, and it is 
Maintained by our reviewer. We have not room to 
adduce Passages in support of this allegation. But 
What need of it? The doctrine of necessity must 
iclude the view we have noticed. » 

On the other hand, it is common for Calvinistic 
theologians to take the ground that certain decrees 
and acts of God are free, in the sense of not being 


necessary. We cannot go into details, but let us for 
20 
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illustration take the question of the necessity of the 
atonement. It is maintained to be the necessity of 
means to an end. On the supposition that God deter 
mined to save certain sinners of mankind, it was 
necessary that he should provide atonement in order 
to secure the attainment of the end contemplated. 
But the question being, was it necessary for God to 
entertain the purpose to redeem, to elect some to 
salvation who were conceived as equally with others 
deserving of condemnation, the answer is, that it was 
not necessary, but God might in consistency with his 
perfections have left the whole race to perish. The 
decree to elect was not a necessary determination of 
the divine will. ‘The same thing we confess in out 
prayers, which often represent a scfiptural theology 
more accurately than do our speculations. We offer 
thanks to the Father of eternal mercies, that he freely 
purposed to redeem us, although he might have left 
us to our merited doom. Says Dr. ‘Thonwell: “He 
[God] is no necessary cause, but he creates only be 
cause he chooses to create,’?! And in regard to the 
necessity of the atonement he observes: It ‘is only 
the necessity of a means to an end. ‘The end itself, 
the salvation of the sinner, is in no sense necessary; 
that is the free and spontaneous purpose of divine 
grace.””* The following is Dr. Charles Hodge's © 
plicit language with reference to this question: 
“Freedom is more than spontaneity. The affections pate 
taneous, but are not free. Loving and hating, delighting in 
abhorring, do not depend upon the will. pecatise 


“God is free in acting, as in creating and preserving, as 
these acts do not arise from the necessity of his nature. He we 
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free to create or not create ; to continue the universe in existence, 
or to cause it to cease to be.’?! 

It is not our intention to prosecute this special line 
of argument. It is enough to call attention to the 
fact that the doctrine of the necessary causality of 
God, maintained without qualification by Necessita- 
tians, traverses the path of ordinary Calvinistic 
thought. In the hands of Edwards, although con- 
nected with some extravagant speculations, it was in 
a measure restrained, but in those of his New Eng- 
land disciples it- soon developed itself by a rigorous 
logical process into doctrines which have ever been 
tegarded as aliens and strangers in the Calvinistic 
household. 

Before passing from this point, we would incident- 
ally notice the curious fact, that while the doctrine 
of exclusive necessary causation has been reproached 
for agteeing with the tenet of the Stoics in regard to 
Fate, and the charge has been repelled by the Christ- 
ian advocates of that doctrine, the truth probably is, 
that its assertion of necessity goes beyond that of 
Many of the Stoic philosophers. Jackson, in his De- 
fence of Human Liberty, collects a formidable array 
of citations from the works of those philosophers and 
their commentators to sustain this position, and, al- 
though we differ from his general doctrine, we are 
disposed to think, makes this position good. He 
says: 


“Leucippus, Democritus, and Empedocles, indeed the founders 
of the Epicurean or Atomical system, Heraclitus, the predecessor 
of the Stoics, and some others (whose notions shall be distinctly 
considered hereafter), held Fate in the sense of Necessity, as 
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Cicero (Lib. de Fato, p. 359) informs us, and made the motion and 
exertion of the mind subject to it. But yet Epicurus and his fol 
lowers, and the most eminent of the Stoical sect also, rejected the 
notion of necessity, and held the motions and actions of men's 
minds to be voluntary and free.’’! 

Augustin affirms the same thing as to the Stoic 
Fate: it was not necessity in relation to the acts of 
the human will.” 

A doctrine which is out of harmony with the 
analogy of the Calvinistic theology, and overpasses 
the fate of the Stoic philosophy itself—if the fore- 
going construction of it be true—would find diffi- 
culty, one would suppose, in vindicating itself from 
the charge of being exceptional. 

3. The only other argument which we shall notice 
in favor of the position: God could not have fore- 
known events as certain unless he had determined to 
make them certain, is one which is derived from the 
infallible connection between certain foreknowledge 
and the events upon which it terminates. Edwards 
thus argues: God’s certain foreknowledge of future 
events, including the volitions of men, is proved by 
prophecy; but ‘‘certain foreknowledge infers some 
necessity;’’ that is, some necessity is an inference 
from certain foreknowledge, which is the same thing 
as saying, certain foreknowledge proves some neces 
sity. We admit the inference, as a necessary ONG 
from prophecy to the certain foreknowledge of future 
events. At the same time, while our faith im the 
certainty of the divine foreknowledge is fortified by 
fulfilled prophecy, we would have been obliged, ™ 


‘London, 1730, p..132. “Free” is here used as synonymous with 
contingent, 
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the absence of prophecies, to infer that truth from the 
infinite perfection of the divine knowledge. ‘The fact 
that so great stress is laid by the Necessitarian upon 
the proof from prophecy goes to show that by him 
foreknowledge is strictly and properly ascribed to 
God as the only mode in which he can apprehend 
future events. 

The certainty of the divine foreknowledge of future 
events being undisputed, the question is, whether it 
proves their necessity. We admit that it does, but 
admit this only under a limitation which vitally 
affects the general question. Edwards is very 
guarded in his statement of the case, as though 
conscious of the danger of ambiguity in the argu 
ment. He says that ‘‘certain foreknowledge infers 
Some necessity’’; that it proves the foreknown events 
not to be “without all necessity.” Some necessity 
of future events is proved by certain foreknowledge. 
Now what sort of necessity? Edwards answers: 
“The necessity of infallibility or of consequence.” 
How does he explain this kind of necessity? Thus: 
ifa proposition be certainly true, a dependent propo- 
Sition, proceeding from it by necessary inference, 
must also be certainly true; there is an infallible con- 
hection, a connection of logical consequence, between 
them. ‘The necessity of the truth of the derived pro- 
Position is established by the certain truth of the 
original, But it is undoubtedly true that God has a 
Certain foreknowledge of future events; therefore, it 
is certainly true, from the necessary connection of a 
logical inference with the proposition from which it 
is deduced, that the foreknown future events will 
occur. This is the necessity which it is affirmed 
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must attach to future events, if God’s foreknowledge 
of them be certain—it is a necessity of infallibility or 
of logical consequence. Now this sort of necessity 
we as fully concede as does Edwards himself. Given 
certain foreknowledge of an event, and it follows that 
it will certainly occur; but the certainty of its occur- 
rence follows by a logical and not a causal necessity. 
This is the limitation under which we admit the truth 
of the proposition: ‘Certain foreknowledge infers 
some uecessity.’? We concede the proof of a neces- 
sity of occurence in relation to God’s knowledge; we 
deny the proof of a necessity of occurrence in relation 
to cause, It is one thing to say: an event will cer 
tainly occur because God foreknew it would occur; 
and another thing to say: it will certainly occur be- 
cause God causes it to occur. ‘The proof of certainty 
and the cause of certainty are different things. Ed- 
wards himself admits that the foreknowledge of an 
event cannot cause its existence. 

What, then, are the force and bearing of this argu 
ment? If it stop here, all that it proves is a cagwiive 
necessity—a necessity not inhering in the events 
themselves, but in the relation between them and 
God’s knowledge. It is merely a necessity of connec 
tion, as Edwards terms it; and the connection is not 
one between cause and effect, but between the mind 
knowing and the thing known. But if this be all 
that is proved, the argument falls short of its mark, 
which is to show that God cannot foreknow future 
events, unless he causes their existence to be certai- 
What needs to be proved is not a logical, but a causal 
necessity. The foreknowledge which the Christiat 
has of the resurrection and the final judgment is cer 
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tain, for it is founded on “the sure word oh ores 
ecy,”” which cannot fail. The immediate sieeichos 
which faith draws from the statement of him who 
cannot lie that those events will occur, to their cer- 
tain occurrence, is a clear instance of certain oe 
knowledge. ‘There is a necessary connection “ in # ‘ 
libility and consequence between the knowledge et 
the events which it apprehends. The ei 
however, has nothing causal in it. No more ssa : 
relation between God’s knowledge and foreknow 
events, It is allowed that the argument proves ea 
necessity in connection with foreknown sree : e 
if it be arrested at this point, the necessity wile is 
proved may be expressed by the formula, the eg 
will occur because God foreknows them, ie a i 
the formula, the events mst occur beens ay ed 
catise them, ‘The ‘some necessity’ wes ey 
knowledge infers, is not the ‘some neces ey . 
the requirements of the argument deman« Be ae a 
necessity of events induced by the Ogee dae 
sary causes. We admit that God's foreknow eee 
future events infers the necessity of Lae sa pa 
tion or of logical consequence} but we ho ssi 
is true also of God’s foreknowledge of events a aw 
to pass by the operation of contingent oe tied 
cause which is operative must produce oy ek 
A contingent cause must, if it operate s a fig 
eventually in one way. There may, be ibility cree 
is actually produced, have been a poss! aat ae 
cause producing another effect. But it ¢ ene 
duce two different effects at the same en a. 
quently, one effect must be the result. A hs. 
ever the effect of a contingent cause may Prove dy 
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that effect God certainly foreknew eternally, Between 
the effect of a contingent cause and God’s foreknowl- 
edge, there is, we maintain, the relation of infalli- 
bility or logical consequence. ‘The argument that 
“certain foreknowledge infers some necessity,” 
namely, the necessity of infallible connection of 
logical consequence, in itself considered and apart 
from a farther prosecution of it by way of inference, 
makes no progress in regard to the question at issue 
between the parties. Both concede what it proves, 
and nothing is gained. Ihe inquiry remains still to 
be settled, whether God cannot foreknow a future 
event, unless he determines its occurrence through 
necessary causes, If this be not allowed, and it be 
urged that it is sufficient that the argument from cet 
tain foreknowledge proves the necessity of the fore- 
known events, we insist that logical necessity and 
causal necessity are unjustifiably identified. ‘To usea 
familiar illustration: if we say that it has rained be- 
cause the earth is wet, we do not mean to imply that 
the wetness of the earth caused rain, but that it 
Proves that it has rained, If we say that the earth is 
wet because it has rained, we mean that rain has 
caused the wetness of the earth, So if we affirm that 
an event is certain because God foreknew it, we do 
not mean that the foreknowledge caused the certainty 
of the event, but only that it proves the certainty. 
If we wished to bring in a causal connection, we 
should be obliged to say: God foreknew the event 
because it was certain, Here we would indicate the 
certainty of the event as grounding the. foreknowl 
edge. A logical and a causal reason are different 
things, and ought not to be confounded. 
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But let it be admitted that the argument is not 
arrested at this point, but that it goes further, and al- 
though it does not formally and expressly, yet it nee 
by implication, prove that all toreknown pene 
their certainty from causal necessity; and that in this 
manner the proposition is sustained, that God cannot 
foreknow an event as certain, unless he has deter- 
mined to make it certain through the operation of 
necessary causes, Upon this supposed state of the 
case we remark; a salt i 

First, there are two ways in which Edwards ee 

citly extends the argument. In the first place, he 
contends that there must be certainty in events them- 
selves in order to their being foreknown as certain, 
“There must be,’” he says, ‘certainty in things bis 
selves before they are certainly known, os whic ce 
the same thing, known to be certain.” This i 
existent certainty, therefore, must be understoo ; 
be that which is engendered by the Dae Ge 
Hecessary causes, Now, that is precisely sen ae 
deny, namely, that there must be a certainty He 
events, in every case, created by necessary Callses, 
order that God should know the events as pete 
‘There is here, then, merely a positive eee pi ‘ 
against a negative, and the result is that not ioe 
Proved. In the second place, it is implicitly He ; 
that unless the certainty of events were produce a 
hecessary causes, there would be to the divine nee 
itself no evidence of that certainty. The Hage 
of contingent causes cannot furnish eae - 
evidence ; consequently it must be found in 
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necessary.’ This also is what we deny, namely, that 
the only evidence to God of the certainty of events is 
lodged in the operation of necessary causes. ‘To affirm 
this, without proof—and none is given beyond the 
affirmation itself—is again simply to match a positive 
assertion against a negative; and no advance is made 
towards a conclusion. 

Secondly, the Necessitarian either overlooks or 
throws out of account a distinction which ought to be 
observed between contingency, as related to knowl 
edge and as related to cause. Because nothing that 
occurs can be contingent, so far as God’s knowledge 
of it is concerned, but is certain in relation to it, he 
denies what well-nigh all others admit—the existence 
of contingent events, that is, events which are brought 
to pass by contingent causes, ‘This position, as we 
have shown, crosses the track of ordinary theological 
and ph'losophical thought. ‘The presumption 1 
against the view of the Necessitarian, and it behooves 
him to rebut it by clearer evidence than we have yet 
discerned in the arguments which have come undet 
our notice, against the existence or possibility of 
contingent causes, ‘Ihe position, that God cannot 
foreknow as certain an event brought to pass by 4 
contingent cause, can only be sustained on the groun 
that his knowledge of events is, in every case, condi: 
tioned by and inferred from the foreordained operation 
of necessary causes, We hold that some causes ae 
contingent, and that their effects, as corresponding 
with them, are contingent; but that, at the sam& 
time, both the operation of the causes and the restlls 
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are certainly known to God, Edwards constantly 
assumes that there can be no certainty which is not 

the result of causal necessity. We divide. Events 
may be certain to God’s knowledge, which are not 
made certain by necessary cause. God’s knowledge of 

the certainty of events cannot be employed to disprove 

the existence of contingent causes, unless it could be 

shown that all certainty in events is the same thing 
as necessity springing from necessary causation, But 

it is obvious that there is some certainty which exists 

only in relation to knowledge, and which is to be dis- 
tinguished from necessity produced by the operation 
of necessary causes. dec 

Thirdly, no allowance is made for the distinction 

between impossibility as intrinsic and as relative— 
intrinsic, as to the nature of causes; relative, as to 
God’s knowledge. Granted, that it is impossible, in 
telation to God’s knowledge, but that an event -. 
tainly foreknown will occur; that does not prove tha! 

it is impossible, in relation to the nature of agen 
that they might produce other results than those lore 

known. One walks; that does not prove it Bn iis 
ble, so far as his causal agency is concerned, that he 
Should have continued to sit, But it is ipo 
$0 far as God’s knowledge is concerned, but that a 
walking should take place. In like taps) 2 
common judgment of the Church has been that, : 
telation to Adam’s intrinsic causal power, it was pe 
impossible that he should have abstained from ae 
ning; but that, in relation to God’s knowledge, 1t ue 
impossible that the Fall should not have pe 
To say that God certainly foreknew that Adam ane 
Sin, is one thing; it is quite another thing to say 
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God certainly foreknew that he must sin, in conse- 
quence of the operation of necessary causes, He fore- 
knew that Adam would sin; but he also kuew that he 
had intrinsic ability to refrain from sinning. In shott, 
God knew that Adam’s sin was avoidable, but he also 
knew that it would not be avoided. If our first father 


had stood in his integrity, as the Church has steadily © 


maintained he might have done, his standing would 
have been the event certainly foreknown; but then 
God would also have known the intrinsic possibility 
of the Fall. 

It has been said, and will still be said, that this is 
inconceivable. But even supposing that it is, by out 
limited faculty of thought, it would not on that ac- 
count be singular, but would have the company of 
many other revealed truths equally incomprehensible 
with itself. At the same time, this view, in regard 
to the scope of a knowledge which is confessedly in- 
finite, is by no means as inconceivable as the position 
that God, having necessitated sin, should punish, 
with endless and inexpressible torments, myriads of 
angelic and human beings for its unavoidable com- 
mission, Ihe sentence of eternal truth in relation to 
every sinner is: “Thou hast destroyed thyself” 
Blessed be God, that he adds with reference to ouf 

fallen race: ‘But in me is thine help.??4 
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CHAPTER VIL 


\S the immediately precede ee aaa 
i the Necessitarian position, ta 

ee ay s not decreed to make 
port of that doctrine 
nt is 


foreknow any event which he ha: 
certain, ‘The arguments in sup 
were examined and answered. ‘The first pine ts 
that which is derived from the divine predic nc 
future events. It was shown that this re hgh 
proves that God certainly knows all future e j 


‘ is was 
whether they be necessary or nine tien Sei 
admitted; but it was denied that any proo pene 


by that fact, that all events are known beca’ ae 
are decreed to occur in consequence of the papi the 
of necessary causes. For aught that pier ies 
contrary, God may certainly foreknow the ce tir 
curtence of future contingent Aes Pi not by 
which are produced by contingent causes an 
necessary, intuiti 

The ea argument is, that God has aimee 
knowledge of future events, which is grou Tt was 
eternal purposes that they shall come to hawt argu 
shown that the Necessitarian, in employing dictorily 
ment, uses his terms loosely, if not contra nf ty 
so far as the nature of the divine knowledge firms 
cerned, He denies that it is inferential and a hich 
that it is intuitive. But intuitive knowledge, 4. tive 
is not at the same time inferential, aa ates 
knowledge. If so, it is not grounded int ad whitch 
to produce events, or in a necessary caus 
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are held to produce them. The Necessitarian, how- 
ever, maintains the position that God foreknows 
future events because he purposed to bring them to 
pass through the operation of necessary causes. If 
so, the knowledge is inferential. But he denies that 
it is inferential. It follows that it must be strictly 
intuitive or presentative. ‘That he also denies, and 


we are confronted with the contradictory statements, _ 


that the divine knowledge is inferential and not in- 
ferential, is strictly intuitive and not strictly intui- 
tive, or, what is the same thing, presentative and not 
presentative, It was also shown that the Necessi- 
tarian position, that God has a perfect intuition of 
past, present and future events, which is the result 
of his purpose from eternity to bring them to pass, is 
loaded down with difficulties, which to the thinking 
faculty, at least, appear to be insuperable. 

In regard to the alleged ground of the divine know- 
ledge, it was shown, first, that the Necessitayian 
reasons in a circle: necessary causes prove the cet- 
tainty of events; the certainty of events proves neces- 
Saty causes; secondly, that the affirmation that all 
causes and effects are necessary, none contingent, 18 
fatally inconsistent with the doctrine of the pious Ne 
cessitarian that God did not produce the first sin of 
man; thirdly, that the same position is inconsistent 
with admitted Calvinistic doctrine, which maintains 
the existence and operation of contingent causes 1 
general, and, in particular, the existence and opera 
tion of such a cause in the human will in the instance 
of the first sin; fourthly, that the Necessitarian doc 
trine of the necessary causality of the Supreme Being, 
in all that he does, is at variance with the ordinary 
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teachings of the Calvinistic theology; and pene 
the doctrine that all events, including the acts of the 
human will, come to pass by reason of a apes 
ining and invincible necessity, is more ee ‘ 
that which was held by some of the most distin- 
ished Stoics themselves. rf y ; 
othe third argument is, that as there is an Op. 
connection between foreknowledge aud the pin 
upon which it terminates, the foreknown peer 
necessarily occur. ‘This was granted; bu a He 
shown that the necessity here affirmed is logical an 
not causal. Events which are foreknown oe rapt 
to occur; all events are foreknown by God; hy ri . 
they are certain to occur,—this is wai re a 
But nothing is established in regard tot ath peel 
events. Suppose it be said that God nt oe 
events by intuition, strictly speaking—that 2 ttebaey 
tatively knows them. , It is perfectly clear ‘ i ir 
presented event certainly exists, but it i saree 
clear that presentative knowledge exerts at pe 
influence upon the event presented. No t vac 
foreknowledge, The argument, ope piate pine 
no bearing upon the Necessitarian position: pee 
God forekiows he must cause certainly od heed 
Even could it be proved that he and ar eta 
because he purposed to cause their ex!s iho 
argument could not legitimately constitu 
ment of the proof. tf 
Having eeuiset the inconclusiyeness of ee 
ments by which the Necessitatian pianos ana 
ported, and exhibited the difficulties by ba abies 
environed, we go on to consider other hyp 


. elation 
which have been advocated concerning the ¥ 
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of God’s knowledge to future events, so as to clear 
the way for the statement of our own view. 

The Socinian doctrine is, that of future, contingent 
events God can, from the nature of the case, have 10 
certain foreknowledge. ‘I‘he Socinian agrees with 
the Necessitarian in holding that in order to the 
possession of the foreknowledge of future events, God 
must have purposed to produce them, either immedi- 
ately by the direct exercise of his power, or mediately 
through the ordained operation of necessary catises. 
All pre-determined events are foreknown by him, and 
foreknown precisely because he pre-determined them. 
He disagrees with the Necessitarian in that he holds 
that some events are not necessary, but contingent, 
These events not having been pre-determined, God 
cannot foreknow them. ‘T’here are only three con- 
ceivable respects in which the term cannot may be 
applied to God: first, he cannot be or do anything 
which would be contradictory to the infinity of his 
nature; secondly, he cannot be or do anything which 
would be contradictory to the holiness of his char 
acter; thirdly, he cannot do anything which is atl 
impossibilty, Upon one or the other of these supp? 
sitions the Socinian must ground his extraordinary 
hypothesis that God cannot foreknow future events 
which are contingent. ‘The first is obviously unavail- 
able to him. For, as he maintains that God is igno- 
tant of some future events, it is he who places 4 limi- 
tation upon the infinity of the divine nature. But, 
according to the first supposition God cannot be im 
state which is contradictory to his infinity. Nor cat 
the Socinian ground his view in the second suppos’ 
tion. For, as he admits the goodness of some contit= 
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geutevents, the divine knowledge of those events could 
in no possible way be conceived as implying a contra- 
diction to the holiness of the divine character. The 

truth is, that no knowledge of evil can be considered 
as derogating from God’s holiness, unless either, the 
knowledge is experimental, or is causative of the eyil, 

It were infinitely blasphemous to say that God may 
have experimental knowledge of sin, that is, that he 
may be the subject of sin, ‘The view that knowledge 
is not the cause of events, except as directive of the 
causes which produce them, is now so generally con 
ceded, and is so intrinsically obvious, that the denial 
of it will not here be attributed to the Socinian as 
furnishing a possible justification of his doctrine. 
The third supposition is the only one which can be 
tegarded as pleadable by the Socinian—namely, that 
God cannot’ compass impossibilities; and the knowl- 
edge of a future, contingent event is an impossibility. 
We remark, in the first place, that there is an as- 
Sumption here that to know such eyents 1s impossible. 
The argument is drawn from the analogy of human 
knowledge to divine. It may be legitimate to say, 
with Aristotle, that propositions in regard to the con- 
tingént future are neither true nor false; with ie 
limitation, however, that they be the propositions x 
uninspired human beings, and that the utterance 0 

the Stagirite be taken in this seuase—that the propost- 
tions cannot be accepted as either true or false, rok 
to say that men inspired of God cannot testify truly 
as to future contingencies, is to beg the avert 
which is, whether God can do it; and further, as 0 

two Propositions, the one affirming, the other deny- 


i : i or 
ing, that a future, contingent event will occult, 
2r 
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that it will happen thus and so, one will be assuredly 

verified by the issue, and the other disproved, it is 
* competent to say, in this regard, that one must be 
true, the other false; yet we cannot, previously to 
the issue, accept either as true or false. It is admitted 
that this holds good of uninspired human knowledge. 
But to impose the limitations which affect our knowl- 
edge upon that of an infinite Being, is as unwarrant 
able as it is rash. Is our knowledge the measure of 
his knowledge? We might, with equal justice, make 
our power the gauge of God’s. It is evident that we 
are too ignorant to venture the assignment of this 
limitation to the divine knowledge. And any argt- 
ment, based upon our ignorance of the scope of God’s 
knowledge, cannot be regarded as even creating 4 
presumption which must be rebutted by those who 
present positive proofs of the infinity of that knowl 
edge. 

In the second place, this doctrine of the Socinian 
is inconsistent with the infinity, the eternity, the 1m 
mutability and the independence of the Supreme 
Being: with his infinity, for he is affirmed to posses 
only finite knowledge; with his eternity, for it 1s de- 
nied that he is present with all events at every point 
of duration; with his immutability, for with every 
occurrence of a future, contingent event his know- 
ledge would undergo a change—its sum would 
ever increasing; with his independence, for his igno” 
tance of the future, contingent acts of his subjects 
would limit and condition. both the conception a 
the execution of his government of the world. These 
things cannot possibly be true of a being who 3s 
acknowledged to be God. ‘The consequences % * 
doctrine are sufficient to refute it. ii 
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In the third place, Adam’s first sin as a free, con- 
tingent act was an event which cannot be adjusted 
to the Socinian doctrine. For the scheme of re- 
demption is declared by the Scriptures to have been 
conceived in eternity, and, in the order of the divine 
purposes, it supposed the knowledge of the Fall. 
This is denied by the Supralapsarian, but affirmed by 
the Sublapsarian. What, however, it is of conse- 
quence to notice, is that it is admitted by the Socin- 
ian, According to his own concession, then, God 
foreknew the sin of Adam, albeit it was a free, con- 
tingent act. 

We might, as it is customary to do in this contro- 
versy, appeal to the predictions of Scripture to dis- 
Prove the Socinian position, were we perfectly sure 
that any of the events or acts predicted were contin- 
gent. ‘The prophecies certainly prove that God fore- 
knows the future acts of men, and some of the pre- 
dicted acts are declared by Scripture to have been 
eternally pre-determined. But whether all the acts 
of sinful men which were foretold were pre-deter- 
inined, or some were contingent, we confess that we 
do not know. We do not, therefore, feel at liberty to 
tesort to this particular line of argument. There is 
no such doubt, in our mind, as to the first act of sin. 
That we hold to have been a clear instance of free, 
contingent action. God, Socinians themselves being 
judges, certainly foreknew that act. That one 1- 
stance incontestably disproves the Socinian hypoth- 
esis. No more than one instance is needed to ovet- 
throw it, ‘There is an impossibility, argues the So- 
cinian, that God should foreknow any future, contin 
gent act. But God did foreknow Adam’s first sinful 
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act, and that was a future, contingent act The 
hypothesis of the impossibility of such knowledge is 
demolished. ‘There is, said some of the Corinthian 
teachers, no resurrection of the dead. ‘There is am 
antecedent impossibility which opposes resurrection. 
But, replies Paul, Christ is risen from the dead, and 
he proves the fact by competent and credible testi- 
mony. His one fact of actual resurrection destroyed 
the hypothesis of the impossibility of any resurrection, 
So is it with Adam’s first sin and the Socinian hypo- 
thesis of the impossibility that any future, contingent 
event should be foreknown. 

In the fourth place, the Scriptures indubitably re- 
veal the fact that God is omniscient. If so, he must 
know all future acts and events, as well as all present 
and past. And as the Socinian contends that some 
future acts and events are contingent, and he denies 
that God can know theni, he is plainly at issue with 
the Bible. The strife is certainly an unequal one 
For ourselves, we prefer the testimony of God’s Word 
to that of Socinus, Crellius, the Racovian Catechism, 
or even Mr. Biddle. 

It has often been urged as evidence in favor of the 
Necessitarian doctrine, that the Socinian is compelled 
to acknowledge that if God foreknew all future events, 
he must have pre-determined their occurrence. : 
future events must take place in accordance with 
strict necessity; none could possibly be contingent. 
The precise value of this acknowledgment, howevéh 
will be measured in view of the doctrine maintained 
by an English section of the Socinians, namely, that 
God does foreknow all future events, because he has 
absolutely pre-determined their existence. Dr. Pries™ 


i 
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ley says, ‘‘God, having made all things, and exerting 
his influence over all things, must know all things, 
and consequently be omniscient. Also, since he not 
only ordained, but constantly supports all the laws of 
tature, he must be able to foresee what will be the re- 
sult of them, at any distance of time; just asa man who 
makes a clock can tell when it will strike, All future 
events, therefore, must be as perfectly known to the 
divine mind as those that are present.’””* Why should 
the Necessitarian plead the reluctant concession of 
some So¢inians, when he may avail himself of the 
professed advocacy of his own doctrine by others? 
‘These last concur with him in representing a moral 
agent as a spontaneous machine, whose acts can be 
calculated beforehand with the same precision as can 
the striking of a clock by its maker. This see 
in the hands of Priestley was coupled with amaterial- 
ism; in those of Dr. Emmons and the Hopkinsiaus, a 
was driven to its logical result—the een : a 
ciency of God, and the annihilation of that of the 
creature, ! r 
The Second Hypothesis which may be noticed 1s, 
that God wills not to foreknow future, contingent 
events, In refutation of this view it is usual to say, 
that God cannot will not to foreknow these events, 
unless he knew them as objects upon which his will 
might terminate—he must know them in order to 
will not to foreknow them. This is indeed a siya 
Sive refutation, if there be mo way of apap! ae 
point. But it might be replied, that God may fo 
know the future existence of a class of events, we a 
class, and will not to foreknow the particular ele- 


1 Inst. Nat. Rel., Vol. i., p- 36 
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ments which will constitute the class. For example, 


he must foreknow the things which he pre-determines 
to exist. Other things, not pre-determined, may be 
conceived simply as not contained in that class—asa 
class of things not pre-determined; and in teference 
to those things, so viewed in the general, God may 
will not to have particular knowledge. 

To this it may be rejoined, in the first place, that 
the supposition of God’s choosing not to know certain 
events in the future implies that there is no impossi- 
bility in his knowing them. For, if it were impossi- 
ble for him to know them, a determination of will not 
to know them would be gratuitous and superfluons. 
That a rational being should will uot to know what 
cannot be known, is inconceivable. 

But, in the second place, if God might know the 
things which he wills not to know, he elects to be 
ignorant in respect to things which without that elec- 
tion he would know. But ignorance is a limitation 
upon knowledge, and a self-elected ignorance is a self- 
elected limitation, ‘That an infinite Being should 
elect to limit his knowledge is incredible. 

In the third place, this difficulty is immensely et- 
hanced by the consideration, that God would choose 
to be ignorant of innumerable events which fall under 
the scope of his moral government and modify its 
application—elements which cannot, upon the sup 
position of his want of foreknowledge of them, be 

worked into his plan of operation, until they ar 
actually existent. The scheme of the divine go 
ernment would be, in numberless instances, un¢colr 
trollably affected by these unforeseen events, and new 
arrangements and adjustments, conditioned by them 
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would be necessitated. All this is entirely inconsist- 
ent with the most obvious views of the comprehen- 
siveness, immutability, and perfection of the govern- 
ment of God. If we must suppose divine ignorance 
of these future, contingent events, it would be more 
reasonable to take the Socinian ground, that as the 
knowledge of them is from the nature of the case 1m- 
possible, the ignorance is unavoidable. That it 
should be self-elected by a determination of the 
divine will is out of the question. j 
The Third Hypothesis which comes under examina- 
tion is, that the power and the knowledge of God are 
identical. ‘The bearing of this hypothesis upon the 
question in hand consists in this: that as it is ordi- 
narily admitted that the divine power is exerted in a 
succession of acts, the same would be true of the 
divine intelligence. As the power of God, in creating 
beings and producing phenomenal changes in them, 
does what it did not previously do, it must in o 
Sense be quiescent until thus actively put forth. i 
upon the supposition, must it be also with the ee 
edge of God, It does not terminate on events ne i 
they actually exist. ‘To know them is to pro ace 
them. Consequently knowledge, like power, rele 
through a succession of acts. The knowledge © 
future events, therefore, obtains when they ocettt. 
There is a Pantheistic form of the doctrine sig 
affirms identity between power and knowledge. ‘ 
Tepresents the power of God as from eternity oar 
ing the possible. All that is actual atncnalty is, nn 
there is no possibility which has not been re sii Ai 
actuality. Upon the supposition that i ii 
Power and knowledge are the same, it is evden! ’ 
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according to the Pantheistic hypothesis, the know- 
ledge of God would from eternity perfectly embrace 
the universe as the eternal product of power. The 
question could not exist as to the possibility of God’s 
knowledge terminating upon future, contingent 
ee for of such events there could Be none, We 
Hai C ee of availing ourselves of the help which 
ee ne might afford, regarding it, as we 
Geers : e to fatal objections. For, first, an eternal 
deen . he eae things to be, involves to our fac- 
ince “apie e contradiction. If a thing is caused 
eS : gun. Tf it begun, it could not have been 

j for the very definition of an eternal being is 


that it i “ 
at it is one which had no beginning, and will have 


ho 
end. And, seeondly, the hypothesis makes the _ 


pone aes of the infinite. Fot, if, as the 
into being iol — universe is produced, or comes 
ing cannot be ome way, it is finite, Ati infinite be 
nally, infinitel steely. or comé to be. It is, eter 
quately Spice 2 4 Now if God’s power has been ade 
is the tecsehoerss in an actual universe, that universe 
is made the Ne ans Power—that is to say, the finite 
bigiity did estajdes Of thie ah finite,’ er toavalines 
ode peltcdunealn the tesult exactly, the finite 1s 
a contiadietis it with the infinite; which is imanifestly 
against this os Were these reasons not conclusive 
invoking its ypothesis, we would be debarred from 
affitm the exi eaved because it denies and we 
But that 7 ence of future, contingent events. 

knowledge ae de of the doctrine that power and 
power, and b: Panam, which holds that God’s 
diilescene (PY Consequence his knowledge, pass from 

€ into act, and that they involve a succession 
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of acts, lies directly across our path. Maintaining 
the doctrine that God’s knowledge is an all-compre- 
hending and perfect, in a word, an infinite, intuition, 
before which all events, past, present and future, are 
present, and, therefore, denying that it involves a 
succession of cognitive acts, in its transition from 
quiescence into activity, we cannot pass in silence an 
hypothesis which denies what we affirm and affirms 
what we deny. ‘There are two aspects of this hy- 
pothesis: one general, in which it is contended that 
all the attributes of God are one and the same attri- 
bute; another special, in which it is asserted that the 
particular divine attributes of power and ktowledge 
are identical. 

In regard to the former, it 
that we are obliged to form our notions of the at- 
tributes of the Divine Beirig in accordance with the 
imperfect but real analogies furnished in our own 
constitution. Were this not so, it wotild be impossi- 
ble for us to understand the revelation of himself 
which God has been pleased to give us in his works, 
his providence and his Word. It is admitted that 
the divine attributes are, if the words be taken un- 
der due limitation, characterized by essential unity. 
Not that there is no distinction between the attributes 
and the essence of substance of God—a view which 
has been maintained by some theologians. We are 
compelled by the testimony of corisciousness, and by 
the immediate and necessary inferences which flow 
from it, to distinguish, without separating, the sitb- 
stance of the soul and the qualities which manifest it 
and find in it their bond of unity. As it is very cer- 
tain that we necessarily distingtiish the powers of the 


deserves to be retiarked, 
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soul from each other, it would follow that, if they 
and the essence of the soul were one and the same, 
we would necessarily distinguish that essence from 
itself. ‘The absurdity of the inference invalidates 
the doctrine which would legitimate it. As we ate 
spirits and are in that respect in some degree, at 
least, like God, we are justly led to take the same 
view of the relation between the divine attributes and 
the divine essence. But when we say that the at 
tributes of God are essentially one, all that is meant 
is that they belong to the same essence, equally ex- 
press it, and meet their bond of unity in it. They 
are all attributes of the infinite Spirit, and are there- 
fore all infinite attributes, 

That we are irresistibly impelled to affirm a dis- 
tinction between the attributes of our own souls, is 
clear. No ingenuity can reduce the categories of 
truth, justice and benevolence to the same category. 
The reduction is ultimate in the case of each. ‘To 
say that the justice which demands the punishment 
of an atrocious criminal is identical with the pity 
which we feel for an innocent sufferer is to outrage 
common sense. It is equally unreasonable to assert 
the identity of analogous attributes in God. To this 
it is replied, that the distinction is due not to the im- 
trinsic nature of the attributes, but to the difference 
between the objects upon which they severally terml- 
nate. ‘This by no means meets the requirements of 
the case. The question inevitably arises, whence 
the adaptation of the attribute to the object which 
brings them into correlation with each other? It 
will not do to say that it is created by the nature of 
the object. What possible influence can an object 
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exercise upon an attribute to stamp its character? 
Does the innocent sufferer, when an object of con- 
templation, wield so magical a power as to transmute 
retributive justice into mercy? The common con 
victions of men require, in such an instance, the 
absence of justice and the presence of compassion. 
It cannot be supposed that one and the same attribute 
is related to such an object, but receives a specific de- 
termination from its extrinsic relation to it. We are 
forced to believe that the attribute possesses, by vit- 
tue of its own nature, an intrinsic adaptation to the 
object about which it is exercised. 
To these considerations it must 
the view we are criticising be correct, there could ‘a 
no special attributes, until their appropriate ssl s 
come into existence. ‘There could, a tinpalaeieie 
to such thing as retributive justice, or pity, ae A 
actual existence of the guilty or of the miserable oe 
ject. A very serious change must take place in ad 
vety nature of the one, generic attribute, laparoles 
ally brought into correlation with different o i iu 
It would receive wholly new specific determina Le 
Is it not evident that such a change cannot be pre ii- 
cated of the attributes of God? If it be ree ‘a 
teply, that distinct potentialities eternally resi ih 
the same generic attribute, the question 1S able 
For these potentialities being conceded to be dis' si 
the absolute sameness of the attribute 15 iyo rs 
Potential justice and potential mercy are 4S ra 
be reduced to unity upon one and the same pres 
as ate those perfections when elicited into 4 
manifestation. Ah 
Tn the next place, the Scriptures explicitly reveal 2 


be added, that if 
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distinction between the divine attributes, ‘Take the 
declaration of himself which God was pleased to make 
to Moses: ‘The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by 


no means clear the gtilty; visiting the iniquity of 


the fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s 
children, unto the third and to the fourth getiera- 


tion.””' Here, in a formal proclamation of his nature, 


God expressly distinguishes his justice from his 
mercy. ‘Mercy and truth,” says the Psalmist, “are 


met together; righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other.”’? In this exquisite passage there is a 
plain intimation that however hatmonious may be 
the attributes of God as to their co-existence in his 
infinite essetice, some of them were, so to speak, in 
conflict with each other as to their actual exercise 
towards sinners. Mercy and truth, justice and for 
Siving love, were brought into a joint manifestation 
of their conflicting claims upon the same objects by 
the wonderful Provisions of redemption. ‘They are 
harmonized, in their exercise, upon Him whio as the 
substitute of sinners perfectly satisfied their respective 
tequirements, In the light of this passage it is idle 
to say, that the same divine attribute is differently 
manifested in consequence of the difference in the ob- 
jects to which it is related. ‘These attributes which 
were in conflict in relation to the same object—tlie 
guilty sinner, are reconciled as to their claims, with 
out being merged into one, in relation to the same 
object—the sinner tedeemed by Christ. It is unmet 


‘Ex, xxxiv. 6,7. ?Ps, Ixxxv. 10. 
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essary to multiply quotations. These may oe A 
samples of a numerous class. If it should be objec! “ bs 
that the attempt has only been made to proye a ais 
tinction between the moral attributes of God, it is 
sufficient to answer that the proof of such a distiuc- 
tion destroys the hypothesis that all the divine pain 
butes are reducible to unity upon one and the sam 
attribute—that there is no real distinction ed 
any. The distinction between attributes of ano i 
kind will receive notice in the remarks which imm 
diately follow. i d 
The second aspect of the hypothesis ss bs 
the special one, in which it is asserted in pineal 
ticular divine attributes of power and knowledg ee 
identical. ‘This is substantially the same as gt dé 
trine that the will and the intelligence of God a 
one. 
In the first place, if God’s power and sng 
be one and the same, it would follow ate Hiba 
be no such thing in him as soientia simp aie 
gentie—the knowledge of the rey ii oki 
knowledge which the great body of divi 


she ery 
ascribed to him. For while it is eis mibae! 
conception of the possible is of that w Boni ais 


actualize, if he please, still it asiape ue f power. 
does reduce to actuality by an exercise # ahi 
The power of God is not at all exercised int uceiv~ 
to them. ‘To will the possible is utterly IONS 
able. If, therefore, God knows saned agit 


: : he 
. er: ‘ 
knowledge is wider than his power 10 €n ey 


* roduce. 
knows that which he has not pee Hi to the 
Let it be observed, that the quest! power, OF 


i 1 
identity of actual knowledge and acttta 
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power in exercise; it is not as to the identity of 
knowledge, which, from the nature of the case, is 
always actual, and potentiality, or power in a condi- 
tion of quiescence. ‘The distinction between quies- 
cent and active power we have no disposition to 
deny, for we admit that between potential and actual 
existence. But a distinction between a capacity to 
know and actual knowledge, in God, is not possibly 
conceivable. ‘Io our minds it is absurd to speak of 
potential or quiescent knowledge in any being, for 
knowledge is necessarily actual. In finite minds 
there is a capacity to know, as well as knowledge. 
But when they know, the relation between the sub- 
ject knowing and the thing known is actually formed. 
There is no longer the mere capacity to know, but 
knowledge. Now, to speak reverently, whatever 
God has the capacity to know he actually knows. 
There can be in him no transition from the capacity 
to actual knowledge. Let it be understood, then, 
that there is no such affirmation possible, as of 
the identity of Gods quiescent knowledge or 
capacity to know and God’s potentiality or quiescent 
Power, for one of the terms is inconceivable. ‘The 
affirmation, if made at all, must be of identity be 
tween God’s actual knowledge and his power. If 
now it be affirmed that his actual knowledge 38 
identical with both his potentiality and his active 
power, it follows that potentiality and active power 
are identical, which is absurd. If each of them 18 
identical with a third thing, each must be identical 
with the other, The maintainers of the hypothes!s 
are shut up to the affirmation of identity between the 
actual knowledge and the active power of God. And 
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this is precisely what in fact they do. Schleier- 
macher was consistent with himself when, pa 
the identity of God’s power and knowledge, he denie 
the knowledge of the possible. According, pes 
the hypothesis itself, our position is establishe f i 
the divine knowledge of the possible is denie if 
we admit the hypothesis we must make this wip 5 
But make it we cannot. The actual supposes oe 
possible, and the knowledge of the actual pein’ ‘a 
knowledge of the possible. From the siete! i 
sible things God determines to reduce aM sie 
power to fact. Which of them? If he did no psi 
them, how could his decree to mason ee salt 
terminated upon them? This, then, Tacs ef 
argument against the hypothesis of the i parle) 
the divine power and knowledge, that it nee ae 
the denial of God’s knowledge of the ate i 
tesult which is opposed alike by the conse 
‘ologians and the reason of things. 

i the second place, if the divine powet a an 
divine knowledge be identical, we must g1v rae ie 
view that there is an analogy between the i no 
our souls and the attributes of God. But if, is it 
ons which have been already urged, that ae site 
be retained, we are compelled to hold tha’ cree 
difference between power and knowledge dia 
since we are conscious of that difference 17 rane itt 
The evidence of anything being clearly aati aut 
our minds, we are obliged to site Signy 1 
option, no dependence upon the will. n ae 
we do not will to know. There is i qnecacnviail 
power, strictly speaking; there 1s part Soe peicene 

For example, if an object be presented 
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tive faculty in its normal condition, we are obliged 
to know it immediately and presentatively. We can- 
not by an exercise of the power of the will refuse to 
know it. The case is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
will. It is true that we may will to bring the faculty 
of perception into relation to certain objects; but the 
relation having been formed, the result is by no means 
voluntary. It is necessitated by the nature of the 
perceptive faculty. And it is obvious to remark, that 
in innumerable instances this relation between the 
perceiving subject and the object perceived which isa 
ground of knowledge, is instituted without any prev- 
ious determination of the will. ‘This is sufficient to 
show not only that knowledge and power are not 
identical, but that they are uot always concomitant. 
They are intrinsically distinct. 

Further, knowledge is purely subjective, It is a 
modification of the mind itself, or rather a mode in 
which the mind exists, It is simply the mind in @ 
coguitive relation to the objects which it contem- 
plates. When the knowledge terminates upon exter- 
nal objects, it exerts no transitive and productive 
energy, No causal influence upon them. It simply 
apprehends facts as they are. It is different with the 
will and the power which is inherent in it. The 
power of the will mysteriously, but really, influences 
external things. It effects changes in them, We are 
Conscious that an exertion of the will is followed by 
a change in our external organism, and through itm 
external objects which are different from that orgaa- 
ism. ‘The machinist subjectively knows how to coHe 
struct a machine, the artist how to produce a work of 
art, the author how to make a book; but were that 
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all, the machine, the painting, the book, would slum- 
ber in the region of subjectivity. The will must 
exert the power by which the external results are a 
tually produced. Knowledge, as directive, must pre ; 
cede its exercise; but it must use the knowledge to 
accomplish new arrangements and combinations in 
the external materials, The intelligence apprehends 
the laws of nature; it is the will which obeys them. 
It is clear that the power of the will produces certain 
tesults which it is incompetent to mere knowledge to 
achieve. ‘his consideration signalizes a cones 
between them. ‘They are complementary to eac 
other, it is true; but that in itself proves that they are 
not identical. 

It may be said, as it has been said by some, ne 
the only relation between what appears to be Pe 
in energy, or force, and phenomenal changes, 18 * 
of mere antecedence and sequence. To gina 
Swer, that we are conscious of volitions by whic’ . 
relation is instituted. ‘The will manages the antece- 
dents which are followed by the sequents. Between 
the will and these antecedents there is not the bar 
telation of antecedence and sequence. They peril 
fluenced by the power of the will. And it 2 sh 
Consideration that the admission of apparent force, 
an admission demanded by our constitution, a re 
Powerful presumption in favor of the Jaane 0h 
the apparent force is a real one. In those cas Bis 
which we are conscious that the apiece yy a 
which our wills may posit or uot, we know r iia 
have the power which controls the anteceden ue 
therefore the relation between it aud its i eo 
There are instances, too, in which we know 

22 
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continuance of the antecedent in relation to its sequent 
depends upon our wills. The engineer can apply 
steam to his engine or not, as he wills; and he can, 
as he wills, keep it applied or shut it off We can, 
at will, institute the relation between our attention 
and a certain kind of evidence; and we can, at will, 
continue the relation or disrupt it. The will in these 
cases is a concurrent agent, and an agent which we 
know is productive of positive results. ‘The institu- 
tion of the relation between antecedents and their 
sequents, and its continuance, are, in certain cases, 
both in the control of the will, and therefore known 
to be subject to our power. 

It has been said that we delude ourselves by the 
Supposition that there is any such thing as power in 
our wills to produce results; that, in reality, the eae 
tecedence and sequence which necessarily obtain in 
our mental states are an antecedence and sequence 
merely between mental impressions and ideas which 
are beyond the control of the will, and which in tart 
ate necessarily followed by the antecedence and 
Sequence in external things. We reply, that, if so 
the delusion is universal, and the inevitable concltt- 
sion is, that our faculties are mere organs of deceit; 
and that, whatever their originating cause may have 
been, it must have been a source of falsehood. And 
then it would also inevitably follow, that Hume and 
the Mills deluded themselves when they imagined 
that they could give the world the truth in regard € 
the question of cause and effect. ‘There could be n° 
ultimate grounds of certitude, Nothing could be af- 
firmed to be certain. If there could be any truth, 
could only be attained by supposing the falsehood ay 
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our faculties: our minds would be obliged to maintain 
conclusions exactly the opposite of those which they 
naturally and universally tend to reach, ‘The sup- 
position being that our faculties lie, the only chance 
of arriving at truth would be to gainsay them. But 
ou what grounds could we even gainsay their rise? 
mony? Only on those furnished by themselves, an 
then one set of lies would be used to convict another 
of falschood. ‘The question would be, On which of 
the false testimonies shall we rely? ‘The answer 
must needs be, Neither; and the result must be 
nescience. But if we can know nothing, how in the 
world could we know that the law of invariable ante- 
cedence and sequence is true, and ought to displace 
the supposed law of cause and effect? i : 
Such is the dismal state of things which must exist, 
if we deny the veracity of consciousness 1 the ao 
mal condition of our faculties, Hamilton is right 
when he contends that we could only attempt to 7 
Prove the testimony of consciousness by an tie : 
another consciousness lying deeper down; aud ast a 
could be no more trusted than the first, we would be 
forced to go back by an endless regression ia is 
line of lying consciousnesses in search of one t ates 
trte—like a blind man misled by every fresh travell 
whom he meets. ‘There is one extraordinary radian 
which Hume and his followers would save to ee 
human mind from the general wreck—the capacity 
for infinite lying! ; 
But if a compelled to trust the een ae 
of consciousness, we must accept its ens eat 
we have power to produce certain changes nee 
ternal world. And we must also receive its testim y 
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that we have the power, to some extent at least, to 
change the current of our mental associations. We 
can divert, at will, the attention from one class of 
mental phenomena to another. In this power lies 
.the possibility of intellectual discipline, and, in part, 
the ground of responsibility for our opinions and be- 
liefs. If so, we have the power, in some measure, to 
institute and continue, or not, the relations of ante- 
cedents and sequents in our own subjective experience, 

The conclusion is, that as we have power to pro- 
duce results which knowledge is unable to accom- 
plish, the hypothesis is convicted of fallacy which 
asserts the identity of power and knowledge. To 
know, to do, no ingenuity can reduce to the same 
category, or at least to make co-extensive. Cou- 
sciousness insists on affirming the difference between 
them in us, and reason, proceeding by a legitimate 
analogy, insists on representing them as different in 
God. 

In the third place, having shown that th> power of 
the will produces results which knowledge cannot 
achieve, we may invert the statement of the case, and 
show that knowledge is concerned about many things 
with which the power of the will has nothing to do. 
This point is so transparently clear that it deserves 
only the briefest elucidation. ‘There are’ many ob- 
Jects which are daily brought into relation to otf 
perceptive faculty, and the existence of which ¥® 
consequently know with the utmost certainty, OV@ 
which our wills exercise not the slightest control. 
The majority of the objects which we see, for instance 
are of this character, We see the sun shining it 13) 
strength; we know its existence; but only a joan f) 
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would say that he makes the sun shine. ‘This con- 
sideration by itself is sufficient to explode the hy- 
pothesis of the identity of power and knowledge. 

In the fourth place, the Scriptures in many ways 
exhibit the difference between God’s power and his 
knowledge. We allude now to only one of them. 
God is represented as knowing the wickedness of men, 
and at the same time as not producing it by his 
power. And knowing the persistence of men in 
wickedness, he is said to delay the execution of the 
penalty which they richly deserve. “' Becatise sen- 
tence against an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set 
them to do evil.””! Here in brief compass are two 
proofs of the difference between the divine power 1 
the divine knowledge. First, God knows men’s 
wickedness, but his power does not produce it. If it 
did, if his knowing is his producing; ORS 
would be holiness, the distinction between right vie 
wrong would be wiped out, and God would punish 
men for what he himself does. Secondly, God knows 
men’s obstinate wickedness, but he refrains from 
exercising his power to inflict summary pean 
upon its perpetrators. In both these cases, his 
knowledge and his power are disjoined. They, there- 
fore, cannot be one and the same. : 

It must be noticed that there is a broad sense i 
which the term fower is used, as when, for amit 
We speak of a power to know. Even if the term He 
employed in that wide sense, however, it cannot . 
shown that the power to kuow is identical with 
knowledge. ‘There is surely a difference between a 
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power and its product. But that is not the sense in 
which the term is used in this discussion: it is not 
the sense imposed upon it by the advocates of the 
hypothesis which has been under consideration. It 
is employed in the narrow sense of the power of the 
will. 

If now it has been proved that the power and the 
knowledge of God are not identical but different, it 
has been shown that though a succession of acts may 
be attributed to his power, it cannot be ascribed to 
his knowledge. If the hypothesis were established 
of the identity of the power and the knowledge of 
God, there would be difficulty in denying that his 
knowledge passes through the successive stages of 
foreknowledge, presentative knowledge and memory, 
in Correspondence with the successive acts of powet 
by which events are brought to pass. If the hypoth- 

_ esis has been disproved, it can present no obstacle to 
the admission of the doctrine which we think the 
true one in regard to God’s knowledge—namely, that 
it is an infinite and unsuccessive intuition. Hence 
the pains we have been at to refute the hypothesis. 

A Fourth Hypothesis which must be noticed is, 
that God foreknows future, contingent events through 
ideal Tepresentations of them. How this supposition 
in regard to the mode of the divine foreknowledge 
can be adopted by one, who rejects the Necessitarial 
theory on the one hand, and that of a strictly int 
itive infinite knowledge on the other, it is not easy © 
perceive. Grant to the Necessitarian his fundamental 
view that all events, including free acts, are abso- 
lutely predetermined from eternity, and you concede 
to him the Possibility of explaining the mode in 
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which the divine mind apprehends the events them- 
selves, by ascribing to it ideal anticipations of them. 
‘The purpose to produce or to necessitate events as not 
presented, but strictly future, must be conceived by 
our minds as supposing, at least as involving, the 
idea of them—an ideal apprehension of them not as 
possible, but as certainly to occur. In this case, ithe 
idea of the future events as certain has an intelligible 
ground, ‘The divine purpose makes its occurrence 
certain, But if one reject this theory, as most of the 
advocates of ideal representations do, inasmuch as 
they affirm the existence of contingent events, and i 
the same time deny, as they also do, the doctrine 0 
an intuitive or presentative knowle : 
future, contingent events, he leaves 10 ground, re ae 
as the human intelligence cam see, upon which 1 os 
anticipations of that sort of events could rest. The 
Necessitarian furnishes a ground for ideal Meso 
tions of future events in the unfailing purpose gee ; 
to bring them to pass; the advocate of divine rit 
itive knowledge of future, contingent sian 
ishes a ground for the certainty of knowledge, reel 
knowledge of an event can be more certain emir a 
which apprehends it as present. But the onset 
of the hypothesis before us, in discarding bot gat 
grounds of knowledge provides shears lt 
his supposed. foreknowledge. It will ih 388 ree 
that, for aught we know to the contrary, t et of 
mind may possess a groundless a akan oi ue 
future, contingent events. Even if that e vit 
could not affirm it. We are obliged, in pea on as- 
an hypothesis as to the divine forcknowl i s 
Sune the analogy between our knowledge an “ 


dge by God of 
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not indeed as to degree, but as to reality. With that 
assumption as one upon which we proceed, we are not 
at liberty to attribute to God what we cannot ascribe 
to ourselves—a knowledge which is absolutely ground- 
less. If we discard that assumption, we are not 
warranted in framing any hypothesis whatsoever. 
Silence would be a duty. Now, it is perfectly clear 
that no mode of knowledge, of which we can con- 
ceive, consists with the ideal anticipation of future, 
contingent events based in no reason or ground. We 
are not entitled, therefore, whatever our dreams may 
be, to formulate any hypothesis touching the divine 
knowledge which involves a supposition absurd and 
contradictory to human thought. If the question be 
asked of those who espouse this view, How does God 
foreknow future, contingent events? the answeris, 
Through ideal Tepresentations. If it be inquired, 
Why these ideal Tepresentations? no reply can be 
given. ‘The amount of the matter is, God foreknows 
because he foreknows; he anticipates events because 
he anticipates them. The groundlessness of the 
Supposed ideal represenations is damaging to the 
hypothesis which asserts them. 

In the regular condition of our faculties, the ideal 
Tepresentation of a past event is a guarantee that it 
occurred. Memory is not a deceitful organ of knowl- 
edge. IRfan object has once been presented to us, we 
can Te-present it ideally. We legitimately infer the 
past from the present mental image which is its vicat 
The real ground of this knowledge, however, 18 the 
fact of existence as once presented to our faculties 
The representative office of memory throws itself back 
upon that objective ground of certainty. We may 
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also have ideal anticipations of future events analo- 
gous to those which have been presented, the ag 
rence of which is rendered certain by necessary sag? y 
or by the revealed Word of God. We ae eee 
anticipate the rising of the sum to-morrow, on pate 
of these grounds, and on the second, the rest! cei 
of the dead’and the final judgment. But it we 
ability to conjecture how a future, Sie a ideally 
which is in no way made certain, could vat aah 
represented. It never has been presented; acai 
rendered certain by the operation of sania rel ‘1 
it is not a predicted event. It may never ak “aad 
can it be ideally represented as certain ei 
seem to be clear that such ideal ranean ossi- 
this hypothesis affirms could only termina e€ in ee 
ble events. ‘This is enough to show that ite ae 
sentations can constitute no foreknowledge paaise as 
ties. This is unquestionably true with i aes 
our conceptions of the case; and, althoug' sent 
become finite intelligences to dogmatize it appears 
modes of knowledge of the infinite ae ee 
to be true of any case of which knowle Si piel 
able. ‘lo foreknow with certainty an pera or if 
according to the supposition, may raat seinvenes) 
it occur, may up to the moment of ac a faces by 
take place one way or another—this we # sepa 
the laws of our intelligence, to abe upon our 
It is impossible, not because of pce a very nat 
human faculties, but impossible from 
of things, : 
Jouffroy, in order to meet this 
it possible that God may have 4 fa 
ing the future analgous to our memory, 


di ffi culty, st pposes 


culty of apprehend- 
by which we 
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perceive the past. ‘‘ Unendowed,”’ he observes, “as 
we are, with any faculty of foreseeing the future, it 
may be difficult for us to conceive of such a faculty 
in God. But yet can we not from analogy form such 
anidea? We have now two faculties of perception— 
- of the past by memory, of the present by observation; 
can we not imagine a third to exist in God—the 
faculty of perceiving the future, as we perceive the 
past?”’' Without captiously excepting to the state: 
ment that we are able to percezve the past, we would 
say in regard to this supposition that, where neces 
Sary events in the future are concerned, there is 10 
difficulty in ascribing such a power to God, for the 
plain reason that we possess it ourselves. But the 
distinguished philosopher is professedly speaking of 
future, contingent events; and we have no hesitation 
in replying to his question, that it is impossible for 
us to imagine such a faculty, as he describes, to exist 
under any conditions, In the first place, it would 
bear no analogy to memory. By virtue of that power 
we form ideal representations of facts which were 
once presented to our faculty of perception. ‘The past 
is absolutely certain of existence; and we know the 
past fact, because it occurred under our observation. 
The ground of knowledge is clear and indubitable. 
The mode of recognizing the past fact is trustworthy, 
Precisely because it is concerned about a fact whiclt 
has already occurred. An ideal representation of 
what may bea future fact is possible, but from the 
nature of the case, it cannot possess the feature 
certain knowledge which belongs to the represen! 


1 Ethics, Channing's Trans., Vol. i., pp. 120, 121 
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tions of memory. It would be a mere: een 
which would no more guarantee an objective rea i 4 
than the dreams of the sick man, or the fancies 0 
the lunatic. ‘The heaven-wide difference bees 
them lies in this, that in the one case the ideal ra, 
sentation deals with what is sure of existence, oe of 
the other with what is contingent. The ee 
apprehension are entirely different: the one 1s 
edge, the other conjecture. i y 
fn’ the second place, what must follow ae is 
pose such a faculty analogous to memory ? aes, 
reason why we remember is, that the even pad 
bered is no longer in immediate relation to - agi! 
ties. It has passed away from contact wi a a 
has gone away from our being, or our ig sit 
away from it. ‘To suppose, then, ie yi pel 
strict sense, remembers, is to suppose t : Se 
remembered has passed out of contact ey ee hy 
For, if it be in contact with it, he wou cuss guetans 
presentative knowledge, and not by ay seenealt 
sentation, Tf, then, the supposed faculty sabes 
the future were like memory, it would ib nt 
event out of contact with God's belt hae rant 
Tequiring an ideal representation of it ae rae 
apprehension. No; God cannot be Pyaar 
Speech, to image the past in memory. pag i 
be intuitively known by him. No ean image the 
ment, can he, in strict speech, be sax ty to anti- 
future in order to know it. But this is ma eta 
cipate the exposition of the strictly intul BOM 
of the divine knowledge. What is 10W ‘3 ie fatare, 
the hypothesis of ideal representatio to thought 
contingent events is alike contradictory 
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and inapprehensible by faith. We are compelled to 
assign such a knowledge to the category of impossi- 
bility. The certain foreknowledge, through ideal 
anticipations, of events which are not pre-determined, 
but may, in accordance with the very nature of con- 
tingent causes, happen one way or another, we are by 
the laws of our mental nature obliged to regard as im- 
possible. Duns Scotus and his scholastic followers 
maintained this hypothesis of ideal representations of 
future, contingent events, but it was objected by the 
Thomists that they furnished no account of the ground 
of such knowledge. ‘The how they attempted to give, 
but not the why. We regard the objection as insupet 
able, 
The Fifth Hypothesis which claims notice is that of 
what is termed scientia media, It is so denominated 
because conceived to be a kind of divine knowledge 
intermediate between scendia simplicis intelligenti@ 
—the knowledge of simple intelligence, and sctentia 
vistonis—the knowledge of vision. By the former of 
these God knows all possible things; by the latter, 
all which will ever be actual. But by sccentia media 
it is contended that he knows a third class of things 
namely, those which are not merely possible, nor cet 
tain to be actual, but the actuality of which is condi- 
tioned upon the contingent actuality of other things: 
he knows that certain things will take place ¢fcerta™ 
other things occur. He knew, for example, that the 
men of Keilah would deliver up David, if he © 
turned to that place; that the Tyrians and Sidomtaus 
would repent, if the gospel attested by miracles wet 
preached to them. It is the knowledge of events cof” 
ditionally future. It is therefore a knowledge of 
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some events mediated through that of other i 
and as the conditioning events are supposed to ie 
contingent—that is, may or may not PACERS 
knowledge supposed must also be contingen ‘f 
hypothesis is opposed by insuperable objection ae 
Inthe first place, there are only two HEN si 
possible. Either the event conditioning ani a 
event conditioned will occur, or they will ae pi 
they will occur, they fall into the eosunbe 0 Aes 
tual, and come under the knowledge of the - re 
Scientia visionis. If they will not occur, she A 
into the category of the possible, and come un on 
knowledge of the possible—sczentia stimplicis . sak 
gentig, There is no room for a sceentia me 
conditional knowledge: it is excluded. 
In the second place, as God’s knowled w 
ted on all hands to be infinite, it cannot be supp pe 
that it is conditioned upon the acts of nae a 
infinite knowledge conditioned by the finite w 
a contradiction. ” 
In the third place, infinite oscil A 
contingent, that is, it is not supposable tha oe 
may not exist. It is perfect; it see ie st 
To say that God knows that an event wil Mes i 
if another event occurs, is to suspend his an i 
upon a condition which may never occclt an Mite 
case, to hold that he might have niet Be 
does not have. A contingent infinite knowledg' 
Contradiction. or 
In the fourth place, infinite knowlege ee iate 
nature of the case, cannot be mediate. psn ane 
knowledge is inferential, whether the 1 o ey 
volved be mediate or immediate. But God 


ge is admit- 
sed 
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edge is immediate and intuitive. If so, there cam be 
with him no inference and no mediate knowledge. 
In the fifth place, the instances alleged from Serip- 
ture furnish no proof of the species of knowledge 
affirmed by the hypothesis. God knew by scientia 
vistonis the determination of the men of Keilah to 
deliver up David, and warned him not to trust them. 

He kuew also by the same knowledge his own pur- 
pose to make the warning effectual. ‘There was 10 
¥ to him: no calculation in regard to the operation 
of second causes. He never calculates; he knows. 
He is not sagacious; he is omniscient. He accom- 
modated his language to David’s human conceptions. 

If the language of the Lord Jesus in reference to 

the repentance of Tyre and Sidon mean more than a 
powerful description of the unbelief and wickedness 
of the Jews, it is very unfortunate to Arminians and 
semi-Pelagians that they make any allusion to it 
For, if God knew that Tyre and Sidon would have 
tepented had the gospel been preached to them, why, 
upon their doctrines of his undiscriminating love for 
all men, of universal atonement, and of the will of 
God that all men be saved, did he not extend to them 
the gospel offer? Why? The Arminian echo answets, 
Why? 

’ The Sixth Hypothesis which challenges our atten 
tion is, that God certainly foreknows future, coutit 
Sent events, because, although not necessitated by 
efficient decree, they are rendered certain by permis 
Sive decree. ‘This is not to be confounded with the 
doctrine of the Supralapsarians, which was carefully 
considered in Chapter V. of these discussions. While 
they admit the fact that God only decreed to permit 
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the first sin, as sin, they contend that as an act it sia 
made necessary by efficacious decree. AS the = ja 
necessary and therefore an object of sere eny yi a 
the sinful quality, being an inseparable fat ° be 
act, was as much an object of prescience as the asda 
in which it inhered, Such was the only intelligi : 
construction which we were able to place upon it 
extraordinary tenet. It is a curious way of pe 
ing for the necessitation of what 1s barely perm , a 
But there was some meaning of which sie ip ti ‘ 
was susceptible, and therefore some ie : iis 
ment in respect to it. ‘The advocates of t ae ae oe 
esis now under consideration deny Becersty. ies 
mitted events, ‘They hold that what, i ae ie con- 
in a permissive decree is the permission ep h is per- 
templated event; but the event itself fi ra 
mitted is not rendered necessary. Nevertheless, ent 
contend that the decree to permit ae ih 
certain. Being permitted, it is mot ma e n fore- 
but it is made certain. Consequently Go ey be in 
know all permitted events, even Benge : kes the 
their own nature contingent. ‘Turrettim fa wrt in- 
ground that a contingent catise, which in its 0 asta 
trinsic nature is free from necessity, May paitas to 
extrinsic influence of decree be made eT autor 
Produce results. Inconceivable and sani one ible 
as that view is to our mind, it is not as seen nee 
as this, which denies necessity and oie snavoid- 
Permission makes contingent causes ae) possi- 
able results. ‘That permission makes Wwe penn true; 
ble, that it may make it. probable, is es 
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but the proposition that permission makes an event 
certain, is one from which it is impossible for us to 
extract the least degree of meaning. It cannot mean 
this: that a permitted event is certain because God 
foreknows it; for then the circulating argument of the 
hypothesis would be, An event is certain because God 
foreknows it; God foreknows an event because it is 
certain. We have never encountered a satisfactory 
reason why mere permission makes an effect certain, 
when the cause permitted to operate is a contingent 
cause, 

As ingenious an attempt to evince this as, perhaps, 
can be made is the following of Dr. A. A. Hodge, in 
his Outlines of Theology: ‘‘ Yet God’s permissive de- 
cree does truly determine the certain futurition of the 
act; because God knowing certainly that the man in 
question would in the given circumstances so act, did 
place that very man in precisely those circumstances 
that he should so act.” ‘The whole difficulty lies 
in the awful fact that sin exists, If God foresaw it 
and yet created the agent, and placed him in the vety 
circumstances under which he did foresee the sit 
would be committed, then he did predetermine it.” 

All that is proved by this statement is that God 
made it certain that Adam WOULD sin, but not that 
he SHOULD sin. Dr, Hodge himself virtually ad- 
mits this when, in immediate connection with the 
words quoted, he says: ‘The Scriptures attribute all 
that is good in man to God; these ‘he works im uS 
both to will and to do of his good pleasute.’ 
the sins which men commit the Scriptures attribute 

wholly to the man himself, . . . In neither ca5& 
whether in working the good in us, or in placing ¥ 
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where we will [N. B. not shall] do the wrong, 23 
God in executing his purpose ever violate or pit 
the perfect freedom of the agent.” Yet Dr. me ioe 
further says of ‘‘the doctrine of unconditiona ‘ a 
crees,” that “‘it represents God as decreeing ue 

sin shall eventuate as the free act of the sinner. pu 
there is here, first, a confusion of permissive an " a‘ 
cient decree; secondly, a failure to note the igo 
between the freedom of spontaneity and the free we 
of deliberate election between opposing serine 
thirdly, what looks very much like self-contrac bis 
If he means that efficient decree predetermining 

sin of Adam did not violate his liberty to sim of ate 2 
sin, he uses language unmeaningly. If he ale ais 
God both decreed to permit, and pecc Bet 
sin, he confounds the two sorts of decree; an aa 
admits the distinction between them he spea 


that 

consistently with himself. God of ane eta 
Adam would sin, or rather he eternally know de it 
shim. ‘This made 


actof sin. Kuowing it he create : 
certain that Adam “would sin. He permitted a 
to sin, did not causally determine him to sin. 
did not make it certain that he should sin. theses 

It deserves to be considered that all the hypo ein 
which have thus far been examined Bae A the 
one way and some in another, liegt oe ane last- 
knowledge of God. ‘The Necessitarian, an ledge of 
mentioned, which grounds the be; pees con- 
future, contingent events in pe Timitation. 
cur in imposing upon it two sorts i foreknowl- 
First, the divine knowledge is limited to which the 
edge, during that period of duration Hi are not 
events decreed efficaciously or permissive’y 

23 
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yet in actual existence. ‘The consequence is, that 
when the events actually occur, the divine knowledge 
changes from foreknowledge to presentative knowl 
edge, and, as they become past, from presentative 
knowledge to memory. ‘The limitation implied in 
a change of mode is assigned to what is confessed 
to be omniscience. Secondly, during the same period 
of duration, the divine knowledge of future events is 
limited to inferential knowledge. It may be called 
intuitive, but intuitive, in the strict sense, it is con 
tradictory to the very nature of the hypotheses to 
represent it. It is not the actual contemplation of 
the events as present, but the anticipation of them 
grounded in the knowledge that God has purposed 
that they shall come to pass. It is immediately and 
necessarily inferred from the known purposes of God: 
granted; but it is inferred. And unless inferential 
knowledge can be proved to be the most perfect kind 
of knowledge, the Necessitarian theory fails to attrib- 
ute the most perfect toGod. It may characterize the 
divine knowledge as ‘one perfect, unalterable view,” 
but it is a view which is based in inference. What- 
ever may the truth, whether infinite knowledge and 
inferential may consist or not, the Necessitarian him- 
self treats inferential as inconsistent with infinite 
knowlege; for he affirms that the divine knowledge 
is infinite, and denies that it is inferential. In doing 
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The other hypotheses, with the exception of that 
of ideal representations, limit the scope of the divine 
knowledge; they make it partial. One of them as- 
ctibes to God involuntary and necessary ignorance 
of some events, another voluntary ignorance of 
the same kind of events; and the third confines his 
knowledge to the actual products of his power, aud 
removes the whole realm of possibilities from its field. 
They agree in reducing the ommiscience of God . a 
finite knowledge differing only in degree from that 
of the creature. ‘The hypothesis of ideal representa- 
tions is not liable to the objection that it limits see 
divine knowledge, but it represents it as entirely 
groundless, so far as future, contingent events Ase 
concerned. ‘I'he foreknowledge which it supposes si 
So far as appears, altogether of the possible, and ir 
of the actual. ‘There is simply the imagination © 
what may become actual. : 

The seven hypotheses—inclu : 
which HO been considered are cane 
unity upon the principle of representative know gee 
They all suppose future events to be out of imme: 2 
contact with the divine Being, and ssi ‘ 
divine knowledge, Consequently they cannot 8 
mediately and presentatively known. It remains 
they are held to be representatively known. sy 

There is another hypothesis, which would a fue 
historic importance, if for no other reason, clail ies 
attention: it is, that God may foreknow future This 
tingent events immediately and reeset ae 
hypothesis, like the others, appeals to nb de, 
between human and divine knowledge, 25 adie tla 


although not as to degree. 


ding the Necessitarian 
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There is one other hypothesis, namely, that God 
may know future events in a mode entirely out of 
analogy to the modes of human knowledge, and there- 
fore altogether inapprehensible by the human facul- 
ties. 

There are thus seen to be three possible suppost 
tions in regard to the mode in which God knows 
future events: he knows them, either representatively, 
or presentatively, or mysteriously and inconceivably, 

Possibly it might have been well if human spect- 
lation had declined to go beyond the last of these 
hypotheses. Our ignorance and the limitations upot 
our faculties might suggest the propriety of our being 
content with holding, on the general and impregna- 
ble ground of God’s infinity, his perfect knowledge of 
all things past, present and future, without attempt- 
ing to indicate the special mode in which that knowl- 
edge exists, And we may now be exhorted to be 
sober and modest, not to endeayor to be wise above 
that which is written, and exercise ourselves in great 
matters and in things too high for us. ‘Phe counsel 
1s one which is always deserving of consideration 00 
account of its own inherent wisdom. But much 
depends upon the questions, Who impose it? and 
How is it applied? Sometimes it issues from ‘the 
Necessitarian, and the irresistible reply is, Physiciat 
before you apply your remedies to others, heal your 
self. ‘The advice may be good, but in the case of the 
Necessitarian, it is like a jewel in a swine’s snout. 
Not content with asserting God’s perfect foreknowl 
edge of all events, he goes on to indicate its only Po 
sible ground, and its only possible mode of existenc® 
We are required, upon pain of being adjudged hereti 
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cal or stupid, to confess in the first place, that God 
could only foreknow the first sin of man because he 
decreed to produce or to necessitate it, and, in the 
second place, that the divine knowledge of the future 
can only exist in the mode of immediate and neces- 
sary inference, involving ideal anticipations of pre- 
determined events, Let us hear Principal Hill, as 
he expounds the case: 
“To the Supreme Mind, therefore, 
tinctly represented not only all the 
which may be brought into existence, : " 
possible combinations of single objects, their se th: 
and their mutual influences on the systems of apie 
they may compose a part. Out of this pe sabe 
of possibilities, which is implied in the Lacan K 
the divine understanding, the Supreme Begs is 
those single objects, which he chooses to rh tof 
existence; and every circumstance 1 the auc 2 
the existence of that which is to be, thus cag ahi 
entirely on his will, is known to him, Fa seni 
decreed that it shall be... + In neni: pigiens 
visionis, I called it the knowledge which God, The 
eternity, had of all that he was to produce. » « seit 
divine decree is the determination of the inet of 
to produce the universe, that is, the whole set ih 
beings and events that were then yi 4 effects 
whole combination of beings and causes uh aaa 
that were to come into existence. e also in- 
respecting the condition of the human rac nother: 
cludes the relations of the individuals to ont iF ve a 
it fixes their connections in society, pene! im- 
teat influence upon their happiness am 


: ding to 
Provement; and it must be conceived as extending 


there are dis- 
single objects 
but also all the 
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the important events recorded in Scripture, in which 
the whole species have a concern. Of this kind is 
the sin of our first parents,” etc.! 

Dr. Hill, after having, without the quiver of a 
muscle, thus laid down the tremendous doctrine that 
God decreed to produce every effect of every cause, 
including the first sin and every other sin, coolly 
wipes his mouth, and says: ‘‘Hence it may be ob- 
served how idly they are employed who presume to 
settle the order of the divine decrees, and how insig- 
nificant are the controversies upon this subject.” He 
alludes to the Supralapsarian and Sublapsarian dis- 
cussions. He states very definitely and elaborately 
the Supralapsarian doctrine, and, of course, deems all 
Sublapsarian dissentients very idly employed! ‘This 
is sublime. Idly employed, indeed! The great body 
of the Reformed Church were idly employed in affirm- 
ing the distinction .between efficient and permissive 
decrees, and in denying that God produced thesin of 
man. The Westminster divines were idly employed 
in doing the same thing; and such a mind as Augus 
tin’s was idly employed, when it insisted upon the 
distinction between the things which God himself 
purposed to do and the things which he purposed to 
permit others than himself to do; and consequently 
affirmed that his foreknowledge is wider than his 
efficient decree, 

The learned Principal, having unconsciously erected 
the banner of Supralapsarianism and gallantly fought 
for it, informs us that ‘the good ‘sense of modert 
times has almost effaced the remembrance of” the 
Supralapsarian and Sublapsarian controversy, in VIEW 


‘Lectures in Divinity, B. iv., C. vii., %3- 
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of “the general principles which” he has ‘‘deline- 
ated.” What general principle, for instance? - 
may ask. ‘The general principle, that God rf We 
producer of all effects, including the first sill ae 
doubt whether the question will sleep ™ ene 2 
its head upon that principle. It is awaking, 4 ea 
giant refreshed by slumber, nor will it sleep op s 
we reckon, until Calvinism has vindicated a ae ise 
the unmerited reproach of affirming that i aula 
producer of sin, and the punisher of the sil o 
whom he employs in its production. | One mga 
excused from paying deferential attention to peed 
tarian counsels to be sober and quiet, Mies a nog 
are doing, in another way, ype thing from 
they gr exhort him to refrain. i 
he hea counsel is administered from an 
different quarter. John Howe, for oes eaaieiued 
opposed to the Necessitarian doctrine, Dit ing 
God’s perfect knowledge of all future events, 
following language: " 
“For my own part, I cam more ! Y ME 
to be cana of ne modus ot medinm “4 ledaeali= 
edge, while I am sure of the thing; all + he seule 
why any sober-minded man might no nt of the 
While we must all be content to be rable things 
manner, yea, and nature too, of @ then 


e doctrine that God by effica- 
«Yet if I find myself any way 


re easily be satisfied 


'Yhat great man, speaking of th y 
cious decree necessitates sin, says: ckon the time 
obliged further to intermeddle in this fuipibii yin purpose, 
have to spend in this world can never DE apis that re ected opin- 
ink to hide 


i rtors 
ion, the vanity of the subterfuges whereby its asse prought for 
the malignity of it, and the inefficacy 0 


it.” —Works, Vol. ii, p. 526; Tegs’s Bd. 
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besides, when that such things there are, we have no 
doubt; and when there are few things about which 
we can, with less disadvantage, suffer our being igno- 
rant, or with less disreputation profess to be so. It 
cannot therefore be so affrightful a thing, to suppose 
God's foreknowledge of the most contingent future 
actions well to consist with our ignorance how he 
foreknows them, as that we should think it necessary 
to overturn and mingle heaven and earth, rather than 
admit it,??? 

But does not Howe slip sometimes into an account 
of the modus of the divine knowledge? Let us see. 
Just before he utters the foregoing caution, he urges 
against the Thomist doctrine, that all things are eter- 
nally present to the divine intellect in esse reali, the 
difficulty that it seems to make the world eternal; 
and he objects to the Scotist view, that all things are 
apprehended by the divine mind only in esse repre- 
Sentativo, its apparent absurdity, in furnishing m0 
reason for their existence except that they are known, 
“which seems,” he says, ‘‘like the explication of 
the word invasion by invasion.’ And _ besides this 
criticism of hypotheses as to the mode of the divine 
knowledge, he intimates his own views in several 
Places, which are hard to be reconciled with each 

other. He Says: “For deliberation would imply 
doubtfulness and uncertainty, which his absolute pe 
fection cannot adinit; nor doth need, the whole frame 
and compass of things intended by him, in their dis- 
tinct references and tendencies, being at once present 
to his all-comprehending view.’?? This appears to 
imply the Necessitarian Position. Again he saysi 


‘Works, Tegg's Bd., Vol, ii., pp, 487, 488. */bid., Vol. ii., p. 49% 
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“We will readily confess, in some creatures, eave 
cellency of their visive faculty above an are 
they can see things in that darkness paeree a ie 
tousinvisible, And will we not pane amet 
God, which is as a flame of fire, is able ene we 
into the abstrusest darkness of Baer ae 
know not the way how it is done? jedge of all 
tainly the doctrine of a presentative orate ce that he 
things. Yet Howe says in eae ti + hypothesis 
should prefer the deficiency of the or aie adictious- 
of representative knowledge to the aa namely, of 
ness and repugnancy”’ of the ae f both classes 
Presentative knowledge. The counse 3 
of writers are negatived by their practic re be sober 
While, therefore, the exhortation when one con 
minded is bereft of much of its value ve stilt hed 
siders the sources from which tan of the case, 
not bound, by the inherent Bean hypothesis 
to attempt the exposition of amy Pos 4 to dogmatize 
ofhis own. And if he be not Eide cause why 
upon the subject, it behooves him + is competent to 
he-puts forth any such attempt hecking a positive 
him to urge that he is justified 1m Ce ory, by ex 
hypothesis which he regards as pen if not greater, 
hibiting another attended with paneer in the pre- 
Probability. ‘This must be our WH + the Ne- 
sent undertaking. Holding, as we i ‘representative 
Cessitarian hypothesis of @ ie i the first sim, 
knowledge of all events, inclu hse to produce or 
which is grounded in God’s putpo ently denies the 
necessitate them, and which ence ffects, to be wn 
existence of contingent causes am 


1fbid., Vol. i., P- 15% 
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satisfactory; holding, also, that the mere, ungrounded — 
representative knowledge of future contingent events, 
upon the admission of their possibility, is equally un- 
Satisfactory; and discarding all the other hypotheses, 
involving the supposition of ideal representations, 
which have been enumerated, because they limit the 
Scope of an infinite knowledge, we submit the hypo- 
thesis of God's intuitive or presentative knowledge 
of all events, past, present and future. If it could be 
established, the others would be disproved. If it can 
only be shown to be accompanied with a probability 
equal to, if not greater than, that by which they are 
attended, they will at least be held in check, and their 
controlling influence upon doctrine will be destroyed. 
It is freely admitted that the knowledge of an in- 
finite Being, like his essence, is incomprehensible by 
our finite faculties, “Who by searching can find out ii 
God?” “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; 
it is high, I cannot attain unto it.’”? ‘To one whois 
presumptuous enough to assert that God can only 
know in some mode level to our comprehension, it 
might be said with justice, “Who is this that darken 
eth counsel by words without knowledge?’ We pray 
to be delivered from arrogance in what we may vent 
ure to utter on this transcendent theme. At the same 
time it is watrantable for one to take negative ground, 
and to maintain it dogmatically, in opposition to hy- 
potheses which appear to contradict established truth. 
There are, Moreover, faith-judgments in regard 0 
things which lie beyond the immediate deliverances- 
of consciousness, and therefore beyond the scope 
immediate knowledge, which must be received 8 
legitimate and trustworthy; and from these fa! 


ees 6 
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justi i iving good 
judgments as data we are justified in peng: sa 
anh. necessary consequences mae = t Rite, 
i uce with the 
serving of equal confide A dace ee 
from which they flow. We are, Pia eae 
pelled by the make and conse eg 
connection with the ration Oe ie a a 
facts of our own souls, and wit 


F Iso by 
cosmical order of the external pe ats | 
the express declarations of a a yinasa aa the being 
to form the faith-judgment which al ora ae Seo 
of an Infinite Spirit. That being di nd derive from 
sarily refer to him certain attributes, cS that 
these data the good and necessary CO! hich they be- 
these attributes, like the essence salle of the case, 
long, are infinite, and from the se deny of the ia 
perfect. We are therefore obliged 2 itations which 
finite attributes of God all ahh stacae to which 
imply imperfection; and, im su) Pa ar sone analogy, to 
the qualities of the finite amin ., t, the absolutely 
affirm that they realize the hig! Ries are capable. 
perfect, forms of which such attri ns to such a divine 

Our present question is im qecae eeoe which 
attribute — intelligence, and bi to hold that the 
belongs to it. We are entitled aii from it all 
knowledge of God is si he ae realization in a 
imperfection, and to ascribe to, ci owledge of which 
perfect degree of the most certain kn 7 
our minds are capable. 


ich Sit 
The hypothesis in support of re that the divine 
tions that follow will be offered is: 


: + stuitive—that is 
knowledge of all events is strictly aye ea 
to say, presentative; that it is au iar Cotte 
suecessiye, a perfect and all-comp 


the considera- 
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word, an infinite, intuition. A few preliminary 
statements are requisite in order to prevent misap- 
prehension. 

In the first place, it is by no mieans intended to 
deny a veritable historic succession of events. ‘These 
occur in time, and are necessarily conditioned by it, 
just as objects exist in, and are conditioned by, place. 
As there is a relative situation of objects in space, $0 
there is a telative occurrence of events in duration. 
Every object has its own place, and every event has 
its own time. It is no more designed to deny that 
God knows the temporal relations of events, than that 
he knows the local relations of objects. What it is 
intended to say is, that, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, while the movement, the steps, the ele 
ments, of the whole temporal succession are know! 
by him as they really occur and are, the whole is 
known, in its totality, by an unsuccessive intuitiou: 
it is presentatively apprehended. ‘The events do not 
occur at once, but they are known at once. They 40 
not all exist at one and the same present moment, 
but they are all present to God’s intuitive knowledge 

In the second place, it follows from what has just 
been said, but the inference deserves to be specially 
Stated, that it is not intended to imply that the world 
is eternal. It has been urged as an objection to out 
hypothesis of God’s presentative knowledge of all 

events, that it involves the supposition of their ete™ 
nal existence. We are free to say, that if the hypoll* 
esis necessarily inferred that result, we could not for 
a moment entertain it. ‘There is but one eternal Be 
ing—God. All other beings are created by him, and 


an eternal creation is to our mind a self-contradictio™ 
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We draw a distinction between the pee ei 
all events to God’s eternal knowledge and nee ae 
existence of all events. If there be an pore ae 
for that distinction, our hypothesis Be fen 
Whether the distinction can be evinced to be at le 
robable remains to be seen. : F 
P In the third place, this hypothesis, saree 
bears some resemblance to it, is not Bae in 
that which was propounded by Dr. vidoe Howe 
his Divine Dialogues, and which pleased ae be 
namely: ‘That the whole evolution of ti ied 
ages is so collectedly and presentifickly means ever 
to God at once, as if all things and ge a ae 
were, are, or shall be, were at this say age 
so always really present and existent befo: ly or 
It is hard to express in human cars plo 4 
of the difficulty inhering in this hypothes: : aay 
reason that we can scarcely refrain from re aes 
measures of time to eternity and of a in it The 
toinfinite. Still, we will attempt i. sss of the 
difficulty lies in the statement “e “ii future in a 
divine knowledge to events conceive “chess is mis- 
temporal succession. Unless the subi e of future 
apprehended, it makes God's nae : . 2 resentative 
events representative, but so ca ihe force—the 
that the apprehension of them has a0 e knowledge. 
distinctness and certainty—of prese poner we propose 
On the other hand, the hypothesis W f me are future 
maintains, that what to human concepHo put actual, 
events are not future to God’s knowledge, n by him. 
and as such must be presentatively eight pre- 
They are not vividly represented, Bye nature of 
sented, ‘This view results from the very 


Tay 
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eternity and omnisci 
ence. G | ‘ 

from an eternity past to an si ea not merely look pired event cannot be predicated even of a percipient 
well looks from an eternit nen ae He as whose being remains where and when the event 
past. Nay; there is eat byes: to an eternity oceurred. But if the presentative knowledge which 
to him. His eternity is nia oe eternity existed during its occurrence abides exactly what it 
eternally is, and he eternally k ndividel aan then was, diminished in not the slightest degree in 
whatever, although it has a ase Cone its force, distinctness and certainty, it is still, to all 
order : : ppened yet in the intents 5 i ¥ 

of a temporal succession, will in that order and purposes, presentative knowledge. If 


happen is this we 11 tl : in if :! 
, is eternally as muct re all that More intended by presentific rep 
But i : h past as future to God. resentation,” : ; : ete 
f past to him for the reason that as eternal ion,” notwithstanding the verbal inconsist 


his bei ency. : i 3. it 
ing and knowledge infinitely extend beyond y, we would have no disposition to quarrel wi h 


its actual occur 2 his view. 
be rence, it follows tl : . 
time of i ¥ hat it must at the emeudeavor uy se Haine 

Its occurrence, at least, have been presenta ndeavoring to evince the probability ote, 


tively k } pothesi i ill first cite 
y known by him. He must therefore eternally — is which we have propounded, we w? 


possess a presi " the views of some eminent theologians. This is done, 
This, then, clo eile of future event not because we are so unphilosopical as to suppose 
to be the view pehieleiad ty between what: apes that a doctrine can be settled by the mere weight of 
in the hypothesis he cee and that involved human authority in any case, much less in a case in 
the former, herd an infinite intuition of all events: 

holds to God’s representative knowledge 


eS that authority is itself divided; but to show, 

of fut dau ; that the hypothesi held in the earl 

neh ee ists as possessing the force of presentative; hypothesis advocated was y 
0 God’s presentative knowledge of the 


centuries of the Church’s history, and has been main- 
future. 


oe to the present time; that it is not so “‘contra- 
Me els 4 ictious and repugnant”? as not to have been favored 
thes ora a which the hypotheses resemble each Le 

S$: a past event vanishes into nothing: 


by minds of the very highest order; and that one 
The bei : would but furni his arrogance were he to 
where aie. of God is and must ever be when and Tuwetiei ne c 
event occurred, but the event itself is 


ra to treat it with contempt. It is, spa 

ee air procedure to check the resumption in favor 0 

one now ee api id relation to that being, 4 « the Necessitarian ale derived especially from 

knowledge of it “i ut God has a presentative the views of President Edwards, by the coutiter-pre- 

edge is infinite and d occurring, and as his knowl sumption afforded by the judgment of men who were 
continue to be ee unchangeable, it must 
presentative ‘knowledge forevel 


bility and learning. 
Strict] if i 
ctly speaking according to the measures fl 


at least not inferior to him in a 
hurhan t God foreknew that 
thought, presentative knowledge of an ex apts 


“For a man does not therefore sin, be te 
ut that it is the man 


We begin with Augustin: 
*y he wouldsin. Nay, it cannot be doubted b 
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himself who sins, when he does sin, because he, whose foreknowl- 
edge is infallible, foreknew not that fate, or fortune, or something 
else, would sin, but that the man himself would sin, who, if he 
wills not, sins not. But if he shall not will to sin, even this did 
God foreknow.”’! 

“The cause of things, therefore, which makes and is not made, 
is God ; but all other causes both make and are made. Such are 
all created spirits, and especially the rational. Material causes, 
therefore, which may rather be said to be made than to make, are 
not to be reckoned among efficient causes, because they only do 
what the wills of spirits do by them. How, then, does an order of 
causes which is certain to the foreknowledge of God necessitate 
that there should be nothing which is dependent on our wills, when 
our wills themselves havea very important place in the order of 
causes 2??? 

“Tt is not as if the knowledge of God were of various kinds, 
knowing in different ways things which as yet are not, things 
which are, and things which have been, For not in our fashion 
does he look forward to what is future, nor at what is present, nor 
back at what is past; but in a manner quite different and far and 
profoundly remote from our way of thinking. For he does not 
pass from this to that by transition of thought, but beholds all 
things with absolute unchangeableness; so that of those things 
which emerge in time, the future indeed are not yet, and the pre> 
ent are now, and the past no longer are ; but all of these are by 
him comprehended in his stable and eternal presence. Neither 
does he see in one fashion by the eye, in another by the mind, for 
he is not composed of mind and body ; nor does his present knowl 
edge differ from that which it ever was or shall be, for those vat 
ations of time, past, present and futnre, though they alter One 
knowledge, do not affect his, ‘with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.’ Neither is there any growth ie 
thought to thought in the conceptions of him in whose spiritual 
vision all things which he knows are at once embraced. For + 
without any movement that time can measure, he himself moves 
all temporal things, so he knows all times with a knowledge 
time cannot measure,” # 

———————— 
' City of God, B. v., 3 10, Dods’s Ed. 
*Ibid., Biv. $10. *Jbid., B. xi., 3 21. 
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“Thou hast taught thy prophets. What is that hig W Plc 
thon, to whom nothing is future, dost teach future Hinge tedee 
“Surely, if there be a mind, so greatly Spout ne 8 gait = 
and foreknowledge, to which all things past one asec 
known as one psalm is well known to me, that mind Hg Se ast, and 
wonderful and very astonishing ; because ae nas adi 
whatever is to come of after ages, is no more concealed to a 
than was it hidden from me, when singing that psalm, wilt tl 
how much remained unto the end. But far be it that pr it 
Creator of the universe, the Creator of souls and bodies,— Per, far 
that thou shouldest know all things [as] future and pres them, 
more wonderfully, and far more mysteriously, thou Ay or hear- 
For it is not as the feelings of one singing known says “aid 
ing a known song, are—through expectation of fu by ie ea 
in remembrance of those that are past—varied, an bly eternal, 
divided, that anything happens ine hia eaves 
that is the truly eternal Creator of minds. 

“And we si to our minds, and went beyond poate 
might advance as’ high as that region of unfailing Paee life is 
thou feedest Israel forever with the food of truth, rar which have 
that Wisdom by whom all these things are eh but is as She 

been and which are to come; and She is mot mac’) been ( fuisse) 
has been, and so shall ever be; yea, sata Ee inte only to be 
and to be hereafter (futwrum esse) are not 1 se be hereafter 
(esse), seeing She is eternal; for to have been am 

are not eternal.’ # : t anda 

“In the changes of things there is 4 pas a e can be. 
there is a present, in which neither past nor futur od non semper 

“Simul omnia videt, quorum nullum est, qu 
videt. 6 

“Quid est priescientia, 
futurum est Deo, qui omnia supergre 
Scientia Dei res ipsas habet, non sunt et ee dici 

“Per hoc non jam priescientia, sed tantum scien 


i item 

nisi scientia futurorum? aes a 
editur tempora : 

sed proesentess ac 
potest.” 


1Conf., B. xi.. 3.25,  *Zbid., B. xi. @ 47 

“Ibid., B. ix. % 24. 

‘Quoted by Mansel, Bampton Lect. 

® De Trin, Quoted by Perrone, Pretec. Vo! 

°Ad Simplic. Lib. ii. q. 2: Quoted by Perron, 
24 


1. iii, p. 176. 
Vol. iii. p. 189. 
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We have already called attention to his statement 
that God foreknows some things which he did not 
efficaciously decree.‘ His explanation of such know- 
ledge is given in the foregoing extracts, No com- 
ments are needed to show that Augustin held that 
God has a strictly intuitive or presentative knowledge 
of future events, 


Thomas Aquinas furnishes the following explicit 
exposition of this view: 


“Deus autem cognoscit omnia contingentia, non solum prout 
sunt in suis causis, sed etiam prout unum quodque eorum est acti 
m1 se ipso. Et licet contingentia fiant in actu successive, not 
tamen Deus Successive cognoscit contingentia, prout sunt in suo 
esse, sicut nos, sed simul; quia sua cognitio mensuratur eternitate, 
Sicut etiam suum esse. Aiternitas antem tota simul existens audit 
totum tempus. Unde omnia, quie sunt in tempore, sunt Deo ab 
seterno preesentia, non solum ea ratione qua habet rationes rerum 
apud se praesentes, ut quidam dicunt, sed quia ejus intuitus fertus 
ab aterno super omnia, prout in sua preesentialitate. Unde mati- 
festum est, quod contingentia et infallibiliter a Deo cognoscuntuh 
i quantum subduntur divino conspectui secundum suam presell- 
tialitatem, et tamen sunt futura contingentia suis causis comparalt 
: + Ba que temporaliter in actum reducentur, a nobis succes 
Sive cognoscuntur in tempore, sed a Deo in eternitate que ba 
supra tempus, Sicut ille, qui vadit per viam, non videt illos go 
post eum veniant, sed ille, qui ab aliqua altitudine totam viam 1 
tuetur, simul videt omnes transeuntes per viam.”?? 


Calvin's statement of this view is express, both 
positively and negatively : 


“When we attribute prescience to God, we mean that all things 
always were, and ever continue, under his eye; that to his knowe 
edge there is no past or future, but all things are present, and il” 
deed So present, that it is not merely the idea of them that is before 
him (as those objects are which we retain in our memory), but that 


De Predest. Sane., Cap. x. 4 19, 20. 
* Summa Pars T., Queest, xiy,, Art. 13. 
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eagtnties 
he truly sees and contemplates them as actually one oy ne a 
diate inspection. This prescience extends to the whole 

the world, and to all creatures.” * 


Lord Bacon, in his sublime Confession of io 
; i 
takes the same view. He speaks of God as a being 


. » ’ 
“with whom all things are present.” stn 
That this doctrine is not obsolete 15 ae Sule 
fact that it is maintained by two of sare kd Hodge 
gians of the present century. Dr. Charle pei 
gives expression to it in the following uneq 
terms: ne 
ee e is 
“As he [God] is free from all the limitations She ack is 
axalted above all the limitations of time. + + * es + put all things 
Ho distinction between the present, past and cep eons is an 
are equally and always present to him. with ear view of God's 
eternal now, ‘This is the-popular and the Scriptur: 


eternity.” 2 s i 

“There are two senses in which succession is agent 
The first has reference to external events. They re whether 
to the mind of God, He views them in alls ete cu par other in 
causal or chronological. He sees how pine stias may take in at 
time, as we see a passing pageant, all of which we 
one view,’?# 

“The knowledge of God is not only 
intuitive and immediate, He knows al ible 
as being, phenomena as phenomena, the sate ee 
actual as actual, the necessary a5 Recent gE Although 
past as past, the present as present, the future need as succes 
all things are ever present in his view, yet hes 


ints, feelings, 
sive in time, The vast procession of el nosestinb of God 
and acts,stands open to his view. + + * eel heaven and earth, 
follows from his omnipresence. AS 


all things are transacted in his presence: 


Dr. 'Thornwell propounds the 


all-comprehending, but itis 


sags as they are, beilg 
1 tin te. as possible, tie 


ee as free, the 


yt ‘ 


jew! 
same V pete) 


VUnst., B. iii, C. xxi., 35. Calv- Soc. bien 
* Syst. Theol., Vol. i., p. 385+ ‘bids P» 3° 
“Ibid., p. 397. 
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| Mi When we attribute knowledge to God, we mean that there ex- 
ists in hima relation analogous to that signalized by this term 
among us, When we undertake to realize the relation as it exists 
im God, we transcend the limits of our faculties. We cam only say 
that it is to him what the highest perfection of cognition is to us. 
But He we are obliged to think it in some concrete form, we Ccoll- 
ceive it as a species of intuition, in which the divine consciousness 
ahegiecaae at a glance the whole universe of being and possibility, 
eae SS he hey and relations of things with absolute, infal- 
by ner Ys he relation in him expresses all that we compass 
dhatoaeiis s “Hetil imagination, memory and testimony. The 
ae piety and true. ‘The things analogous are by no means 
ee atte si not faculties like ours, which are as much @ badge 
Wee “iri aie a ris of distinction and honor. He knows with: 
Seana et oe apprehends all relations without reasoning, 
a eel memory. He is not subject to the condition of 
Sihitalneac issn of inference. ae There is that in hm 
ite Piaeelas € same relation to certainty as intuition to US 
SLR KC i is to him what ours is to us. It is to the whole 
; g, actual and possible, what ours is to the small 
wate that presents itself to our faculties.” # 
4d sien agnn obliged to maintain that time is not the same 
onan a Jnconceivable as the thing is, we are obliged to 
Bast recta here admits of no succession of parts. It has m0 
Ee oss aie uture.. . . God, in the mode of his existence 
peieie Ghia _ We only deny to his consciousness and to his 
iain itations of our own,’’? \ 
ae pore diets underived knowledge—a knowledge which 
Masini a ins 3} which came from no impressions from WIUr 
donoetaedst ie of no reasoning, of no memory, of n0 Ai 
CA rie hence came this knowledge? Thought reels ane 
Reine inde hsb and can only answer, that it is like his 
coir jue ech and original; he knows because he knows 
Aitasiesaes ri ; ie extent—all beings, all possible things, all the 
with all dts eve me the histories of all worlds; the whole universe, 
dis aeleue i nts, from the first dawn of creation through theem 
aumeaess pica this present to his infinite consciousmess 
aaa rand simpler than the simplest percepo™ 


i a 
Gi Writings, Vol. i., pp. 117, 122. 21bid., Vol. i, P: 19% 
*Ibid., Vol. i., p. 203, 
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e testimonies that the doc- 
fall events, past, 
arrogance be 


Having shown by thes 
trine of God’s intuitive knowledge 0 
present and future, cannot without 
assigned to the class of vagaries conjured up by the 
fancy, we proceed with the argument. As has beet 
already remarked, we are entitled to hold as an as- 
sumption, which cannot be legitimately impugned, 
the infinity of the divine knowledge. From this great 
and indisputable datum it is competent to derive 
good and necessary inferences. Let us consider those 
which bear upon the question in hand. 1 

1. The first obvious inference which is derivable 
from this truth, is that the knowledge of God is with- 
out limit, It is illimitable and all-compreliendig: 
Commensurate with infinite Being, it is where that 
Being is, and like it is from eternity to eternity. In 
a word, it is omniscience. If now it be concede 
that future, contingent events are possible, it follows 
necessarily that they are embraced within the wt 
of the divine knowledge. The only ghee 

ground upon which it can be denied that they i} 

within it, is that they are impossible. It is nite 

that God cannot know an impossibility a8 28 actuality. 

In order, then, to show that God cannot know te 

contingent events, it must be proved that they Ha i 
the category of impossibilities. How will pe iD rf 
tempted? Let us suppose that an imposs! ili y i 
defined to be that, the non-existence of which if exis 

H sxistent, i1m- 


ent, : ich if non-€ 
, or the existence of whic eee exist he 


plies a contradiction. ‘To illustrate: q 
is eternal, fora God not eternal would be 10 8 
xist is to Say that O* 


To say that he may cease to € 


radiction. 
eternal and yet not eternal; W 


hich is a cont 
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St . : 
to ater oe impossible that God should cease 
fact Ree abe a past fact should cease to be a past 
possible that i ous It is, therefore im- 
have been. Ii a which has been should not 
of that ck ny cases, to affirm non-existence 
tion, and is Shiv or has existed is a contradic 
other class of ad atat an impossteliie Take the 
a contradictior sais to say that God can lie involves 
he be not uk: I or if he be God he is truth. If 
he can lie, is ih 1e is not God. ‘To say, then, that 
existence of ls ine Ent he is and is not God. ‘The 
possible, ehood in the Deity is, therefore, im- 
Tf, then, : 
contingent sa said that the existence of future, 
that their Bee 1s impossible, it must be showt 
are confident i involves a contradiction. We 
not answer to ae pe cannot be done, It will 
cannot be Sails empt it by showing that an event 
1 necessary and contingent, ‘That is 


true; but it wi 

3 but it will : 

are necessary pais: once rejoined that some events — 
some contingent; and that the con b 


tradiction only emerges 
is mad j of 

: the subject of t] 
tl 


when one and the same event 
Tound be taken tl lese affirmations. Should the 
lat consequentl hat all events are necessary, and 
say that any it it would imply a contradiction 10 
Proof of the asse Ten oitel we again demand the 
circle which a, | i that all are necessary, THE 
fice. It will Pa ; teady been exposed will not sul- 
by necessary ca ii 0 to prove the necessity of evens 
necessary ase and the necessity of causes by 
than that, we d S$; and if there be any better proof 
Let wwaald © not know of its existence. ft 
Ppose that an impossibility is defined 0 
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he that, the existence of which is inconceivable. As, 


then, it may be argued, the existence of contingent 


events is inconceivable, it may be affirmed to be 1m- 


possible. But what proof can be furnished of the in- 


conceivability of contingent events? Not only ate 
they conceivable, but their existence 1s stoutly matu- 
tained, Perhaps the majority of men would say that 
they are conscious of performing some acts which are 
contingent—that is, acts which they may or may not 
perform, 

Let us suppose that an impossibility is defined to 
be that, which even the power of God cannot actual- 
ize. Which of the sons of men would be so bold as 
to assert that the power of God cannot create a Cove 
tingent cause, that is, a cause capable of contingent 


action? ‘Take any view, then, of the nature a ai 
possibilites, and it cannot be proved that continent 
events fall into that category: Bat if-aota 84 ea 
must be admitted to be possible, slag pail 
difference as tO this argt- 
e possible they 


t events ar 
nally known by one 


ing term future makes 20 
ment. If future, continge? 
must, if ever actualized, be eter 
who is confessedly omniscient. by 
; F derived 

2. The second inference which may bi st is not 
from the infinity of God’s knowledge 1) that i bg 


susceptible of change: it is a stable and ae 
intuition. Every hypothesis besides the one ih 
the supposition’, that 


consideration proceeds om 

divine mind vapprehends future events only ed 
strictly by foreknowledge: ” he Necessitana | 
true, applies the term intuitive to that aaah and 
but we have seen that it is employed loosely 
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figuratively. We do not deny that, if his hypothesis 
were true, the foreknowledge of God would be at- 
tended with absolute certainty. A prescience founded 
upon the divine purpose to produce events could 
aig teas than infallible. But while that must 
be admitted, it is also clear that the apprehension 
of future events would be by anticipation and not 
bya strict intuition. It is evident that the same 
holds with teference to the hypothesis, which profes 
sedly exhibits the divine prescience as implying ideal 
tepresentations of the future. i 
So aap een from these views of the mode 
called piace ivine intelligence apprehends what are 
ethedlataus esha which during a certain 
toa suatielades ie had no actual existence in relation 
ally occur, th vs time—that when those events actt- 
viously a ? s x oreknowledge by which they were pte- 
ti ebbioe tates a must give way to intuitive of 
ring, is pikes De The event then, as occult 
eotideatientty., lately before the divine mind, and is 
known. iit longer foreknown, but immediately 
that when ie follows also from these hypotheses, 
poral order, th Ps becomes a past event, in a tem 
3 ehasiuteione i e ivine knowledge of it must undergo 
to memor: he intuitive or presentative knowledge 
of the divine k ere, then, are changes in the modes 
edge to pres Howlesge—a change from foreknowl- 
tive Hine knowledge, and from presenta 
memory, es: to the Tepresentative knowledge of 
every instant of a changes in events are occurring at 
ena of jateteis Lapipy changes in the mental phenom- 
phenom hs beings, changes in the material 
ena of physical systems, the knowledge of 
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i es- 
the Deity is represented as passing through isn 


ponding changes at every moment of time. hiiies 
ate several ways in which it is supposable t : He 
Necessitarian may attempt to destroy the force 0 


consideration. is 

First, He may contend that he represents the Dae : 
edge of God as ‘‘one, perfect unalterable Rin 
all events, past, present, and future. But it be 


him to show how such an alteration in the penn 
the divine knowledge, as is necessitated by poker 
tion, can be adjusted to the notion of an ual oo 
intuition, He certainly holds that there was iS dt 
of duration in which the divine esinee serena 
was simply prescience, for he grotinds Hee etiod in 
prehension of future events, during a ae of 
which as yet no creatures existed, in t ne at 
God to produce them. He could not tively or by 
period have known them either presentative’y 


i the doctrine 
i according to 3 
memory. ‘There is, then, Syne prescience 


of the Necessitarian, au alteratio t is actually 
to presentative knowledge when the re ieeiadioe to 
produced and is existing, and a sacs anne past. 
retrospective knowledge when the ore inconsistent 
His position, consequently, appeats ni 
with itself, ‘The divine knowle 
conceived by us to be alterable and | e unalterable 
unalterable. If he affirm that ¢ change 
view, he must admit that it nto e its modes 
modes, Tf he-concede that it does chang andon his 
and is not simply presentative, + tuition. 
Whimicc due ae is one, unalterable intuition 
Secondly, The Necessitaria 
the transition of the divine 
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knowledge to presentative knowledge and then to 
memory, the certainty of the knowledge is not affected 
by this change of modes, since it is founded upon 


God’s infallible purpose, 


That may be so, but the 


question is not now as to the certainty, but as to the 


unity, of the divine knowledge. Is it one, perfect, 


infinite intuition? We hold that it is, and we neces 


sarily infer that, strictly speaking, it cannot be said 


to pass through successive stages of development. 


Does the Necessitarian admit its unity as an infinite 


intuition? How, then, can he hold that it is fore 
knowledge, intuition and memory? Does he deny 
that it is thus distributable ? How, then, can he re 
fuse to hold that it is strictly intuitive or presentative? 
For there is no other conceivable alternative. It cai- 
not be characterized by unity as representative, for 
the simple reason, that it must to some extent be 
presentative, and to that ‘extent cannot possibly be 
Tepresentative, 

Thirdly, It may be said that as the divine power 
may exist in different modes, and may be exerted im 
different acts, and yet remain one and the same, the 
like may be true of the divine knowledge. It has al- 
ready, in this discussion, been shown that although 
it 1s conceivable that the divine power, albeit charac 
terized by unity, may be distinguished into quiescent 
and active, the same distinction cannot be predicated 
of the divine knowledge. All that God can do he 
may not please to perform; but all that God can know 
he eternally and perfectly knows. Not actually toe 
creise all power is not to be weak; but not actually 
to know is to be ignorant, A partial exercise 
power is consistent with omnipotence, but 4 partial 


‘ 
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exercise of intelligence or, what is the ae 
a partial knowledge, jis inconsistent ee exer- 
Fourthly, It may be urged that as di Bt 
cises of God’s creative power constitute new * antic 
between himself and the things created, Oe af 
edge may exist in correspondingly ve foreknowledge; 
relation to a thing not yet created, as es sledge; to 
to a thing just created, as presentative aa we 
athing created in the past, as memory: osition’ it 4s 
reply: In the first place, upom this) suPr} asses, and 
conceded that the divine ih ee eee 
passes in time, through the anaaine pint 
knowledge, intuition and memory; oe vustdon of 62 
mission can be reconciled with ie ee In the 
infinite intuition, it is impossible Ne strictly. 
second place, an eternal ian eters Aa 
speaking, of a future event being oa ait eternal 
eternal presentative knowledge Fe 4. For how 
memory of the same event are ss foreknown, Pte 
cau an event be, strictly spealeiney WN'o forek iow 
sentatively known, and remembere sng, to know it 
it is to suppose it not Laslquinegeaanmens to Te- 
presentatively is to suppose 1 oe 


; F curred, but 
member it is to suppose it a5 ra 
not now existent. But if forekuo 


e exclude the 
4 d to th : f 
other forms of knowledge 1" ate das not infinite 
jects, God’s knowledge is represen! t answer to this 
and immutable, It is not 4 sane ee equivalent 
to say, that the divine foreknow (ea hat may 
to presentative knowledge and ipa infallibility are 
be true, so far as its certainty 20 
y 


re 
knowledge 4 
concerned; but the modes sib will occut 3 not 
different, ‘To foreknow that events 
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the same as to know that they are occurring or that 
they have occurred. ‘To foreknow that they wall be 
present or past is not to know them as present or past 
Either it must be held that the divine knowledge is 
one infinite intuition and therefore it does not change 
as to mode, or that it does change as to mode, and 
therefore it is not one infinite intuition. It would 
appear to be incompetent to say, that it is one infinite 
intuition and also changeable as to mode. In the 
third place, it has been observed by a profound 
thinker that “knowledge, in general, is a relation 
between the subject knowing and the object known.” 
If this be allowed, it follows from the view we ate 
opposing that since new exercises of God’s power 
create not only new relations of being but new cog- 
nitive relations, they create new knowledges, for 
knowledge is a relation, And then it would appear 
to be a necessary inference, that God’s knowledge 
gtows in Correspondence with each successive exet- 
cise of God’s power. But the increase of the divine 
knowledge by successive additions is contradictory to 
the admitted assumption of its infinity. ‘To say that 
it is susceptible of increase is to say that it is finite 
Even, then, if it be conceded that new telations of 
emistence are created by’ new exercises of! Goa” 
power, that fact would not prove the creation of new 
relations of knowledge, or, what is the same thing, 
new knowledges, 
God’s knowledge must be contemplated as at 
eternal and immutable relation. ‘To say that in one 
period of eternity it is relation to the future, and im 
another period a telation to the present, and in still 
another a relation to the past, is to say that one kind 


eee 81 
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i jon, OF, 
of relation is added to another kind of relation, or, 


° ge 1S 
what is tantamount to this, one kind of Gewese 
added to another kind of knowledge, — Peser ee 
fore in the first period the divine viet y But 
complete and in the other periods i empiternally, 
as this accretion must continue to go a - es ju the 
there would be an everlasting scale of deg? 

ivine knowledge. itself. 
. erie. ae knowledge are al age of 
If, then, in correspondence with Nha eS hare 
power there are successive acts 0 sty and immu 
are successive knowledges, aud PS te i given up. 
tability of the divine knowledge mu conceded. Tf, 
But its unity and immutayey el eangs from 
consequently, changes are denie neal to memory, 
Prescience to intuition, from sale prescience, 
God’s knowledge must unify what e are the same 
intuition and memory. In him he attribute the 
telation; in us they are different, While there 
difference which is only 1 d_ his, 
is some analogy between Our *” 
there is ine eee the cima 
finiteness of ours, Never can Wy 
that he is an Infinite Being. snfinit 
To this argument from the : following obj 
knowledge to its immutability : i the infinity of *” 
may be offered: All theists adm! d yet it 
divine will and infer its 1mm f 
would seem to be necessary to conls 


sive acts of creation the will ‘vill to create iS not 
new determinative modes. For f eating. Now may 
the same as to mode with 4 will enowledge? Grant 
not the same be true of the divine’ 
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its infinity and infer, if you will, its immutability, 
and nevertheless, it may exist in different modes, It 
would be a proof of either ignorance or presumption 
not to admit that the subject is encompassed with 
difficulties, which are perhaps insoluble to specula- 
tion in the present sphere of being. How to reconcile 
in thought the immutability of God with the succes: 
Sive exercises of his creative power, it may not consist 
with the limits of our faculties to perceive. It may, 
however, be observed that the Pantheistic difficulty, 
which has been mentioned, is offset and checked by 
considerations of an obvious character growing out of 
the scheme of ‘Theism, 

First, On the supposition that God eternally deter- 
mined to put forth creative acts, he would not! be im- 
mutable if he did not execute that determination. 
The very acts which the Pantheist represents as evi- 
dences of mutability are proofs of immutability. Not 
to create would be to change—to change the decretive 
purposes themselves of the divine will. ‘That would 
be change in the Most objectionable form. We must 
hold, therefore, in accordance with the assumptions 
of Theism, that God is immutable in the exercises 
of creative Power. It is not perfectly certain that 
the divine will in creating passes from one mode to 
another; the subject is one upon which we cannot 
dogmatize; but it is perfectly certain that God mati 
fests his immutability by the exectition of his decree 
to create. If, indeed, it be so that there is a differ 
ence in mode between a will to create and a will 
creating, and that mutability in some sense must be 


inferred, then that mutability is alike the effect and 
the proof of immutability, 
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Secondly, God is essentially an active air nists 
immutability must, therefore, be held in suc! Beiiia 
as not to exclude his activity. The oe ae of 
immutability does not imply that he is in ci eh 

: ; “a contrary He at 
eternal inoperativeness. On the ‘¢ will, While, 
and the very seat of activity is im his w rtaitt sense 
therefore, the divine will is one and re activity it 
immutable, yet since it expresses itselt 1 ts argues a 
is immutably active. If a difference ™ ti e are the 
difference in determinative modes, as fad is un 
manifestations of an eternal Leas seu The 
changeable in these pre-determined hc, infers a 
manifoldness of his operations m ne is 
manifold energy resident eternally aah aii of the 
teally is no proof of change. qian ves the want 
eternal activity of God. It no more Ane in the 
of immutability than the personal a ‘dahag is clear? 
Godhead prove a want of unity, One in the modes 
if to create is held to involve enue his immuta- 
of Gods will, which is Garmin staet bey then as 
bility, and there be no third supp 1 the two cou- 
Theists we are bound to elect betwee! n, We must 
tradictories. ‘There can be 10 jac t creation in- 
affirm God’s immutability and deny ie other hand, 
volves the change of his will. If, it God’s immuta- 
while holding fast to the apres changes in the 
bility, we are constrained to bagi h are not coll- 
determinative modes of his will, whte are in 
tradictory to that fundamental 
Some way capable of adjustmen 
mit the existence of changes W is 
hess or imperfection, but are iit 
finite perfection of the divine nature 


doctrine, but 
t to it, we simply i 
hich imply no wee 
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but to hold that God is not merely a substance til 
cause? ‘I'o say that he is the first cause is to say (hat 
his will originates being, and to find in all secutitl 
causes adumbrations of that primal causality that lis 
its fountain in his eternal bosom. 

It is only by holding that God is a cause and there 
fore active, that we are able to maintain his immiil 
bility. For, denying his causality, we are shut lift 
to the necessity of affirming that he is simply suly 
stance, and then we must admit that the universe sii 
all its fluctuating properties are phenomenal chanjey 
of the divine substance. Its very law would be milily 
ability. But, affirming his causality, we ascribe (how 
changes to his will, while his essence remains slillf 
and unchanged. ‘To swing to the other extreme ani 
say that he is merely cause, is to contradict the inti) 
tions of the human mind, which demand a person 
essence as the reason for the existence of a calim 
will. ‘Io substitute mere will for that essence in 
destroy the only ground upon which we can fori Ally 
notion of God’s nature, namely, the analogy of ot 
own nature to his. For assuredly we believe that oi 
whole essence is not exhaustively contained in OF 
wills. And, further, if God’s will is not blind aint 
irrational, he must also possess intelligence; ili! 
human reason cannot be satisfied, without posttlil 
‘ing a substance which is the bond of unity to atti) 
utes so distinct as intelligence and will. By (lt 
road also we are conducted to the conclusion alveath 
stated, that if changes are imputed to the modes 
the divine will, they must be conceived as al oli 
effects and proofs of God’s immutability. 


But if it be supposed, that there may be changes WP 
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ie modes of the divine will which in some inscrut- 
ble way are reconcilable with the divine immutabil- 
ily, it does not follow that there may be analogous 
hanges in the modes of the divine intelligence which 
flay consist with God’s unchangeableness. Let us 
iideavor to get a clear apprehension of this analogy. 
If must, in the first instance, be conceived as existing 
tween the divine will and the divine intelligence. 
[hose are the terms which are first compared. Next, 
{there be any point in the analogy, it must be con- 
@mplated as lying between the potentiality residing 
ii the divine will and a capacity to know belonging 
) the divine intelligence. As the potentiality may 
je determined to different exercises of power, so the 
ipacity to know may be developed into different 
howledges. As potentiality passes into active power, 
5 the capacity to know passes into actual knowledge; 
iid as effects, the results of exercised power, may 
iffer from each other, so may knowledges, the re- 
iilts of exercised capacity to know. ‘The*modes of 
hie divine will—what are they but specific determina- 
ons of potentiality? According to the analogy, 
len, the modes of the divine intelligence are specific 
terminations of the capacity for knowledge. But— 
In the first place, there cannot, as has already been 
hown, be supposed in the divine intelligence a mere 


hie divine will. Potentiality, or unexercised power, 


Nay consist with omnipotence, but an unexercised 


(pacity to know cannot consist with oimniiscience. 
Jnipotence is the power to produce all things—om- 


Niscieuce is not the power to know all things: it is 
te knowledge of them. Mere potential knowledge 


25 


{pacity to know, analogous to mere potentiality in’ 
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is actual ignorance. ‘To assume, therefore, that there 
is such a thing in God as mere potential knowledge 
is to suppose him actually ignorant. ‘The analogy 
breaks down at its most vital point. ‘There are uo 
modes of the divine intelligence answering to modes 
of the divine will, 

In the second place, while the power of God, as an 
attribute, is commensurate with his being, his power 
as exercised is not. ’I'o suppose otherwise is to pack 
immensity with the products of his power, to make 
the created universe infinite. If time and all its 
measures began, the creative power of God was not 
eternally exercised. His power as exercised, conse 
quently, is not coincident with his being. It has 
been manifested in finite modes, ‘The same is not 
true of God’s knowledge, It is commensurate with 
his being. ‘T'o say that it is not is to say that, as toa 
part of his being, he is ignorant, ‘This is to affirm 
that his knowledge ig not infinite, which is to col 
tradict our fundamental and indisputable assumption. 
If it be said that we are confounding intelligence 
with knowledge, we reply that although logically we 
may conceive a difference between them, they cannot, 
in the case of an infinite being, be actually disjoined. 
What is the divine intelligence but omniscience? 
God's intelligence is as infinite as his being, so must 
be his knowledge. While, therefore, it is possible 
predicate different modes and even degrees of the & 
ercise of his power, it would seem tg, be impossible 
affirm the same.of his knowledge. It passes nob, xe 
his will—if indeed that be so—through differing 


successive modes, nor, like his power, through differ 


ing and successive degrees of exercise, but 18 0m 
: 
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eternal, immutable intuition, collecting into unity 
what the finite mind is obliged to conceive as fore- 
knowledge, intuition and memory. 

In a previous part of these discussions, it was 
shown, on theological grounds, that there are not 
only necessary causes and their appropriate effects, 
necessary events, but that there are also contingent 
catises and consequently contingent events. It has 
farther been shown on rational grounds, that eins 
tingent events are not in the category of impossibil- 
ities, but as they must be admitted to be possible, 
they are contained within the scope of a knowledge 
which is confessedly infinite and therefore all-com- 
prehending. And it has now been shown by oe 
special line of argument last developed, that as God b 
knowledge is an infinite and unchanging intuition, it 
cannot be limited to the specific mode of fore-know- 


ledge, even with reference to future events; that, 


Strictly speaking, it undergoes 00 transition from 
dge, and from intuitive 


prescience to intuitive knowle ; 
knowledge to memory, but abides steadfastly in ar 
eternal mode; and that therefore, if contingent eres 
ate conceded to be possible, they must be include 
in the illimitable sweep of this transcendent i 
ledge. In themselves uncertain until the wus 
accomplishment, and consequently ltt pent 
calculable by finite, uninspired intelligence, nih a : 
absolutely certain to a cognition which is at ont 
equivalent to immediateskitowledge from eternity 0 
eternity, « Ny : 
3. The third and last inferenc 
tive from the admitted infinity of Go 
is that it cannot be conceived as subjec 


e which we shall de- 
d’s knowledge 
t to the limits 
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of time. That the limits of space, or, more properly 
speaking, of place, are not applicable to it, will not 
be disputed by any Theist, and, therefore, it is need- 
less to emphasize that inference. Of course, whatever 
exists in space is an object of intuitive knowledge to 
an omnipresent intelligence. He is under no neces- 
sity to travel from world to world, and from system to 
system, in order to know them. ‘To him there is no 
reliance upon the testimony of observers, no distances 
to be traversed, no change from the ideal anticipa- 
tions by imagination of non-presented objects to the 
immediate knowledge of presentation, and then to 
the representations of memory. No existence in the 
countless tenantry of space ever passes out of im- 
mediate relation to his being, and wherever he is he 
knows. From the universe as a grand totality dowt 
through all grades of existence to the infinitesimal 
atom, everything that is, is naked and open to the 
sleepless and all-embracing eye of the great I AM. 
He is, not only where all creatures are, but where 10 
creature ever has been, where no creature is, and 10 
Creature ever will be. Vast as the universe is, it 18 
but as an island encompassed by the ocean of Gods 
being, which is illimitably beyond it on every side: 
As, therefore, all created being is here present t0 
God, he intuitively knows it, As there are no local 
pestle his being, so there are none to his know- 
ledge. He may please to manifest his presence more 
Signally in one place than another ; his glory shines 
forth with a peculiar effulgence in heaven, the seat 
of Christ’s mediatorial Person, the rendezvous of holy 


being; but, so far as his essence is concerned, he 
no more, and he knows 


no more, in one place that 
another. 
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All this will be conceded by the Theist. ae . 
nies to God’s being and to his knowledge the sip 
tions imposed by place. As all being atin i is 
which continues to be, is here present to cs t 
admitted that he has intuitive knowledge : * me 
a difficulty is raised when it is maintaine night 
God’s being and his knowledge are lies eect 
with infinite duration, they are exempt from the i 
tations of time. As events are first future, Cunae 
ally occur, and then vanish into the amie God and 
that ¢hey are not always 707 esi scales 
therefore cannot, as future and past, be nae as 
known even by him. They can be only au whether 
actually occurring. ‘The question, a of God’s 
we are warranted to infer from the weal of place, 
knowledge, that as it is free from the ince auee 
it is also free from the limits of time hich compels 
something in the nature of the case ae affirmation 
Us to except from infinite awe ecessitates the 
of exemption from time-limits, 4” «corresponding 
belief that it passes through changes son of events? 
with the changes of a temporal spur in with the 

In considering this difficulty, Lith ai God's 
being of God. No Theist denies its aie to eter- 
being is eternal; not advancing pies tto an eternity 
nity, from an eternity conceived as Pas telligence cal 
conceived as to come. ‘The human ei whole. It is 
not think eternity as one undivide fe it as divided 
constrained by its limitations t0 thin 


: le 
¢ «to an eternity ¢ a7? 
into sections by the present, into ‘And God im his 


ante and an eternity a parte post ¢ of his eternal be- 
Word employs such representation capacities. 


ble 
ing in order to adapt himself to out fee 
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-vlooeariteg that which we call the present? While 
present Sbieh de geen age sive 
; ansient as itself. i 
Speak, like a vertical plane or partition betwee 
past and the future, ever receding fi 
sliding onward to tl t aS ot the one and 
Mitih eats ne other, moving with our shifting 
ap ra oi through the changes of a tempotal 
anes ine he consequence is, that to us the past 
What.we ie and the future ever diminishing: 
is in turn tran Ebi the future, as it becoines present, 
our being is CR <i to the past. ‘The reason is plain: 
nal, and ‘rele a changing quantity; it is not eter 
from the past; ore not unsuccessive. It comes away 
time. It ants mn isnot up to the future. Its law is 
ing in and ce conceived by us except as exist- 
true, but ithmo vat by time. It is immortal, itis 
although it cea is not eternity. It begins, and 
reach a point of sia; have an end, it will never 
eternity there of duration between which and God's 
will be no aialhien not be an impassable chasm. It 
tion, when it shall h Rpphonisth tion itn trea aa 
reaches of being, th lave passed through immeasurable 
you may into ie Pas whet it began. Project it as 
lie the unappr : anon future, and beyond it must 
began eternhe snnable eternity of God. Before ® 
gression et y 1s, through all its never ceasitig pro 
: ernity is, and b ‘ | : 
ance in the future, nd beyond its possible comtint® 
succession of ee eternity is. ‘The whole boundless 
sitist ebailituee mortal being—its immortal historys 
Time-limits fia in relation to God’s eternity: 
sion, cannot be cua the limits imposed by succes 
being, even th ceived as separable from crea 
ough it be immortal. ‘That is but to54Y 
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that it is not eternal, ‘Tous, in another state than the 
ist than those 


present, other measures of time may eX! 
by which our sublunary succession is marked, but 
some measures of time there must be, since succession 
itself will continue. ‘Time as now marked, time as the 
condition of this mundane state, will cease, for the 


state itself will terminate; but that super-mundane 
existence which will follow it will be characterize 


by the flow of change and succession. Cycles may _ 
stibstituted for moments, but eycles are elements oF 


temporal notation. 

But to God’s being there can 
past. Duration is his eternity, 
time, surrounds it, and infinitel 
after it, as space which may be, 
another name for the immensity © ; 
contains every atom and every world, 
every side (llimitably beyond the universal system of 
worlds, 

There are two respects im 


be no future and no 
which includes all 


which our being is not 
poraneous with it, In 
is a great section of temporal 


scious history. In regard to 
fatal succession W' 
mony, either human of div 
when the first man committe +. the inspired 
We were not observers of it We penis 7, us the 
testimony of the Scriptures, which delivers * 

fact. Ir nd place, " 

Be 
conscious being begats which occurred ot 
our cognitive faculties, and was i 


ine. 
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tuitively known by us. But our being has come 
away from the points in duration at which the steps 


of that succession took place. We are not now where 


we once were. Our being is limited to the present. 
In neither of these respects, then, is our finite being 
back to the past. Strictly speaking, we can neither 
be said to have intuitive knowledge of the events 
which antedated our birth nor of those which suc- 
ceeded it, were once in presentative relation to us, and 
have now to us become facts of our own past expeti- 
ence. We have only an historical knowledge of 
antenatal events, and a representative knowledge by 
memory of past presentatively apprehended events. 

‘ God’s knowledge is not thus limited and condi- 
tioned. His being antedated all temporal succession, 
and is concurrent with it in all the stages of its pro- 
gression. Having been before all events, it is where 
and when all events occur, and is back to those 
periods of duration which we denominate past. It 
has no beginning and no recession. It eternally 
abides one and the same. As God’s knowledge is 
commensurate with his being, reaching with it back 
to the past, and continuing with its stable existence 
as a stable intuition, there can be, from necessity, 10 
reliance with him upon testimony. ‘That sort of 
knowledge of the past it is impossible to ascribe 1 
him, The whole procession of events is in his presence 
and under his eye. We have some faint analogy 
this in our own limited experience. Were we si 
tioned at a window, viewing a procession moving bys 
the whole extent of which is within the scope of vis: 
ion, there would be successive steps in its advate% 
but each step would be observable, so that the move 
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ment of every platoon, as well as the progression of 


the whole column, would be intuitively known. 3 
must it be with God in relation to the procession © 
events, Each and all are immediately ness pierre 
Neither is the first step nor that which will be 9 
in the remotest future beyond the scope of his aii . 
His glance sweeps the whole field and takes ae AG 
whole panorama. He is stationed at no aero 
view, looks not merely from his throne eS a aaa 
place of observation; he is with, in, pee Le 
every element in the endless column 0 back to, 
God's being and his knowledge, then, a ; finitely 
and infinitely beyond, the past, UP (nies 
beyond, the future. a 
So much must be conce t 
by every Theist. But it will be urged nem 
events have vanished into non-existence yr can 
events are not yet in existence. iste jenown? 
things which do not exist’ be cate at in con- 
How, we are not able to construe 1” sla nee 
sequence of the limits upon our een knowl- 
But holding the great datum of God’ ih his knowl- 
edge, and the legitimate inference sta believe the 
edge is an unchanging intuition, We an e may make 
fact. And in justification of this ge can which 
the humble attempt to remove the di : nie 
our defective powers of conception veri an event 
First, It will be admitted that w t, has actu- 
which, as to a temporal succession, an by him 
ally occurred, it was presentatively mediate tela- 
whose being and knowledge were ore not suscep- 
tion to it, But the divine knowle of to be more a 
tible of degrees, It cannot be affirm 


ed to infinite knowledge 
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less distinct, more distinct when the object is presen- 
tatively apprehended, less distinct when it is recalled 
in memory. Whatever it was, it is; whatever itis, it 
continues to be, Finite knowledge varies in its 
vividness and strength, for obvious reasons, Infinite 
knowledge is unvarying and constant. ‘The same 
perfect knowledge, therefore, which God has of an 
event when it is actually occurring, he must always 
have; otherwise it would, like ours, become less pet 
fect and fade more and more into indistinctuess. But 
this cannot be affirmed of an infinite knowledge, 
which must always be as perfect as it ever was. It 
#s eternally perfect. Although, consequently, we 
cannot conceive the knowledge of an event as continu 
ing to be presentative when the event is past, and 
our representative knowledge of it in memory may 
increase in indistinctness, we are obliged to delieve 
that the clearness, distinctness, perfection of the 
divine presentative knowledge abide without undet- 
Soing similar changes, Whether or not we cal 
Strictly and technically denominate it presentative 
knowledge when the event expires, it retains all the 
clearness and strength of that kind of knowledge 
The relation of the event changes, God’s knowledge 
’s immutably the same, Adam’s act in eating the 
forbidden fruit is now past, as an element of succes 
sion in time. When it was actually occurring it was 
im immediate relation to God’s being and knowledge 
and was, in the strictest sense, presentatively knowm 
But that knowledge is now the same in degree of 


perfection and so must continue to be forever. It 8 — 


as perfect as if Adam had continued to eat the fruit 


and were eating it now. God’s knowledge omee } 
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presentative must have the perfection of presentative 
knowledge forever. 

If we could suppose that the 
sixty years of age could have remained what a “ 
thirty and during the intervening period, ae 4 that 
thoughts, impressions, knowledge ee of any 
time continuing exactly what they were sits s are 
change of clearness, distinctness and ema ihe a 
would have in this finite case some pation and 
must actually obtain in the case psouebats sin hu 
unchangeable God. There are, £00, anes aed 
man experience which serve to throw oa he events 
this subject of God’s perfect kawwiedse. happens 
which we designate as past. Saati. en is sup- 
that at the moment of death, or when iain of the 
posed to be just at hand, without the reg Hi 
law of association, but through some zohe faculties, 
fluence which precternaturally exalts hich tran- 
which sublimates them into an energy Ki of life are 
scends all ordinary experience; the neem forgotten! 
suddenly and vividly conjured bee eae icture bril- 
past, and grouped into the unity ak a freshness 
liantly illuminated and stamped ne facts have been 
and power of original intuition. Suc ity which does 
tecorded, and vouched for by author! ‘ahah tells us 
uot admit of being discredited. De Qu eracity”” and 
that a lady ‘‘of the most scrupulous V ly life been 
“religious to asceticism,” who ae ie him the 
tescued from drowning, communicate jen she was 
following account of her cad ane expande 
Siuking in the water: “A mighty * ve twinkling of 
within her brain, In a moment, in He DMN tied 
an eye, every act, every: desig of her P 


he being of a man at 
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atraying themselves not as a succession, but 
ieee fee Be enh een 
‘iene her life backwards into the shades of 
bi thea ter hee celestial vision upon the brain, 
Bice tc . nsciousness became omnipresent at one 
os cnteneits feature in the infinite review.’* If 
can venture a are possible to a human mind, who 
succession of “A to God a knowledge of the whole 
But, to tive estan « Hs aes cbealyt 2 in 
been pursuing: ne of argument which we have 
on eating be admitted that we may have 
to us, then occu nah an event which was once future 
became past, Th under our observation, and thet 
event was to us ie day before yesterday a certain 
our eyes, to-day it ure, yesterday it happened under 
now know it as ese past. ‘Though once future we 
absolute certaint Me SRC teris neat it with 
is a good iter et us take Adam’s sin again: it 
cussion is ¢ » a8 about it our whole previous dis- 
could God si paiata How—was the question— 
determine uted Adam's sin if he did not pre 
1S past. We know t1 ed. It is not future to us, it 
according to our lat it was a fact. Now granted, 
currence future EP agy that it was before its oc 
immediate relati © God, it was, when occurring, it 
and was pres ton to God’s being and knowledge; 
we ask, Paleo oreing known by him. Was God, 
that he was not omnis where we now are? To say 
were from eternj 0 say that he is not eternal. If he 
tity where we now are, he must have 


* 
Sequel to The Confessions, etc. 
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1 what we now know—he must have 
known the past fact of Adam’s sin; and he must have 
known it with all the clearness and certainty with 
which the event was presentatively apprehended. 
There was eternity stretching before Adam’s sin and 
an eternity stretching beyond it So that while it 
was future in the sense that there was eternity before 
its occurrence, still to an eternal Being it could not 
have been only future, but must to him also be pik 
ally known as having occurred. Was God sacainin 
in the eternity beyond the sin? We cannot resist 7 
belief that an eternal and omniscient Being ci 
possess a knowledge of events which brings into pk 
foreknowledge, intuition and memory: | He ik 
know them all, so to speak, from an eternity to © ni 
as well as from an eternity past. In the same 1) 
tion he knows them as future, presen 


eternally know 


t and past. The 


re 
resurrection of the dead and the final Judgment @ 
od’s being @ 


to us strictly future, but as G ‘ 
ledge are eternally beyond those oe : tit 
know them in all their phases ie because they 
fut is is imposs1?" pa 
ure. ‘To say that this i fi refine the limits ae 
our finite knowledge. ‘They hav 1 
but an Infinite God may have etern# 
upon them with the certainty a” ‘ecnit 
tive knowledge. We cannot limit God nape i 
preceding events, as we are prone sl must cot- 
do, He is eternally beyond them ON 1 cue tife- 
template them from a whole eternity: at aghich 18 
ere vere ‘naw extent bet fycotties know 
future to us, we would, if we had out vrata ut 
the event as past, as well as expect 12 
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santa side of the future event and slides up 
cle Fa rer ife-time is eternity, and consequently 
karti te ot is future is in another past. If 
Han hing = the future also as past, and the 
ga “ as of it as actually occurring abides 
ipsa eternally knows with perfect certainty 
tua ie nenh nai events. ‘To his knowledge 
ve contingent events: they are all certain to 
an " 

rv Ai ts rt form of the difficulty which may 
Mae wis oh view that remains to be noticed, 
Saiicice a at no being can be brought into ex- 
Si iene in consequence of God’s determination 
siicadionsuds hs Produced, and that there was a period 
iar tena cist ve did not put forth his creative 
Tow ven ricci. production. How, then, cam he 
pea atta tah ing or as having existed before its 
daeipie pretreat Take Adam’s being, for eX 
Wich Mt tet, a period when the creative act 
ites a ies it was not exercised ; how, thet) 
Aeanteascy infinite being have known Adam 4s 
saints ie was created? ‘The true statement of 
peotis ine as be, how could God during the 
doses thane creation haye known hit 
slot thie eucy od’s being and knowledge be ™ 
deoninnietiaan Period, the case is plain: he could 10 
a Fed uta re him as created, than we cat know 
such restrictio : Baeing actually occurred. But ff 

nis possible. What of that period of 


duration 
ucceedi * 
ding Adam’s creation? Was God 10t © 


there bef : Ps 
efore his creation? If so, was he destitute of 


knowledge duri 
bbe 8 uring that period? Is there a part # 
y in which God does not know? 


- ject. It includes the know 
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We must take a distinction here. It is certain that 
had not God decreed to create Adam he would haye 
remained in the category of the possible only; that 
is, God would not have known him as an actual 
being, had he not decreed to make him actual. 
‘That is one thing; but it is another to say that having 
he could not from eternity to 
be created, as having been 
earthly existence, 


purposed to create him, 
eternity know him as to 
created, and as having passed from 
We need not repeat the foregoing line of argument: 
the execution of a divine decree is an event, and what 
has been urged touching God's eternal, intuitive 
knowledge of all events will apply to that kind of 
event, , 

_ It may be said that this is abs 
is absurd in relation to our knowledge; but it may 
not be in relation to the divine knowledge. It is ab- 
surd to say that we can create 4 gnat; but it dann 
absurd to say that God can create systems of worlds. 
Our knowledge is no more a measure of ommiscience 
than our power is of ommipotence Foreknowledge, 
presentative knowledge, memory—these in Bod Rea 
one knowledge, an unsuccessive, eternal, infinite 
intuition, We see no alternative but to accept the 
doctrine of Augustin and other great thinkers, to 
some of whom reference has been made, Shas ape 
divine knowledge is not liable to the conditions and 


limitations of time to which finite knowledge is sub- 
Jedge of 4 temporal suc 
]; itis ommniscience- 
1 does his 


urd. Yea, verily, it 


cession, but is itself supra-tempor@ i 
As God’s being does not develop, 5° neithe 
knowledge. He who cam Says J AM eternally, cat 
also say, I eternally KNOW. 
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That the divi 
undertaken arse indie dge is infinite, we haveot 
sumed. ‘The ae That position has been as- 
argument has ote at ie immediately preceding 
that assumption; 50 tile le the. inte 
comprehendi et hast ivine knowledge is all- 
stable; and — a it is immutable, — 
human knowled is exempt from the limitations of 
Whatever may ves ae spring from place and time. 
which theselinfer thought of the considerations by 
be admitted by a have been supported, it must 
is infinite, and that Sat that the knowledge of God 
Hein isn credéate admission enforces the belief that 
knowledge of th es intuitive. Consequently, his 
first foreknowled tst sin was ‘not, strictly speaking, 
then memory, b = then presentative knowledge 
itself its fabaee a an intuition which included _ 
its past occurren currence, its actual occurrence and 
edge of that sin Be The fact, therefore, of his knowl- 
mination that it not depend upon his predeter- 
nature of the cas. should be committed. From the 
to be, as bein e, he eternally knows every event as 
the th al i rugs as having been, If this be so 
that God could n the Necessitarian is imoguclaaan 
less he had sieges have foreknown the first sin eri 
comes to pass aorta its commission. Nothing 
ae some ing efficient or his permissive 
ede ists sc : ; 
termination; but he ate cca ibe i 


CHAPTER VIII, 


|e us now sum up the results, reached through 


the foregoing discussion, in regard to the Will in 
far as man’s innocent 


its Theological Relations, so 
generate estate, are 


condition, and his fallen, unre 
concerned, 
1, The distinction between the Deliberate Election 
and the Spontaneity of the will has been maintained 
by argument, and supported by profuse quotations 
from the writings of Calvin, and from the Confessions 
of the Reformed Church. The freedom of deliberate 
election is the freedom of the will to determine itself 
to either of two opposing alternatives—the power of 
otherwise determining, and is inconsistent with causal 
necessity, ‘I'he freedom—if, im strictness of speech, it 
can be so designated—of spontaneity js the freedom 
Of the will to do as the man pleases, to pursue his 
inclinations in any one, definite direction, and is el 
is vital to 


sistent with necessity. The distinction is VI 
in the one sphere 


theology, and, as what is true ? 
ny of truth, be 


must, upon the principle of the harmo 
titled to be regarded 45 


true also in the other, is ew 
Vital to philosophy. 
2. In the estate of man’s innocelice, his will pos- 
sessed a self-determining power It had the freedom 
ary alterna- 


of deliberate election betwee the contr 
ty was 


tives of holiness and sin. The moral spontanelty 
ity that was sinful. 


ty there was no moral spoutane 
onsequently, the moral spontaneity of t 
ae (40r) 
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holy. Its habitus was right. So, by his benevolent 
Creator, was man started in his moral probation. He 
was furnished with all ability and every opportunity 
for choosing and maintaining holiness. But it is the 
testimony of all theology, worth the name, that the 
will was mutable. It was not confirmed in holiness. 
The moral spontaneity, although holy, was not fixed, 
was not so determined in the direction of holiness as 
to be beyond the danger of being sacrificed by a wrong 
election of the will, Had man continued obedient to 
God for the time of trial specified in the covenant of 
works, his will would have been confirmed. It 
would have ceased to be mutable, and would have 
been so determined in holiness as to be forever placed 
beyond the contingency of asinful choice, ‘The Fall 
would have become impossible. But the will, thus 
mutable and unconfirmed, consented to yield, in all 
probability, to the solicitation of the blind impulses, 
in themselves legitimate, but wrongly directed to an 
object which God had interdicted, and through them 
to the Satanic temptation which moved them. The 
will freely decided to do the forbidden act, despite 
the trend and protest of man’s holy spontaneity, and 
the plunge into sin and ruin occurred. ‘The choice 
Was not necessitated, either by God’s pre-determina- 
tion, or man’s inherent constitution. It was freely 
made, when it might have been avoided, Hence the 
Justice of the first man’s condemnation; and, as the 
Scriptures unntistakably declare that all men were 
tepresented in him, their federal head, hence, also, 
the justice of the condemnation visited upon the 
whole race for that primal act of disobedience. 
3. In man’s fallen and unregenerate estate, the will 
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has no self-determining power in relation to : bs en 
trasts of holiness and sin. ‘The ae pecan 
sin destroyed man’s holy spontaneity, a ce follow 
in its place, a sinful spontaneity. Nor a eae) 
that, as when man was holy he might ¢ na ig ae 
now that he is sinful he may choose ete it 
nocent man may avoid a crime, oF he aes Ei etrated 
and experience condemnation, but having aes for 
it and having been condemned, it 1s Tks pnaee 
him, by-any effort of his own, to return edsihe ate 
condition. Had man stood in species st its muta 
allotted probation, his will would have a a God's 
bility in a confirmed holiness, ate: his grace. 
justifying sentence and the uci ply confirmed 
But as he fell, his will became immul veil the 
in sin, through God’s condemming ‘aah of cot- 
deprivation of grace, and the active Gat ontaneously 
ruption, ‘The will freely, that 1s psa holi- 
chooses sin, but it is utterly unable: petween the 
ness, ‘The freedom of deliberate election 


‘ longer exists. 
‘ F d holiness 10 P 
alternatives of sin an «established by at act of sill, 


Sinful spontaneity, one ill, ‘The only 
cannot be ainapeel by an act of es , ae of re- 
Possible deliverance from it lies 1" 


to substi- 
demption which is able to destro 8 ‘ holiness. 
tute for it a spontaneity Earn necessitas malt 
Thus, and only thus, may the seen honi. Man, im 
be exchanged for the /elix paste” iritually dead, 
his fallen, unregenerate condition, ei that death, 
and his will can uo more restore Tate grave. 
than a corpse can raise itself ea , is under bond- 
word, the will, in the spiritual spher 


age to sin, 


y it, al 
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B ater oe 
‘d ous athe spiritual sphere, the will of man 
lost all inte tea ie hag by its own fatal act 
ae the merely ree eae eae 
ri ote thet power in deliberately elect- 
for example “ particular sin and another. A man, 
drink and to cat em the same. time be tempted to 
rather than the ae fo He anaY: freely elect to do one 

(2) The will ha ler; but if he do either, he sins, 
tion to things ne So emining POWER ity cela 
things which hay tely external and civil, that is, 
spiritual significa: ©, in themselves considered, no 
sate ics is F For instance, one may choose 
case, nothing 4s ay is taxes to the State, In either 
aie etermined as to his ability in things 

(3) The wi 
ing power ce to some extent, a self-determin- 
profane man ae Pian to merely moral culture. A 
but this would be BEC ose te refrain from blasphemy, 
from all sin es hg nothing as to his power to abstain 
principle Path cay ae taedeliver: himgelt, Saale 

(4) The will . become holy in heart and life. 
self-determinin i unregenerate man has some 
the natural s te PONE in regard to certain acts, in 

_ First, He se 16; ybich tend towards religion. 

ing to the conside ie choose to direct his understand- 

the divine origin of ne o the evidences in favor of 

of the Christian reli ihe Scriptures, and of the truth 

may do, in accord gion, This he ought to do, and 

evidence is the pec with the great maxim, that 

on all hands, that sew of assent. It is admitted, 

perform the peeinaes human reason is competent t0 

claims of a devel function of investigating the 
1 professing to come from God: 
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Secondly, He can freely determine to read and ex- 
amine the Bible. ‘This he has the same natural power 
to do, as he possesses in regard to any philosophical, 
literary or scientific book. 
Thirdly, He can, in the ¢ 
dom, attend upon the ordinances of the Church, and 
hear the preaching of the gospel. He has the same 
ability to do this as he has to stay at home, to go t0 
his place of business, to visit friends, ot to repair to a 


dtinking saloon. 


Fourthly, He can call on 


truth, to reveal to him his teal spiritual condition, 
d to deliver him from 


bondage to sin. He can do this, by virtue 0 the 
Sane power of will as determines him to see 
mation on any subject from am expert OF to appeal to 
aftiend for help under the pressure of temporal af- 
fliction. 
These things, in the natural sphere, the i 
s] 


tate man has power in his owt will to do. , 
therefore, responsible for neglecting to do them, pe 
elf, when charged wit 


will b justify hi 
e unable to justify hims the final bar of 


failure to perform these duties before the bisa 
the Holy Spirit, ordinarily, 
the sinner 


judgment. These things ep 
in his “law-work”? of conviction, incites 
to do, before he actttally converts him, — agi 
being convinced of his sit and misery, i 1 nner 
the case that the sinner, jnstead of at once ” A peel 
ing the commanded duty to pelieve on salt eth 
Saviour, betakes himself to these acts. f nae bak 
just here is, not whether he ought to 0 Rhy 


whether he has power to do them. 
Proved by the fact that many actually do 


they are converted. 


Sin. 


xercise of his natttal free- 


Qod to show him the 
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It is not intended to say that the sinner is not te 


sponsible for the sin of Adam, his federal head and 
representative. He is. ‘I'he inability to do spiritual 
acts, which now characterizes him in his unregener- 
ate condition, is penal, and cannot excuse him for 
not performing those acts, But he is also responsible 
for neglecting to do what, consciously and subject 
ively, he has ability to do; nor can he blame God for 
not doing for him in the spiritual sphere what he 
cannot do, when he will not do in the natural sphere 
what he can do. Upon this point we cite a passage 
from Dr. John Owen, which is as remarkable as it is 
pertinent: 
‘There are some things required of us in a way of 
duty in order unto our regeneration, which are so im 
the power of our own natural abilities as that nothing 
but corrupt prejudices and stubbornness in sinning do 
keep or hinder men from the performance of them. 
And these we may reduce unto two heads:—1. At 
outward attendance unto the dispensation of the word 
of God, with those other external means of grace 
which accompany it or are appointed therein, ‘Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,’ 
Rom. x. 17; that is, it is hearing the word of God 
which is the ordinary means of ingenerating faith im 
the souls of men. ‘This is required of all to whom 
the gospel doth come; and this they are able of 
themselves to do, as well as any other natural or civil 
action. And where men do it not, where they despise 
the word at a distance, yea, where they do it not with 
diligence and choice, it is merely from supine negli- 
gence of spiritual things, carnal security, and co 
tempt of God; which they must answer for. % A 
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the 
ig i 7 i in attendance ol 
diligent antenston of mind, 1 


i ings 
means of grace, to understand and peer 2 
revealed and declared as the mind and w ie 
For this end hath God given men a tens them 
uiderstandings, that they may use igrripnne 
about their duty towards him, accom jie ose he calls 
lation of his mind and will. To this a nis peach 
upon them to remember that they hing herein but 
turn unto him. And there 1s pipe Ee asa 
what is in the liberty and power of she common aids 
ties of our souls, assisted with those eneral. And 
which God affords unto ine ect n attained 
great advantages both may be am ntly apply their 
hereby, Persons, I say, who panes 1 things, as ex 
tational abilities in and about se reaching of it, 
ternally revealed in the word and t i it, and excel 
feienelly attain gree hing aid when he was 
their equals in other things; 4° iat Would men be 
brought up at the feet of oe pice endeavors after 
but as intent and diligent i revealed ina Way 
knowledge in spiritual things, rf rstandings, as they 
Suited unto our capacities and un a other mysteries 
ate to get skill in crafts, sciences with them than 
of life vit would be much eae it of sensuality, 
it is. ane neglect herein also 18 pies of God; all 
spiritual sloth, love of sin, and co’ and actings of the 
of which are the voluntary frames 


to comply with them. nae 
ing them that: 1. ‘The cats nie 
of men in them, is the princip' 4 


409 
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he common means of it; for he will 
y, and give out pledges 
bedience unto his com- 


who attend unto th 
both glorify his word thereb: 
of his approbation of our 0 
mands and institutions.” 
“ Byvery man’s conscien' 
Charles Hodge, ‘‘teaches 


sought the salvation of his sow 
perseverance with which men seek the things of the 


world, and yet failed in his efforts. Every man who 


comes short of eternal life knows that the responsibil- 
It is the natural and 


ity rests upon himself. . « 

actual tendency of a sense of helplessness under a 
burden of evil, to lead to earnest and importunate 
application for relief to Him who is able to afford it, 
and by whom it is offered.’?* 


the ete i 
= en ia fai the souls of the generality of them 
“Phiedis the i. whom the gospel is preached: 
the world, and m ia that light is come into 
because their de iA oved darkness rather than light, 
generality of aban were evil,’ John iii, 19. The 
matter no more ahs full well that they do im this 
Should. All shhe they are ad/e than what they 
hess are far from ih € pretences of inability and weak- 
and they shall be fore They cannot but know here, 
was merely from tl orced to confess hereafter, that it 
the world and si heir own cursed sloth, with love of 
diligent attendan n, that they were diverted from a 
the sedulous ae the means of conversion and 
Complaints fabs agin of their minds about them. 
great part of their hepa themselves will make up a 
diligent use of 0 pal dreadful cry. 2. In the most 
themselves to aaa means, men are not able Y } 
conversion to Gad in unto regeneration, or complete 
ternal work of the i an especial, effectual, in- 
souls. ‘This, See Spirit of grace on their whole 
principally propo Phe the substance of what is 
discourses. ee sed unto confirmation in the ensuing 
arily, God, in rohegi here be insisted on, 3, Ordiir- 
meeteth with Reo dispensation of his grace, 
outward administ sot attend with. diligence aia 
So, I say, ordin tration of the means of it. He’ doth 
despisers and ois in comparison of them who ate ; 
deed, he oe of them. Sometimes, i” 
with and ‘hide ie it were, out of the way to meet 
Saul, taking re nbd unto himself a persecuting 
course of open writs in, and taking him off from, 4 
dispenseth his in and rebellion; but ordinarily he 
peculiar especial grace among them 


ce moreover,” says Dr. 
him that he has never 
| with the sincerity and 


1 Works, Vol. iii, pp. 229-231: On the Spirit, Goold’s Ea. 
1 Syst. Theol., Vol. iii., P. 40 
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PART II. 


THE WILL IN MAN’S REGENERATE, EARTHLY 
ESTATE, AND IN HIS GLORIFIED ESTATE. 


CHAPTER I. 


We pass on now to consider the Will in its Theo- 
logical Relations, in man’s regenerate condition 

on earth, 
_ In the light of the Scriptures—and upon this sub- 
ject we have no other light—we see that the recovery 
of man by the redeeming grace of God from the Fall, 
11 Consequence of which his will is held inexorably 
under bondage to sin, involved the following leading 
elements: 
First, The intervention of a Mediator and Re- 
deemer, divinely authorized to act as a substitute 
for the sinner, to be the medium of his legal and 
spiritual re-union to God, and to produce a righteous- 
ness on the ground of which he may be justified and 
saved, This is realized by the Father’s vocation and 
appointment of the Son to this office, the voluntary 
susception of the great undertaking by the Son, his 
lucarnation, his mediatorial work on earth and in 
heaven by which, as the second Adam representing 
his seed, he obeyed the precept of the Moral Law, 
Satisfied the justice of God by enduring the penalty of 
the Law, rose from the dead, ascended as the justified 

(410) 


hell 


i) 
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Head of his people into the heavenly courts, icons 
virtual pardon for them there, and ever lives, ee 
merciful and faithful High Priest, to catpaee o 
them, to procure the grace of the pabiey! Bp 
impart that grace to them 1m the applicati cae 
those saving benefits which for them he i 
the infinite merit of his obedience unto sii } al 
Secondly, ‘The restoration of sinful sine iss ee 
life and his renewal in holiness, so that. ' sad ie 
partake of the moral image of God bea Pea 
erated by the Fall, and be started ie papi be 
new obedience. ‘This is accomplished ye sate by 
tion, "The Holy Spirit, whose grat ot Oot ession 
the earthly obedience and the eens Seatin 
of Christ, sent by the Father and the ni Aye 
the soul of the sinner a radical aire Mw birt 
the Scriptures, variously represente UE dat th 
atesurrection from the dead, and a ne 
Christ Jesus. y f the sin- 
oi ‘The non-imputation ee ea rieht: 
ner’s guilt, and the acceptance O° : Basi saan 
eous in God’s sight, involving bani in other words, 
with a right and title to eternal life: 


. T. 
ness foreve' 
: ree its : and happ 
his confirmation in holiness mhe sinner being 


This is effected by /ustyfication. A ccepting 
born again of the Holy Ghost, and ace the 
by faith the offer of salvation peagrwe of Christ 
federal, representative, nee Ope a 
is judicially imputed to him is title to 
Baeiaies ewe of his aie ie aerate 
eternal life, He is thus confirms exieY, in the rec- 
subject and servant, beyond continget™” 


' toral regards of God. 
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Fourthly, ‘The formal translation of the new-born 
child from the family of Satan into the family of God, 


and his legal investiture beyond contingency with all 


the rights, immunities and privileges of a son in his 

Father’s house: in other words, the confirmation of 

the regenerate child in God’s fatherly regards forever. 

This is secured by Adoption; which ought not to be 

confounded either with regeneration, or with justifi- 

cation, or with both taken together and contributing 
to it as a joint result. 
Fifthly, The maintenance of the spiritual life the 
principle of which is imparted by regeneration, and 
its development into a permanent séaée of holiness; 
the culture of the holy dispositions radically given in 
the new birth into fixed habits and a godly character: 
in short, the continued determination of the soul by 
gtace in the direction of holiness, /I‘his is achieved 
by Sanctification ; a work of the Holy Spirit by which 
the man is increasingly renewed in the image of God, 
and more and more dies unto sin and lives unto 
tighteousness. It involves habitual repentance for 
sin, and positive growth in grace and in the knowl 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is the 
adaptation of the internal character to the legal rights 
and privileges conferred by justification and adoption. 
Beginning in regeneration, it is consummated il 
glorification, 

The way is now open to consider the effect upot 
the will of these different steps in the process of Te 
demption. 

1. Let us notice the effect produced by the act of 
Regeneration. From the nature of the case and the 
direct testimony of Scripture, it is clear that the site 
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ner is the passive recipient of the regenerating cate 
Previously to it, he is spiritually dead. His ue 
like every other faculty, is devoid of the peace e A 
spiritual life, It cannot, therefore, act spiritually; 


can discharge no spirit a face 
that it concurs with the influenc : z 
is to say that, although spiritually dead, pl ae 
the restitution of its own spiritual life, oe 
plain representations of the Scriptures on ee 
and you admit that the will of the sinner ¢ Rate 
be a co-efficient in his regeneration than A cays 
be in its birth, or a dead man im his Wat faa 
a thing in its creation from iesaaie io 
highly illuminated, the man may — bari ated 
convicting operation of the Holy ae Holi ttnan | 
ation and regeneration are vastly Na every other 
"The will must be quickened, along ey eee 
faculty, Not that anew faculty of ia baipat 
for the old faculty, considered as pitt life 
seoitoved by eta Mina Fakaoopaiuntels faculty. 
is, by regeneration, infused into t See he holy 
It is thus created anew in Christ ve bf Cy pyle 
spontaneity of the will, as well as tha ; 


e vA i t 1S 
he re enerating ac 
uty, was destro ed, but by t 4 


testored. It was not 4 part i i ple 2 
a separable quality which was ost | Sioa 
imparted, When by. the regenerating § pikes 
Spirit it is again communicated, the wi 

becomes capable of choosing holiness, ie 

The effect, then, of regeneration ¥) prio 

holy spontaneity to the will whic Re 
Adams will while he was in sagen ‘ade 
ciple of holiness is incipiently ¢ 
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nature, requiring the elections of the will to develop 
the impulses and dispositions informed by that prin- 
ciple into fixed habits, into a permanent character of 
godliness. ‘There is, however, a very important dif- 
ference between the will of the regenerate man and 
that of Adam, In either case union with God is sup- 
posed; but inthe case of the renewed sinner union 
with God is founded in union with Christ, and union 
with Christ is union with a Federal Head and Repre- 
sentative who has perfectly fulfilled the conditions of 
the Covenant of Works, and in addition has com- 
pletely satisfied the vindicatory justice of God by en- 
during the penalty of the broken law. So that union 
with Christ on the part of the regenerate man is anal- 
ogous to the union with Adam of his descendants on 
the supposition that he had not failed in keeping the 
Covenant of Works, Upon that supposition, the will 
of Adam and the will of each one of his posterity 
would have lost the element of mutability—the vul- 
nerable element in man’s original constitution. 
Union with a federal head who had stood during his 
time of trial, must have entailed this result, The 
union, therefore, of the regenerate man with Christ 
necessarily issues in the destruction of the mutability 
of the will, so far as the man is considered as 1€- 
newed. ‘The will is rendered fixed in its holy spon- 
taneity. It can no more be conceived as electing to 
sin than could the will of one of Adaim’s descendants, 
had Adamasa representative stood in holiness. ‘This 
result would not be secured simply by a restoration of 
spiritual life, glorious as that benefit is, but it 1s 


achieved by the vital connection of the soul with 
Christ. 
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ws are enhanced and more clearly 


illustrated, when we contemplate the poe poate 
will of Justification and Adoplion: e aguveoee 
divine acts are, according to God’s or te i pier 
ditioned upon faith, while ra areal i eas aaa 
sary condition of faith. “We cout i the law.” 
is justified by faith without the destin tt God 
“Being justified by faith, we cal ehnaayras 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, (the right or 
received him, to them gave he a een ane 
privilege) to become the sons of Ot ON the 
that ‘believe on his name” “For y! 3” When, 
children of God by faith in ee in Christ as 
then, a sinner consciously exercises in Wiaatealan 4 
his Substitute and Saviour he = oh mia diyine acts 
he is also adopted. But the effect 0 "hey cou- 
is to confirm in holiness and bal tiiven a me,’says 
fer eternal life. ‘‘He that hein ‘Adam ‘male 
Christ, ‘‘hath everlasting ae ified and confirmed 
tained his obedience and been justine of his posterity 
in his filial relation to God, every, es and happittess; 
would have been confirmed 11 cere therefore an 
that is, would have had an eternal, a 


ant 
: ture of the covenan 
indefectible, life. From the na inself and his 


hi 
“beam pet sce pate been rendered 
posterity, his descendants woul volar nin 
incapable of sin. Otherwise the 


* ould have 
fall would have been before pity eS erga 
been contradictory of his justifieato as their federal 
confirmation, and of theirs in him that their wills 
head and representative. titi jn holiness. 
would have been tendered immust United to 
So must it be with believers ™ 


2. These vie 


Christ. 
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him by regeneration, and consciously united to him by 
faith, they are justified and adopted in him, and 
therefore in him confirmed in holiness and happiness. 
As justified and adopted they are beyond the contin- 
gency of sinning. ‘Their wills, so far as they are 
regenerate, justified and adopted, are rendered immu- 
table in holiness, 

The. terms of the Covenant of Grace require this 
tesult; and it is actually accomplished by the infusion 
into the will of the determining grace of the Holy 
Ghost. Before Adam fell, he had sufficient grace— 
grace sufficient to preserve him from sinning and to 
enable him to stand in holiness. But he had not 
determining grace. Had he possessed it, he could 
not have fallen. Had he stood, he and all his pos- 
terity would have had the infusions of determining 
grace. This would have been a dynamic influence, 
operating subjectively, which would have rendered it 
impossible for them to yield to temptation and break 
with God. That the same is true of those who are 
justified and adopted in Christ, as such, must be in- 
ferred from the analogy of the Covenants, and the in- 
ference is, we think, explicitly sustained by the asser- 
tion of Paul in the seventh chapter of Romans: “So 
then it is no more I that sin, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.’’ ‘The grace of God determines their wills in the 
direction of holiness, The holy spontaneity of the 
renewed will is fixed, ‘Ihe liberty of deliberate elec- 
tion between the Opposing alternatives of holiness and 
sin does not characterize the will of the regenerated, 

justified and adopted man, considered as such. The 
will of the man possesses that freedom of otherwise 
determining, of choosing sin or choosing holiness 
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but not the will of the man as regenerated, ie 
and adopted. In these relations, the on ihe 
firmed in holiness, and iis will immutably 
mined to ‘‘new obedience.’ : 

"This, it is scarcely necessary to remark, amaghei 
of the zwhole nature of the believer 1 Se ee 
it true, he could never sin at all. It has e pa 
to permit the principle of sin to remain 1 igi 
after its union to Christ, except ut ER ‘ ae 
erate infants dying in infancy. He ah 4, Aafirrott 
perfectly sanctify the regenerate adu t ae fii: 
This he does not please to do, unless in ee eee 
in which one dies immediately after cn uelleven 
regenerated and has believed in aie sity sii 
therefore, has a dual experience. al pie poh 
newed, has a fixed spontaneity: If 2 vee the other 
tive, rejects sin and chooses paliness reer 
hand, the will, as saremewed, has a (iis sine 
taneity: it always, when it energizes, Te} 
al ses sin. ; fect 
_ on are thus naturally led to A vee 
of Sanctification upon the will. Briefly, ap a 
to maintain and develop the ual a 
the renewed will towards holiness, rf li ee eaaieel 
diminish the spontaneous pricey Arminian were 
will towards sin. If the view of the defectible, and 
correct, who holds that the ipa cals that he may be 
curiously contends at the same ri “id follow that 
entirely sanctified im this life, it w 


Si a ¢ lasts 

during the time that this entire aaa i 
H een the 

there could be no conflict pe ‘The latter woul 


holiness and the principle o ¢ be alto- 
be Sane eliminated from the soul, © 
27 
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gether dormant and i 
alternatives justi inoperative. Are ei 
tures? ie ws fied by the shienan: as webs 
flict. It falls feste a question of the Spiritual Go 
either of the piven y to be considered here, for if 
it would seem to b mentioned suppositions were true, 
Ase Haver ont . inferable from Calvinistic psinelk 
in holiness, but A oa renewed will immutabl fi 4 
Chitisien casas might be reached a He wee 
awhole and in all 65 in this life, at which the wil as 
gtace as to render ea would be so determined b’ 
As the question us by the man impossible. i 
especially in conne " the spiritual conflict saan 
Romans, we add ction with the seventh chapter of 
of that riehinietes ites ourselves to the considerate 
that the latter ait Steet as of Scripture. It is evident 
ence of the regener i that chapter depicts the experi- 
(2) In his dese tate man, for the following reasons: 
Paul employs eens of the experimental confliet 
been unnatural € present tense. ‘his would have 
cribing the me the supposition that he was des- 
When he dia diuitha Gusks eurencuiore 7 
eedi , i i 
cig ste bev hepa 
wil sat to that of ie cenee 
we know 0 Le dees of the law: 
Secondly Co the law is spiritual.” pei 
which I would sent to the law: ‘If then I do that 
ie not, I consent unto the law, His it is 
hi : 
rdly, Delight in the law as holy, just and good: 


ce 
‘‘RorI deli ‘ 
seas oan) ight in the law of God after the inward 
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amg Hatred of sin: ‘What I hate that do ae 
iad un possession of two distinct natures in 
oe with each other; which conflict the same 
Gases. 25 Galatians represents as characterizing be- 
if s “For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit and 
i pirit against the flesh: and these are contrary 

e one to the other: so that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would.” " 

/ Sixthly, A bitter and uncompro 
“gi sin, and fervent longing to be delivered from 
a or that which I do, I allow not: for what 
Mp that I do not; but what I hate, that do ba 
; O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
rom the body of this death ?” 

Seventhly, The ability to disclaim sim: “Cit is 0 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” It 
mere sheer falsehood for at unregenerate man to use 
this language. It is he, in every semse, who sins. 
But there is a sense in which the regenerate man may 
truly employ it—the sense in which he is 4 new 
cteature in Christ Jesus, justified and adopted in him. 


1 Righthly, Thankfulness and confident expectation, 
that although the efforts of the contestant cannot de- 
inciple within him, the 


liver him from the sinful pr 
gtace of God through Jesus Christ’ will accomplish 
the deliverance. 
Ninthly, The fact th 
confident hope of delive 
the existence in him of 
Scribed. 
Tenthly, The affirmation, at th 
gtaphic portraiture of the conflict betwee 
ple of sin and the principle of ‘holiness; 


mising struggle 


at, after the expression of this 
rance, the apostle still affirms 
the conflict which he has de- 


e close of this 
a the princi- 
that he who 
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experiences it serves with the mind the law of God, 
and with the flesh the law of sin. No unregenerate 
hian can with truth affirm that, in any sense, he 
serves the law of God. ‘he fundamental laws of 
rectitude lying at the root of his moral nature may 
reflect and assert it in his consciousness, but it is cer- 
tain that he does not ‘‘serve’? it. ‘There is no true 
obedience to the law rendered by him. ‘The inform- 
ing principles and motives are wanting which would 
give the obedience any formal value. Love to God 
is absent from the soul, and without love there can be 
no “fulfilling of the law,?? 

These considerations clearly prove that Paul is de- 
scribing his experience as a regenerate man and a 
believer in Christ. 

The attempt has been made to show that the de- 
scription is applicable to the natural man, because he 
is the subject of an experimental conflict. But what 
is the nature of that conflict? It is one purely be 
tween the divine law and fear, on the one side, anda 
reigning subjective principle of sin and dominant in- 
clination, on the other. ‘The whole bent of the in- 
ternal nature, so far as bias, desires, inclinations are 
concerned, is determined towards sin. This is 
checked by the fear of the retributive results of sint 
detection is dreaded more than crime. A conflict 
cusues. It is, however, simply grounded in ex- 
pediency. The motives to compliance with the de- 
mands of the divine law are either the hope of reward 
for merely legalistic obedience, or the fear of punish- 
ment for disobedience. ‘There is no conflict betweeH 
Opposing loves. ‘There is tio love to God, none to 
his law. On the contrary there is hatred to both: 
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“The carnal mind is enmity against God; pig 
is not subject to the law of God; neither ai 
can be.” Were it possible for the panei g tice 
to get rid of the notion of God’s spaniel a to 
aud the penalties of his law, and (yor Sin ne 
shake off the apprehension of falling ce speak- 
operation, there would be no conflict ws “te sinful 
ing of in his soul. His angipecnest tudence, 
desires, restrained simply by 4 acl ae drag 
would be like the letting out of hein silenes 
iniquity as with a cart-rope. Bans sh of his heart 
law, shut up hell, and the ane gee pleasures 
would disappear, He would revel a is the heaven 
of sin as in a paradise of delights. This 


of Atheism. + he 
Such is not the case portrayed ue ES 
apostle, ‘Ihe law of God is loved. pa of cot 
quence of its holiness and justice 8 aaa of sin 
placent approbation. Not only ee is hated. There 
dreaded, but sin itself, and for atete Joves. ‘The 
is here a conflict betweet antagonistic ard’ to the 
two sorts of conflict are compare plain to 
principles which ground them} am pet which Paul 
be successfully gainsaid, that nr: soul. 
despicts is possible only to the res® described in this 
Having shown that the conflict eeurring in the 
celebrated passage is 4 spiritual ee : we proceed to 
experience of the believer 1 raver this P 
draw out and expand the conterts 0 


osition. 
, a duality 
It is evident that there and what 
in the regenerate man. W 
its nature? ‘Ihe propositio 
that there co-exist in the be 


may bes a dc 
aiievet the two principles 
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of holiness and sin, which occasion a bitter and in- 
cessant warfare. To take any other ground is to 
maintain that, during the development of the be- 
liever’s experience in this life, the principle of sin is 
completely eliminated from his soul. For, if the 
principle remained, the essential activity of sin asa 
lawless and disorderly force would require to be tun- 
remittingly repressed, and like an insurgent crew to 
be kept under the hatches. ‘This supposes incessant 
vigilance and effort, precisely what the Scriptures 
enjoin and our Saviour intimated to his disciples in 
the counsel, ‘watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.’ It supposes, in short, the law of self 
denial as regulative of the Christian life. This, of 
course, involves conflict. So that if the view is 
maintained that the saint may reach a point in his 
experience at which the spiritual eonflict would cease, 
it could only be grounded in the supposition that the 
principle itself of sin has been withdrawn from the 
soul. But the perfect exemption, in this world, of 
the believer from the operation of the principle of 
sin cannot be proved either from Scripture or from 
experience, It may be urged that although the re- 
generate begin their renewed life conscious of the 
Presence and influence of the principle of sin still 
resident in them, yet they are enabled by faith and 
Stace energizing their wills, to triumph over that 
principle and expel it from their natures, so that they 
attain €ven in this world to entire sanctification 
This position is not susceptible of proof. ‘The col 
trary is established by the testimony of God’s Word, 
and the experience of his saints, 

(t) The believer is not discharged from the obliga 
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tion to render perfect obedience to the law of God : 
astandard of sanctification. ‘This may be abundantly 
proved from Scripture, as well as from the pie 
sions of those who advocate er a a 
entire sanctification in the present lite, 

(2) The law of God, in its application to ie be 
liever, as a standard of sanctification, is in sib si 
relaxed, but bears upon him in all its ij ae 
grity, and in all its spirituality, breadth pte ur 
This is denied by the supporters of entire sa 
tion, but it is easy of proof: ' t 

First, From wn Epes of God’s perfec 
tions which ground the law. 

Secondly, From the unchangeablenets sii at en 
as their transcript and exponent fi x 
moral law is here under consideration, no peak 
enactments of the divine will. The latter are ¢ 
able at God’s pleasure, the former not. pape 

Thirdly, From the expret ee? ink not that 
Scriptures. Our Saviout’s words, ~ 18 reali oP 
Tam come to destroy the law, of the prop erily i ae 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. iad oe 
unto you, ‘Till heaven aud earth pass, ) 


i law, till all be 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the «Do we then 


fulfilled; the declaration of fei de forbid: yeas 
make void the law through faith to keep the com 
we establish the law;”’ the sec 
mandments of Christ; the statet d, “Be ye, 
the law to Christ; the command of our Lore, ; 
therefore, perfect, even as Your 
perfect;’’ the apostolic injuses the Sermo 
holiness in the fear of the Lore; stuality and sweeP 
Mount, which brings out the spit 
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of the Law in its application to the inward springs of 
action, the secret motives of the heart, and the words 
carelessly falling from the lips,—these representations 
of the Scriptures, and others that might be adduced, 
show that, as a rule and standard of sanctification, 
the Law is not relaxed, but maintained in its inte: 
grity. It is obvious that full conformity to such a 
standard will involve an immortal wisus of the soul. 
The effort to reach it is duty now, and will be duty 
forever; but effort to attain and actual attainment are 
very different things, 

Fourthly, From the absurdity of supposing a relax- 
ation of the Law, accommodating its demands to the 
moral strength of the subject. As this varies in in- 
numerable degrees, the Law would become a gradu- 
ated scale, and, as according to the hypothesis itself, 
the lowest degree of moral strength may be exceed- 
ingly small, the Law would, in its corresponding low- 
€st requirement, be reduced almost to zero. The 
hypothesis is infinitely absurd. 

Fifthly, From the experience of God’s saints, as 
recorded in the faithful narratives of Scripture—the 
experience of Noah, of Abraham, of Lot, of Moses, 
of David, of Peter, of Paul. ‘That of the last-named 
of these glorious worthies is clearly furnished in the 
seventh chapter of Romans, and also in’ the third of 
Philippians, in which he expressly disclaims the at 
tainment of entire sanctification, 

Sixthly, From the experience of the vast majority 
of believers, the defects of which have been attested 
to their own consciousness, reported to others, and 


confessed and deplored in their praises and their 
prayers. 
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Seventhly, The view bea oy ips © sa 

i netification in this life of the | ) 
aka ant accommodated to the ability of fea 
agent, determines their view of the a ae 
The Scriptures denominate that as sin whic sro 
any want of conformity to the divine set dinnane 
positive and out-breaking infractions © iT 
ments. What the supporters of natin era neal 
designate infirmites and weaknesses, the afecmeed 
characterizes as sins. The whole si besa 
low and inadequate conceptions of the div ) 
and consequently of the nature of saint nai 

It must not be collected from wha' eo eae 
of the indestructible obligation to nie c gta 
of God that any reference has been ha gab ean 
a standard of justification. In ae enna 
been perfectly fulfilled by Christ as t : eae mare 
of his people, and is no longer existe permet 
in him, In that respect, it 18 oe athe sol oe aet 
believers are dead to it So vb the eatin waiiiel 
of justification in Romans: For ‘nk Eee 
hath an husband is bound by the cn saineideniya 
so long as he liveth; but if the husbat 


then if, 
stowed fom the law of Het i he 
while her husband Live™ sauiwlee but if her hus- 


d an a . 
pes she al nae at 
no idleness: though she be married aie asians 
Wherefore, my brethren, ye also alk should be mar- 
the law by the body of Christ; that y raised from the 
tied to another, even to him who eT? unto God.” 
dead, that we should ba pal righteousness to 
“For Christ is the end of the law for 1S 


. ” 
every one that believeth. 
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sable standard of sanctification, with which our state 
and acts are ever to be compared, and after conformity 
to which we are ever to strive. 

Now, if the law of God, in all its original, undi- 
minished integrity and spirituality, presses upon the 
believer, it is idle to contend that in this life he ren- 
ders perfect obedience to it, But if he does not, he 
sins, and needs the continual application of atoning 
blood, and the continual communications of forgiv- 
ing love. 

Having thus endeavore 


ie ee 0. ean from our contention that 
see “ - ne ard of sanctification, is unrelaxed 
say Hehe’ to sania believer in Christ, that we 
reelection a by God of an imperfect obedience 
aia oat ng no the contrary, we maintain that 
<coeasie x is accepted from him. God does 
ce «eS a8 an obedience from the unbeliever as 
neh ag nis justification, but he is pleased for 
Sita A receive it from the believer as an ele- 
aes Py in imperfect, of his sanctification, But 
peggy = tie acceptance on God’s part of a 
este ee imperfect, obedience from the be- 
ae a y no means invalidates his ob/gation to keep 

ctly the whole law. He is bound to render an 


obedience which 
yet by reaso ining si 
cannot adequately pay. i eon 


d to disprove the doctrine 
that entire sanctification is attainable in the present 
life, we pass on to notice some of the considerations 
which go to prove the presence and operation of the 
principle of sin in the sottl of the believer, and the 
conflict that arises between it and the principle of 


Nor, . 
sisting eevee: it to be supposed that anja holiness. 
lath aces pebeeuiers and perpetual authority gir (x) ‘Phe Saviour teaches his disciples to pray for 
be a source of sanctifi ak AanotiReations we hold it to forgiveness, ‘The Lord's Prayer is in points For- 
which the believer i eee _Therp-ers tease give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. ii 
Hvis cecaan Sie rat out of relation to the debts are the obligation to chastisement at the han 
Wat ca kidaceia a of justification ; secondly, as of Fatherly justice, which believers contract in conse- 
Gens taibe hel a! ei We never derive strength quence of their sins. The need of continual Binns 
ditectly to: him i aith in Christ, leading the soul |) |} ness infers the frequent commission of sin, an i 
ment of Manheseina ten Beatrengtby janthe gee inset necessarily implies the operahol’ bie ita he 
is of God made ation, as it is of justification, Christ | sin. /Dhe symbolical teaching of our Lor pane - 
unto us wisdom and righteousness and | washed his disciples’ feet may also be appealed 10% 
deth not save to wash his 


“He that is washed nee 
feet, but is clean every whit.” 
needs not to be justified agains 
fied needs to be cleansed of the defi 
in his daily walk. 

(2) Progress in hol 


He who is justified 
but he who jg sanctl- 
Jement contracted 


sancti ; 

yonee Pera redemption. We are sanctified as 

as an element Sal inte incorporated 

evangelical provisi i gospel, accompanied by the 

sible, and admi sions which make obedience pos- 
’ ministered through the hands of the 


Mediatori * FS : 
tial King, is the unchanging and indispet- ed upon believers. 


jness is enjoin 
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This supposes not only increase of grace, but the 
continuous resistance of sin. ‘That implies the con- 
tinuance of sin in the soul. 

(3) Believers are exhorted to deny themselves, to 
crucify the flesh, to mortify the deeds of the body, 
All this, and more of the same kind of injunction, 
supposes sinful propensities to be resisted. 

(4) The heart of the believer is represented as di- 
vided in its affections, David prays: “Unite my 
heart to fear thy name.” This implies a schismn of 
the heart, its being partly inclined to God’s service, 
and partly inclined to sin. 

(5) The Spirit and the flesh in the believer are said 
to strive against each other: ‘“/Dhe Spirit lusteth 
against the flesh, and the flesh against the Spirit; and 
these ate contrary the one to the other, so that ye 
cannot do ye things that ye would.”’ 

(6) Two laws are said to operate in the believer, 
which are diametrically opposed to each other. Patil 
says: “‘I find then a law, that, when I would do 
good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man; But I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin which is in my members,’? 

(7) A principle of life and a principle of death are 
affirmed to co-exist in the believer, In Christ he 
lives by the Spirit, but he cries out, ‘‘O wretched 
man that lam! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death >” 

‘These seriptural tepresentations clearly show that 
there co-exist in the consciousness of the regenerate 
and believing soul two opposing principles, coudi- 
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tions, habitudes; and it is common to paaangael 
discordant principles and states, with ¢ site pei 
panying phenomena, to unity by sect tata 
natures to express them. On the one gull ae 
the nature of sin, on the other, the nature o a pe 
and these two natures exist at the same an he an 
believer, the result being that an Na puma 
compromising conflict ensues. T! pa meer 
however, has been subjected to ote rete eal ie 
nounced inaccurate and misleading. sf sae 
said about the ambiguity of the ret sin (Deyo 
employed metaphysically and theo canara at 
urged that it is used to signify pani a to be taken 
in which qualities inhere, and ought m seals tee 
as expressing the qualities _isnessnteo It may be 
or any one radical and pervading quali Mies term is 
teplied, that this is captious ee i ietiaak 
most frequently employed in the he between the 
mentioned; and provided the distine’ ph pag N 
two significations is noted, there ne e word in that 
Propriety nor danger in the ust 0 je to the employ- 
sense. ‘hese remarks are parenein xpressing sim 
ment of the term for the purpose of &xP 
and holiness. terized 
* ma and holiness can be binpoaahi pines 
as natures, it would follow that ue believer, two 
as has been proved, co-exist 1 aye) in him. 
natures, of totally opposite aii met, that the 
‘The objection would then he aie is the affirma~ 
affirmation of two co-existing a or per- 
tion of two co-existing entities, OF oly the views of 
sonalties, Dr, ‘Thornwell, after givms 


tote * nd observing 
the Reformers in regard to original sity @ 
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that they followed in the footsteps of Paul and 
Augustin, says: ‘This corruption they represented 
as a nature in the sense of an all-conditioning law—a 
seuse which I have already explained in unfolding the 
scriptural idea of holiness.”? ‘It is his [man’s] na- 
ture in the same sense in which ferocity is the nature 
of the tiger, cunning the nature of the serpent, and 
coarseness the nature of theswine. It was an original 
principle of motion within him and not an accidental 
impulse.’ 

By ‘‘all-conditioning law’? here Dr. ‘Thornwell 
does not mean simply a mode by which results are 
regularly produced, but also a force which regularly 
produces results. It is like the law of species, in.ac- 
cordance with which from a grain of corn, corn will 
be produced, ‘There is the germinal principle which 
inevitably develops according to its own law or fixed 
method. But the developing and all-pervading prin- 
ciple is also called the law. So the apostle Paul, in 


the eighth chapter of Romans, speaks of the law of — 


life and the law of sin and death, by which he seems 
to represent the regulative principle of action as the 
subjective manifestation of an objective standard, In 
its subjective phase the law becomes a nature, In the 
believer both these laws, these natures, are found; but 
the one is tegnant and destined to the ultimate occu- 
pation of the whole personality, the other has lost 
Supremacy, and, although still existing and working 
vigorously as an antagonistic and insurgent force, 1 
doomed to gradual decadence of power and final 
ejection from the believer's soul. 

i Now it is competent to speak of the sinful nature 
either as a generic quality or as a set of specific qual: 


aa 


ng 
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ities. If we proceed by analysis, we pass by ilies 
sion from the single qualities, viewed ° ae 
phenomena, to the ultimate quality whic! ath 
ground of them all. Through diversity WE re ae 
unity. If we proceed by synthesis, ean 
primary principle in its unity apie See 
quality, a law of life, and trace it shai il 
through its manifestations 1 specific qu = sie 
we reach the total complexity of SaAU rh 
we pass from unity to diversity, classi pad Gals, 
as we go on, until we grasp the sana rains 
which again is brought into unity peor sai actin 
principle with which the synthesis set ou ship 
be an ultimate metaphysical ner ats sg full 
physical fact. In the ome case, ci PR de of its 
generic principle, in the other, at the mnnaningel 
specific manifestations. In either aie Barre 
nature we contemplaté, In origina i the one, pri- 
nature in the former of these aspects, 4 

= itioning law. t is 
Senate: of reasoning will apply, ic 


lity of 
‘ ure. ‘The quality’ 
mutandis, to holiness as 4 me inal constitu- 


yi , jot 
holiness which, in relation to pe fe jenn a 
tion, was, although fundamenta at and separable 
part of Bis essetice but an accident restored to the 
quality, was lost by the ne is He energized by 
' ; formed 4 : 
eneration. In Veeeets A formity 
ipl nh life, an all-conditioning law of holi- 
with ‘which the specific qualities an «der the collec- 
ness are produced. Whether we a the complex 
Bat oh at a a jolene or refer 
f the believer's holy ix root in the 
Meat phenomena to their 
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divinely inserted principle, the spiritual life, the ulti- 
mate quality of holiness, we are justified in applying 
to them the term zatwre. ‘The man possesses a holy 
nature in the sense of an all-conditioning law of holi- 
ness which, operating in the sphere of every faculty 
and power of his being, engenders and at the same 
time reduces to unity all the special qualities, disposi- 
tions, graces, which manifest themselves in his ex- 
perience and constitute permanent habitudes of his 
soul, 
In the instance of the regenerate, these two all-com- 

ditioning laws—these two natures—co-exist. ‘They 
qualify the same substance, attach to the same entity, 
belong to the same essential constitution, characterize 
the same person. Hence the universal schism in the 
soul of the believer. Eyery faculty is an arena, a 
battle-ground, on which contending forces meet in 
deadly struggle. It is not aloife that the understand- 
ing is pitted against the affections, or the will against 
them, or the natural conscience against them all com- 
bined: it is not that one faculty is opposed to another 
faculty, or one group of faculties is arrayed against 
another, The strife ig in the bosom of each faculty. 
Each is internally divided, and carries within itself, 
like the womb of Rebekah, discordant and jarring 
elements. ‘I'he consequence is, that the understand: 
ing, the feelings, the will, and the conscience, as 
qualified by sin, are opposed to the understanding, 

the feelings, the will, the conscience, as qualified by 
holiness. ‘The split is in every faculty, the cleavage 
runs through the whole soul. 

Let it be distinctly understood what is intended by 

the assertion that there are in the believer two natures, 
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one of sin, the other of holiness: not two denied 
or entities, nor two personalities, not two ad ie 
ulties; but two all-qualifying principles or i i hak 
of holiness and that of sin, in sian eat 
respectively all particular holy and oe St it 
aud acts receive their deuomination. It si pe 
jected, that the schism is not 1 the st cee 
believer, but in the motives which pene rt oe 
and the same nature. It is curious that eigen 
should be urged by some who ie ft ra 
motives are originated and determme és tered 
plex dispositions which themselves os Sapaee 
nature, ‘he question arises, If hey ob vee 
motives, what grounds the papi eis 
must be, ‘The nature, So that a 1 ov secre 
advance the difficulty are obliged to a oe Sia 
the nature itsélf, which is fandamenta Salo ebay 
tive of motives, ‘The conflict 1m wh ee ieee ict 
be accounted for by 4 conflict be wi eg 
nature which determines their sine a enor 
gained by the attempt to claim unity 


ives alone — to 
and to predicate division of a motives 
transfer the seat of the undenia 


e schism and couse 
tter. 

quent conflict from the former to the la Dae en 
From what has been said, it ielions Naive 

like every other faculty; is ci ea SL ie 

i icti taneities, nful 

is torn by conflicting spo Lulapri pies 

bahies alg when it forms a holy agent sib 

posed by a sinful spontaneity, and i aun 

tion, by a holy spontaneity. The ex 


1 of a holy 

«  ieations, aid. ofa 

resolution is hindered by sinful it in the 

sinful resolution by holy Leanemuevens expresses 
passage which has been considered pres 


28 
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eek omni cf the believer’s will: ‘‘what I would 
do that which ie what I hate, that dol If ent 
would, I don ‘deat not. . . For the good that I 
ldo.” ‘The aah ut the evil which I would not, that 
good. This é as Pinon ahs believer wills the 
evil. He wills iti - by his willing the contrary 
willing the puneate evil. ‘This is hindered by his 
the will, regarded e good. Now it is manifest that 
same time choos c the same sense, cannot at the 
sinful and what = . good and evil, both what is 
sidered as existin poe It must, therefore, be con- 
positely. qualified in two different conditions, as op- 
concerned, is ae ae unity, so far as qualities are 
natures, a ace It is characterized by two 
two faculties hy same person has two wills; not 
conte acer Tee one) ioulty: peta 
same man ieieads It is as if the legs of one and the 
other in an opp walk one in one direction and the 
believer Bodies ca As renewed, the will of the 
chooses only wh ra what is holy; as unrenewed, it 
tions co-exist i ; toy sinful. These contrary inclina- 
newed by adel a will, but not in the will as te 
will as pcr confirmed in Christ, or in the 
The will, contempl : Fd Spirit and confirmed in sin. 
holy; viewed in bide he phcae aspect, is immutably 
The question n ter, is immutably sinful, 

of Paul when, in va meets us, what is the meaning 
he twice declares it portrayal of the inward conflict, 
sin dwelling in hi Satie was not he that sinned, but 
sin that dwell ieke It is no more I that do it, but 
question will ee ih me.”? And the answer to this 
is the peculi ea reply to the questions, What 
ar characteristic of the believer’s cou 
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dition? and, what is the destiny in which the spiritual 


conflict will issue? Is it, as some Say, that the be- 
as others maintain, 


liever does not sin willingly, or, 

that he does not sin habitually? These affirmations 
need to be qualified, ‘The Calvinist holds the doc- 
trine that sinless perfection is not attained in the 
present life. If this be so, the believer is, in this life, 
never free from sin entirely, and consequently stands 


in need of continual forgiveness. He daily prays, 
Forgive me my debts, according to the instruction of 
h he furnished 


our Lord in the model of prayer whic 
y that there 


to his disciples, But it ig as clear as da 
one ever sins without sinning 


pect of it, must con- 
jraracterized by me- 


isa sense in which no 
willingly, ‘The will, in some as) 
sent to the sin, or it would bec 
chanical necessity, and therefore could not be sin, 
It is sometimes said that one who does a moral act 
under duress is not responsible for its commission. 
his isa mistake. Were one’s hands held by main 
force, and his signature toa yecantation of his faith 
in Christ were thus mechanically extorted from him 
against his will, he would not be responsible for the 
act, for it would be done without the concurrent 
agency of his will: indeed, he could not be said to 
perform the act. His hands would be like the pen 
thrust into them, But if, under the threat of death 
unless he signed the document, he should himself 
affix to it hfs signature, he would be responsible, for 
he would perform the act with the consent of his will. 
The will, in one aspect of it, might protest, but im 
another would yield. In short, the will, from its 
very nature, cannot be forced. It is.as freeas thought. 
Many a martyr has with his renewed will freely con- 
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a. burn, while the will of his carnal nature 
ae tecoiled from the dreadful torture. 
aie , wh and narrow is the way,” said John 
ee ee kissed the feel aa 
Gey aud taba him, but he added, ‘it leadeth unto 
Bene Gui wi he cheerfully went to the stake. If 
unwilling, oat his old gen Bie 
It j old nature is willing, 
so aera tan that if the believer sins daily, 
Bhi eosin . need of daily pardon, there is 4 
daily etrinja iis t le Perfectionist would deny? But 
eas ae labitual sinning, or the term habitual 
Waaieine pees This is rendered perfectly cleat 
peace eatier sins of defect. ‘The first and 
should love «§ ment of the divine Law is that we 
tee ieee ss our God with all the heart and 
the Shree a pn with all the mind and with all 
harika ae the second is like unto it, namely, 
do this perfect] ove our neighbor as ourselves. To 
eeu ‘Lean be perfectly to fulfil the Law: 
of skal If ri Jesus, ever did it among the sons 
daily sin; ie pisos we fail in this duty daily, we 
fulfilling an pln of habitual short-coming it 
Every pious m igation which cannot be denied 
and duty apa confesses that he never discharges 
Badaeletdice y, but that sin is mingled with all 
oftieeel ie twat his holiest services, histmost sacred 
ii sacar i from defilement, This confession 
gattled) is sincere, and if so, the question #6 
The i uste 
gutta BFS TART AS; that the peculiar charactet- 
e b liever which contradistinguishes him 10 
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go far as this matter is concerted, 
is that sin does not REIGN in him. “Tet not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof,” ‘For sin shall not have 
dominion overt you: for ye ate not under the law, but 
under grace.’’? Sin is not the controlling principle of 
the believer's soul. He is under grace, which assures 


his deliverance from the tytannizing dominion of sin. 
‘This is precisely the view pon which Paul-insists 11 


the sixth and severith chapters of Romans, 

Liable as this Scriptural position is to be miscon- 
ceived through ignorance, oF perverted by malice, or 
abused by wickedness jn the interest of sin, it is 
proper that certain guards be thrown around it, In 
the first place, it is not implied that the believer 
habitually sins, either positively ot by defect, either 
by commission or omission, with the full consent of 
his will, as a whole, On the contrary, a8 has been 
shown, his holy will never does, never can, consent 
tosin. But his will, in that respect, is not yet per- 
fectly developed in holiness. It is, at first, ordinarily 
in an infantile condition. Itis the will of a babe in 


Christ, and needs to be exercised, strengthened, and 
perfected, ‘The will of the old mature, on the other 
hand, is, in the adult, posse 


gsed of lusty strength. 

This’ relative disproportiony at first, between! a 
strength of the new will and that of the old is, of in- 
the believer's 


arily, through mercy rovided against by iev 
: 2 terrors of legal conviction, 


recent experience of the 

and by the peace and joy which usnally accompany 
conversion. ‘The strength of the emotions compet 
sates in measure for the weakness of the will. The 


pleasures of sin are countervailed by the pleasures of 


the unbeliever, 
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teligi 
Whee Me the long run, however, in the pull and 
ako ee experience, the stress falls upon the 
the cosfitcl ae ‘e by habitual exercise armed for 
He oe Ea t 1e will of the old man, it is liable 
persistent enen inoperativeness, while its bitter and 
Hence the nec PCC HEENES in full activity and vigor. 
of a diligent Rabi insisted upon in the Scriptures, 
| aR or of the means of grace, of importt- 
of a punctual ana faithful study of God's Word, and 
piaiatinceant i. conscientious attendance upon the 
noticed that while Ea Bell It deserves also to be 
instance, bestow : fhe joys of religion are, in the first 
in conduct, as ue as gifts unconditioned upon fidelity 
miei: 
conditioned upo ife, they are afterwards ordinarily 
upon the ele 1 a course of obedience which depends 
hearkened ie of the will. ‘‘O that thou hadst 
Neca eaieias sf my commandments | then had thy 
waves of the sok eat and thy righteousness as the 
ye shall abide F If ye keep my commandments, 
my Father's ¢ n my love; even as I have kept 
These things eS eyed and abide in his love. 
might remain ras I spoken unto you, that my joy 
full.” But fant you, and that your joy might be 
means of grace ae may be, through neglect of the 
Gis hi setae ae carelessness of walk, the protest 
degree, protests will against sin, it always, in some 
drift of ie c, its indulgence, In the stormy 
umph, pi oe "5 ve Geller climax of its tri- 
giti;! the weutinutaes . sisi commission of overt 
its indionant c refuses its concurrence and utters 
out thisico censure. He who habitually sins with- 
uscious experience may justly infer that he 


eat 
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grace of God. He is in 


never knew the converting 
iquity. A 


the gall of bitterness aud the bonds of in 
sheep cannot be content with wallowing in the sty of 
swine, Callous as David's conscience seemed to be 
after the perpetration of his great sin, the thunder of 
the Prophet's indictment aroused his renewed will to 
fresh activity, clothed him in the sackcloth of mourn- 
ing, and drove him to the dust and ashes of peniten- 


tial confession. 

In the second place, it is n0 
that the believer habitually in 
sins of any one kind, especially suc 
and open. Were he, for example, habitually to 


swear, or break the Sabbath, to utter falsehoods, or 
or commit uncleanness, he 


drink intemperately, \ 
e question at the bar of his 


would not only raise th tC 
own conscience whether his profession of religion be 
not a hollow pretence, but he would subject himself 


to the censures of the Church, A transient lapse 
jnto such sin, a temporary pack-sliding, however in- 
excusable, might not of itself prove the wait of re- 
generating grace, but were it to become habitual the 
evidence of conversion would vanish. "Shere is @ 
difference, however, to be noted between these overt 
manifestations of sit}, and the existence of sinful 
imaginations, desires an! nations which, accord- 
ing to our Saviout’s exposi ¢ w are as col- 
demnable in the sight of th 
their gratification in outward acts. Teste 
standard of perfect holiness erecte 
Word, our inward states are adjudged 
well as the exercises” that reveal them. we 
obliged, if we compare ourse this norm © 


tin this view implied 
dulges in particular 
hh as are outward 


ves with 
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eet to convict ourselves in our own con- 
oo —o heise habitual sinners. ‘The habits of 
xc aresot far as determined by the uneradicated 
other ene must be sinful. He who takes any 
Ricliided: or be acsibelia conceive a false standard of 
Comet re 1855 re oundly ignorant of the deceivable- 
of Ke Anttpoate cia of Satan, or play the part 
profession ee sa nealees a trade of his teligions 
scatistion she ML Dies the 
the Bre sepa to consider the meaning of 
plage tata markable and apparently paradoxical 
then it is no 1 pee eh chapter of Romans: “Now 
ie Mi ee 
est and most ae stamped upon him his high- 
wischebngh ae aracteristic designation: it was the 
ality. He tick ie germ of his immortal person- 
renewed, did not beers his denomination. Paul, as 
newed Paul still erat Paul, so far as he was «nre- 
Saul of Ptr Sey in himself a remnant of 
sinned. But i : 2 heir of the old Adam, this Paul 
and resistin 1e “old man”? still lingering in him 
setise, not el was not Paul in the highest 
adopted and sacieet and regenerated, justified, 
with God's aaa ed, and destined, in accordance 
ions of the ivvait purpose, the unchanging provis- 
ible life of Christ nu of Redemption, the indestruct 
unlosable grace a head, and the determining and 
triumph over si of the Holy Ghost, to an ultimate 
ing in glor a, and: the sinless perfection of his be- 
he thus ee This is the ‘I? of whom 
believer in Penn speaks; and this is true of evely 
rist. As a new man in Christ Jesus he 
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hates and repudiates sin; as yet a sinner he sins. 
Hence the bitter conflict which wrings from him the 
«GQ wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

But he does not despair. ‘There is hope of deliver- 
atice in Jesus Christ our Jord, a hope which is 
susceptible of expansion into full and unclouded as- 
surance, ‘The new nature is animated by an imex- 
tinguishable and triumphant life; the old becomes—in 
some cases slowly, it may be—but becomes fainter and 
fainter, and is destined to final extinction. The strug- 
gle may be severe, protracted, and for the time being 
fluctuating in its results. But the house of David 
waxes stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul 
weaker and weaker. The ged of God”? in the be- 
liever develops into nothing but holiness, for ‘‘ what 
goever is born of God overcometh the world;’’ the 
seed of the Devil in the unbeliever brings forth noth- 
ing but sin; “Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do.” ‘The same evil 
seed remaining in the believer, UP to the point to 


which it is allowed to develop, produces the same 
baleful results. as already shown, 
e determining 


cry of anguish, 


i jy way to cur 
to use a solecism, the only way jest to smelter 


It is not corrigible: (jt is not su 
of God, nerther indeed can be.” It must be io 
That the almighty power of grace will acco! P f 
formed to the image © 


and the new nature con 
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in knowledge, righteousness and true holiness will 
occupy the whole, undivided territory of the be- 
liever’s personality. ‘The schism will be forever re- 
moved, and the unmarred unity of his being will be 
cousecrated to the service and enjoyment of his God. 
The seam left in the soul by the healing of the schism 
may remain, a memorial of past conflicts and am in- 
citement to everlasting gratitude for delivering grace; 
but the wound will never bleed afresh, nor the volume 
of praise rolling up from the harmonious choir of his 
glorified faculties ever be interrupted by the prayer, 
“Unite my heart to fear thy name!?? 
That this doctrine leads to Antinomianism, can be 
urged only by those who have never comprehended 
the scheme of redemption, and plead the same cavil 
against the glorious grace of God as manifested in the 
justification of the sinner through faith alone in the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, How can it lead to 
licentiousness of life if it be God’s doctrine? and that 
it is, has been proved by abundant appeals to Serip- 
ture. The believer who sins, albeit not as he is 
believer, renders himself liable to the chastisements 
of a Father’s hand, and the strokes of a Shepherd’s 
rod. ‘The sin is his own, as he is still imperfectly 
sanctified, and he righteously suffers for its commis- 
sion, Hence the continual necessity for watchfulness 
and prayer, for repentance, self-denial and the en- 
deavor after new obedience; and hence also the need 
of continual intercession in his behalf by his merciful 
and faithful High Priest in the heavens, and the te 
peated application of atoning blood by the Spirit of 
grace to wash away not the guilt which relates him 
to the penal retributions of eternity, but the guilt con 
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tracted in his Father's house by which he incurs the 


astisements of paternal justice. 

ows doctrine, ene is replete with ee 2 
the struggling child of God. ‘“ What would bi sit 
exclaimed the saintly Principal Cunningham, ~ w! = 
out the seventh chapter of Romans?” ‘The Epi 
ure of the blessed apostle’s experience, he ated 
his own inspired hand, prevents the ones " oni 
ing into despair. He is entitled to derive fr 


i i is con- 
i i it i ited to impart, if he 1s 
rich consolation it 1s Stl 


scious of hatred to sin, love t var 
tion to maintain, through grace, the naereneeh® 
inbred lust, Satanic temptation, and t 2 eae 
of a vain and Christless world. The : wi ike 
when his divided heart will be united to 


Lord, the hateful corpse of sin be unlashed from con- 


: ) f the spiritual con- 
tact with his soul, and the clash we over sin and the 


¥ vict 

flict give way to the song of vic 

De vil death and hell, and to the unbroken peace ofa 
? 


rest eternal and complete. 


CHAPTER II. 


T is necessar 5 f 
| those wieeee eae considerations be added to 
>t el observed that although the holy 
scnigiatts if th 1e will as renewed, and the sinful 
still Se € will as belonging to the old nature 
termined, tl ae the believer, are both fixed and de- 
Jesus. the i sae by the grace of God in Christ 
of ith against ‘; i the original free decision in favor 
resulting frou saies? and the judicial consequences 
shen ati it, yet it does not follow that, both of 
panei stage inclinations are always, at oue and 
of each varies i full exercise. ‘The manifestation 
the Spirit is ak ene : At certain times, when 
and his experien 2 en copiously upon the believer, 
ened and enlar a. of grace is correspondingly deep- 
God thrusts u . ae when the awful providence of 
ment and PN n him the imminence of death, judg- 

gree of ene | the renewed will is in a high de 

to the believer, th t becomes for the time, consciously 
the soul, and the € ascendent and reigning power of 
tioeitel : a eat of the carnal nature is propot- 
pecially is i gh sluggish and dormant. Es 
the witness up when it pleases God to impart 
so as to remove ee oh Spirit in an unusual manner, 
conversion and eine ladow of doubt touching one’s 
within him ou see in Christ. ‘Ihe well of water 
of joy ae Shes up and refreshes the soul, the wine 

tates it, pie the hope of glory burns like 

444) 
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a brilliant lamp that projects its rays into the valley 
of death and into the eternal world, ‘The God of 
hope fills the soul with all joy and peace in believing, 
and causes it to abound in hope through the power 
of the Holy Ghost. Assurance of salvation is full and 
unclouded. ‘The temptations of the Deyil are si- 


lenced, the blandishments of an ungodly world lose 


their power to charm, and the inward evils of the old 
like lead in the 


nature sink beneath consciousness 

mighty waters, “We have no doubt that this exalted 
condition of experience is sometimes mistaken for 
entire sanctification. And there might be some room 
for the sweet illusion were it shadowed by no cou- 
tingency of change. Alas! they who indulge the 
fond belief are the very persous who affirm the defect- 
ibility of the saints and the possibility of their totally 
and finally falling from grace and the hope of eternal 
life. How strangely do extremes meet! Entire 
sanctification with the possibility of future, entire 
corruption; the well-grounded assurance of salvation 
with a possible experience of damnation; the pose 
sible merging of a sincere hope in Christ into the 
darkness of eternal despair! According to this view, 
those who ate justified and adopted, in consequence 
of the perfect obedience and infinite merit of mie 
the Second Adam, may fall from a paradise prin 
for them by himj just a5 had the first Adam i 
and been confirmed in holiness and happiness, the 
children who would have beet born of him in aie 
may, although represented by him, be usar? i 
have fallen from that garden of God into sin and 2¢ 


On the other hand, when, shasta 4 cael 
teution to the means of grace and the prevalé 
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temptation, the inclinations of the sinful will are in 
full exercise and vigorously assert themselves, those 
of the holy will are proportionately inoperative. At 
such Seasons the evidences of conversion and sanctifi- 
cation are necessarily dimmed, if not entirely dark- 
ened, and it becomes doubtful whether there ever was 
any genuiue experience of grace, ‘Thus at one time 
Israel prevails and at another Amalek: the conflict 
proceeds with varying results, but the destiny of final 
triumph belongs to the will which ‘is energized by 
grace. It introduces the strength of Christ into the 
contest. It is he who fights upon the arena of the 
believer's soul, he the conqueror of sin and the Devil, 
and therefore the principle of holiness must finally 
succeed. ‘The seat of authority in the soul is held by 
the new nature. The old nature is ever in a state of 
mutiny, but, like the Pope, it has lost supremacy and 
will never recover it, The supremacy of the new 
nature, though bitterly disputed, will never be abdi- 
cated. It will be maintained by determining grace 
on earth, and illustrated by the crown of glory in 
heaven. 

2, Somewhat behooves to be said concerning the 
question of the relation of the divine efficiency to the 
agency of the believers renewed will. ‘The question 
va Profoundly difficult one. We have always been 
nib a eres that, with the exception of the in- 
pibetirevess fo) sin into the universe, the subject of 
scapes is the most mysterious within the 
eae mt her ai ogy. What little may now be adven- 
ein Erle to the telation of that grace to the 
iii eee in Christ Jesus will be spoken, we 

) ue caution and humility. No difficulty 
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would exist, if it were a fact that the creature, as 
such, and consequently the renewed creature, posses- 
ses no real efficiency. But, without now re-opening 
the metaphysics of the question, it is sufficient to 
know that the Scriptures certainly ascribe efficiency 
to the will of the believer. We are enjoined to work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling, at the 
same time that it is added, For it is God which work- 
eth in you to will and todo, The divine working in 
us does not exclude our working. It is obvious, 
moreover, that there are acts performed by the be- 
liéver which cannot be referred immediately to God. 
It is not God who needs to believe in Christ in order 
to be saved, nor can he be said without equal ab- 
surdity and blasphemy to repent of sin. These és 
acts immediately performed by the believer himse ; 
It is clear that there is a real, though relative and 
limited, efficiency which it is proper to attribute to 
the believer's will.) Here; thet, we have, 1 some 
sense, a co-efficiency of the divine and the human 


wills. 
This, however, 


ficulty with which we are co fc 
the codperation of the two factors, even though on 


: i he 
of them does much and the other little, It is not t 


efficiency of God plus the efficiency of the rina 
‘The difficulty is in the fact that the efficiency 
f the believer. But how 


determines the efficiency > 

that of the latter can be spontaneously pie he 
determined, so as to operate y secant Laan 
perplexing problem. While, Ls # e of thought, 
satisfactorily resolved in the present a hal of remov- 
something may be accomplished in the way 

ing unnecessary elements 


does not present the formidable dif- 
ping, It does not lie in 


from it. 
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The distinction, upon which so strong an emphasis 
has been placed in the preceding discussion, must be 
noted between the freedom of spontaneity and the 
freedom of deliberate election between conflicting al- 
ternatives. Were the latter of these sorts of freedom 
that between which and the efficacious and determin- 
ing grace of God a reconciliation were sought, we 
confess that the task would be utterly hopeless, In- 
deed, it strikes us that it would be an attempt to 
teconcile contradictories, But let it be remembered 
that the will with which the question is concerned is 
not the will of the man, asa whole, but that of the 
believer which has been renewed by regeneration, 
The man has in him, as has been shown, two spon- 
taneities, a holy anda sinful, As a man, therefore, 
he has the liberty of choosing between the opposing 
alternatives of holiness and sin, But he has not that 
liberty as a renewed man. ‘The very question before 
us is, How can his fixed, holy spontaneity which, 
whenever it acts, must act holily, consist with the de- 
termining efficiency of God? ‘The supposition is 
that in being spontaneous he is free, and the diffi- 
culty is to adjust freedom with the necessity of action 
induced by determining grace. ‘The Scriptural posi- 
tion is not that the man is determined whether he 

acts in a holy or a sinful manner, but that man, as 
Tenewed, as a believer, is determined by grace when 
he acts in a holy manner, When he acts faith in 
Christ, or Tepentance, he is determined by grace to 
the act ; but when, with his unrenewed will, the will 
of the old carnal nature within him, he acts sinfully, 


the Scriptures certainly do not teach that he is de- 
termined to that act by grace, 
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Having thus limited the scope of ie pagent 
pointing out the kind of freedom ii: sees ses 
requires us to harmonize with the de! rien id Ply 
ciency of God, we take a step further, f spontaneous 
mitted cases in which the freedom nm God 
holy action is consistent with Se, sii 
himself—with reverence we say aes seta He agli 
holy spontaneity of will, Wheneve Ae ae Om 
freely: sometimes with the ce, aes Houle 
tween holy acts, either of whieh, r a aa dey aeN 
holy, but only one of which is Foain aieets he 
ample, when he chose to savé them and inflicted 
might have abstained from saving Js. In the choice 
on them the doom of the fallen ange We Had he 
actually made he was both free gle eaually free 
chosen to abstain, he would an does, he is neces- 
and holy, But in whatever ee to holiness. It 
sarily holy ; he is always satis m his own nature. 
is true that the determination 1s iT? snining influence 
But the source from which a eit reference to the 
Springs can make no difference cc dom is consistent 
question whether spontaneous oo is, that if God 
with determination, The saps holiness and yet 
himself is spontaneously justia no contradiction be- 
i detesniitd ee nee oe 

e i 
fons of holiness and his determina i 


that choice. dience on earth, 


Christ in his wine now be dwelt 


need 10) 


jously sat 
upon, as enough has been prev’ 


e 
to them, to show that ae 
the choice of holiness 18 Cc? 

29 


stent wi 
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determining that choice. But they are here adverted 
to in order to meet a similar difficulty in regard to 
the believer's will in his earthly condition. ‘The 
difficulty is substantially the same in all these in- 
Stances. ‘To speculation it may still be a difficulty, 
but it is, in measure, relieved by the facts which the 
Scriptures reveal. We may not comprehend how 
the spontaneous freedom of the saint is adjusted to the 
determining grace of God, but there is no hardship in 
believing what the divine testimony delivers as a 
fact. We are sure that no contradiction is involved. 

Finally, We do not deny that the renewed will of 
the believer possesses, not only the liberty of spon- 
taneous action, but also, in some respects, that of 
free, deliberate election between opposing alternatives 
—the liberty of otherwise determining. It has been 
shown that although the will of the unregenerate sin- 
ner is determined by a general necessity to sin, he has 
freedom of election between the contrary alternatives 
of two particular sins, which cannot both be com- 
mitted at the same time. He may choose to do 
either, but in either case he sins, His sinful spon- 
taneity is a cause accounting for the sin he commits, 
but cannot be a special cause determining the selec 
tion of the particular sin committed. So likewise, 
allowance being made for his different circumstances, 
is it with the regenerate man. He is, as renewed, 
determined by a general necessity to be holy, but he 
has the freedom of deliberate election between the 
conflicting alternatives of two holy acts, both of 
which cannot be performed at the same time. His 
holy spontaneity will account for the holiness of the 
act done, but not for the election of that act tathet 


that he cannot pray, excep 
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than the other. If, for example, one were desirous 
of attending public worship on the Sabbath, but 
should at the same time wish to nurse a sick member 
of his family, if he do either he would perform a hoy 
act, but he has the liberty of deliberate election be- 
tween them. ‘The Necessitarian would say that in 
either case he acts from necessity, but even ie 
hardly maintain that in the particular ee ih 
makes between acts equally holy he is determined by 
grace. i 

re is another respect 11 w s 
os. believer has ie liberty of electing -between 


opposing alternatives, and the fact mae core 
the urgent exhortations to him aes a on him 
discharge of duty and the ceusures passes BP Waaiat 
for its neglect. We allude to the believer's use tenua- 
use of the Means of Grace. He may say, putt that 
tion of a cold and indifferent religious eae 
God must give him grace my apecnangne nine these 
faith, love, hope and zeal, oF i st ded that it is 
graces, ‘This is true; but he is tema z 


ly 
' : ferace. He may tep 
his duty to pray for ev Cod impart grace de- 


Where, then, is the 
do what grace does 


hich it seems to us 


termining him to do that duty. 


legitimacy of exhorting him to ¢o ¥ csp 
not move him to do, or of blaming him for failing 


his 
do what without that grace he ine nee ani 
difficulty, we have little sR ia Calvinistic 
every sincere Christian, wna ho te yily in certain 
doctrine, and pressed upon him ni sow essay to 
Seasons of his experience. We hist aspects and 
treat the apparent anomaly in @ that, at the r00t 
bearings; but venture to suggest tat, 
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some explanation is to be found in the fact that, as to 
the use of prayer and the other means of grace, God 
oftentimes holds the believer responsible for the em- 
ployment of his undetermined liberty of deliberate 
election between the conflicting alternatives of fidel- 
ity and negligence. Even the unconverted man, as 
we have attempted to show, has, in the natural 
sphere, a measure of this liberty in regard to means 
which God has placed in his power: liberty to ex- 
amine or uot the evidence in favor of the Christian 
religion, to read or not the Word of God, to attend or 
not upon divine ordinances, to hear or not the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and to call or not call upon God to 
help him in his desperate condition. If he neglect to 
use these means, the employment of which is not 
conditioned exclusively upon the determining effici- 
ency of God, he will at last be justly held accountable 
for his own destruction. ‘The same is, not wholly, 
but in part, true of the converted man in relation to 
the use or neglect of the means of grace. He is re 
sponsible, in this regard, because, to some extent, 
without the determining influence of the Spirit, and 
in the exercise of his elective freedom, he may ad- 
dress himself to a conscientious and faithful employ- 
ment of the appointed means. They are not grace 
That is a sovereign gift which God has placed in his 
own power. ‘They are duties, the performance of 
which God has, measurably at least, put in the be- 
liever’s power, and upon which he is pleased, ordinat- 
ily, to condition the augmented communication of 
grace and advancement in the ‘Way of Holiness.’”? 


‘Would that all God’s people would imitate the example of 
those who advocate “Entire Sanctification,” in prayiug; with 
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This view, it is suggested, may be discovered it 
reflection to furnish a profound reason for some 0 . 
facts of Christian experience, which otherwise a 
be almost inexplicable. And as itis 4 point ze _— 
handled, and may not upom its naked — ik 
meet with general acceptance, it may be req 


; ah 
gnard against its being misapprehended, and to 


spe : “ae ed, 
hibit reasons by which it 1s price ‘pil of the 


‘o not now speak of Mietetl ae 
Apa specail and in a 
to the nnrenewed will, but of the will, fe cae 
of the believer; and of his renewed will er 
to be affected by the influence of his unr 


in view be- 
(2) ‘The distinction must here be agile duty it 
tween the case of the tate a amible to dis- 
is to perform holy acts while ye enerate mat, Wh oe 


charge them, and that of pact consequently e1a- 


i first case, 
bled to perform spiritual functions: ye ie 
God must originate the spirit : ‘eis 
the production of holy acts; ™ eee tape 
ple has been originated, and ar rai 
eres a determining grace 
to do what is holy without the pars 


. z wi! 
God; in the second, the question et the actual do- 


ability to do what is holy is pate a by the grace 
ing of what is holy is always ¢© ag 1g will s 
of God; more precisely, giv fe ae ue 
always determined by grace to ao siti 
«og without adop' 

ri ings, aa ; 
Wrestling agony, for large spt Ee santicatioh 
their error that those blessings co from the 

ing the complete expulsion of are rthe Ch 

The result would be a glorions com 
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bent upon him, or whether it is sometimes left to its 
own undetermined election and activity in relation to 
specific acts in the performance of duty. 

(3) It is admitted that the grace of God determines 
the believer’s standing so that he cannot perish, and 
also that it often determines the believer’s will to the 
discharge of specific duties, such as the use of the 
means of grace—prayer, the reading of the Word, 
attendance upon its preaching, and observance of the 
sacraments. Not only is this acknowledged but main- 
tained, But the question is, When he fails to dis- 
charge these duties—and he sometimes does so fail— 
is he determined by God’s efficiency, or is he left to 
the undetermined elections of his will? 

(4) The distinction must not be overlooked between 
Sufficient grace and Determining grace —that is, 
grace which enables a believer to discharge all duty, 
and grace which efficiently and irresistibly impels a 
believer to its performance. ‘The former, it is clear, 
every believer possesses; grace sufficient to enable 
him to do every duty, to resist every temptation and 
to endure every trial. ‘My grace,” said the Lord 

Jesus to the apostle Paul when his servant appealed 
to him for deliverance from a great affliction, ‘‘my 
grace is sufficient for thee.” But the question is, 
whether this sufficient grace is always determining; 
whether it irresistibly impels the believer to the pet 
formance of duty at all times, say the employment of 
the means of grace; or whether at times it does not 
exist in him simply as sufficient, and not determining, 
rendering him able to perform all his duties and te- 
sponsible for their neglect, but not efficiently causing 
him to discharge them, 


acts which he had the ability to do.* 
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extinguished, which is contrary to the supposition 
with which this argument began—namely, that 
temporary backsliding into gross sin may be true of 
genuine believers. "These backsliders had sufficient 
grace to keep them from backsliding, but not de- 
termining grace; else they would not have back- 
slidden. 

‘Thirdly, Prayer, legitimated by the Scriptures, for 
an increase of grace may be pleaded. Determining 
grace, from the necessity of the thing, is unsuscep- 
tible of degrees. It is either determining or un- 
determining. ‘To speak-of grace as being at one and 
the same time determining and not determining is to 
affirm a self-contradiction. The prayer for more 
hat believer does not so pray?—is, in 
a prayer that sufficient grace may 
One who, through weakness, 


fails to discharge some known duty, in praying for 
more grace in order to the performance of that duty, 
prays that he may be determined by grace to its per 
formance. One who fails to resist some besetting 
temptation may pray that the temptation be removed 
but if God should please to permit its continuance, 
and he should pray for more grace jn order to its 
e would really pray for grace determi” 
istance. ‘To take the ground that, 
more sufficient grace js needed and 
sent sufficient grace as insufficient, 
is at one and the same time sufli- 
fficient 5 which is 4 contradiction. 
grace intermediate. between 
g is to hold that it 3s more 
determining, 2 


grace—and w 
the last analysis, 
become determining. 
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would puzzle one to define or describe it. It must be 
conceded that there is no medium between sufficient 
and determining grace, 

It may be contended, as a last resort, that there is 
grace which is less than sufficient grace, which. pre- 
cedes it and is designed to be developed into it; and 
that this view accounts for the legitimacy of prayer 
for an increase of grace. But, we reply, such an hy- 
pothesis supposes that the results of Christ’s finished 
work are incomplete or imperfectly applied in the be- 
liever’s experience, and that the regenerated and justi- 
fied man is inadequately furnished for the discharge 
of holy duty. And then it would be hard to see how 
he would be justly responsible for failure in the per- 
formance of duty, since, ex hypothest, he would not 
have sufficient ability. For, while the unregenerate 
mani is justly responsible for the failure to meet his 
obligations, because when endowed with ability he 
wantonly sacrificed it, the same was not true of Adam 
in innocence, nor is it true of the regenerated and 
justified man. In both of these last-mmentioned in- 
stances the principle must be regarded as obtaining, 
that ability is the condition of obligation. It certainly 
held good in Adam’s case, and the believer in Christ 
is at least restored to Adam’s condition, so far as the 

ability of his renewed nature is concerned. But 
ability which is not sufficient is really no ability. As 
ability, in the believer's case, is alone conferred by 
Stace, it follows that grace which is less than suf 
ficient implies ability which is less than sufficient} 
and so the believer, upon the hypothesis, is not able 


to discharge holy duties. ‘The hypothesis is refuted 
by its logical consequences, 
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it has been admit- 


made of grace. On the contrary, 
into determining, 


ted that sufficient grace may change 
that is, that grace may pass from the condition of 
sufficient and become determining, The principle in 
both is the same. Generically considered they are 
both grace, but sufficient and determining grace are 
specifically different manifestations of grace. We 
cannot see, therefore, the impropriety of holding that 
believers grow in the possession of grace itself, in the 
sense of being more and more determined by grace. 
But that question aside, the fact is now signalized 
that there is a difference as to growth in grace 
between different believers. ‘This is proved by @ 
boundless induction of particular instances. The 
generalization cannot be refused. 

‘wo individuals may, in early life, 


at the same time, may possess it eq 
abilities, may have similar constitutional tempera- 


ments, may be characterized by nearly the same TesO- 
lution of will, may have received the same oF like 
family education, and may be environed by kindred 
circumstances and opportunities —in a word, start 
on their Christian course upon equal oF at least simmi- 
lar conditions. ‘The supposition cannot, except cap- 


tiously, be regarded as extravagant; for in so vast a 
number of individual cases such parallelisms must be 
allowed to occur. One of these persons develops into 
a consecrated saint in spirit and life; the other re- 
mains, in both respects, stunted and dwarfed. a 
is this immense disproportion with reference to grow! 

be accounted for, upon the supposition 
always determining, and that there are 
1 which it pleases 90" in some measure, 


be converted 
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gospel? Is it not obvious that determining grace 
might, if God so willed, make of every believer an 
entirely sanctified man, and, therefore, that, to the 
extent to which sanctification is partial, believers are 
undetermined by grace? It is only upon this sup- 
position that the difference in thé growth in grace of 
different believers can be satisfactorily explained. 
Fifthly, We appeal to the difference in regard to 
the Final Rewards of believers, specially illustrated 
in the Parable of the Pounds as contradistinguished 
to the Parable of the Talents. It is not intended to 
consider the full scope of the Parable, nor to indicate 
all the points it embraces, but to emphasize the lesson 
it conveys of the difference in the degrees of final 
rewards, in proportion to the difference in the de- 
grees of fidelity exhibited by Christ’s servants in the 


present state. In the Parable of the Talents, the ser- 
vants are differently gifted, their fidelity is equal, and 
their reward is the same. In that of the Pounds, the 
servants are similarly gifted, their fidelity is unequal, 


and their rewards are different. In the Parable of 
the Pounds, not only is a lesson imparted common 
with that of the Talents, namely, that fidelity will be 
gloriously rewarded, but the special lesson, sin 
fidelity will be differently rewarded in aii iy : 
the different degrees in which it has been manifested, 
Each of ten servants receives a pound. Fach has a 
gift similar to, if not identical with, that of every 
other, All are started upon the same footing: It 2 
unwarrantable to insist that the gift may be relatively 


7 hing to one mau 
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different ; th Pp Tr is enough to say in 


and another thing to another. i 
answer to that supposition, that when the Master de 
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signed to teach a difference of gifts he made the 
teaching of that fact explicit in the Parable of the 
Talents. 
When the time comes for the administration of re- 
wards, the servant who from his one pound has 
gained ten is rewarded with rule over ten cities—ten 
for ten. When another reports that his pound has 
gained five pounds, he is made muler over five cities— 
five for five. ‘The lesson is patent. Fidelity is re- 
warded in proportion to its degree. ‘The question 
then is, How is this difference in the degrees of fidel- 
ity to be accounted for? Every believer possesses 
sufficient grace. If every one had also the same 
amount of determining grace, every one would ex- 
hibit the same degree of fidelity, and would, conse- 
quently, receive the same reward, If the inference is 
irresistible, that all are not equally determined by 
grace, the conclusion is also inevitable that, to some 
extent, believers are left to the responsibility of exer- 
cising the undetermined elections of their renewed 
wills, in the employment of the Means of Grace. 
Unfaithfulness cannot be excused upon the plea of 
insufficient grace; and if the delinquent should urge 
that he was dependent upon determining grace im 
order to be faithful, the reply may be returned that 
determining grace may have been obtained by a faith- 
ful use of the Means of Grace. ‘To that use of means 
he was competent through the motions of sufficient 
grace, and if he elected to comply with the counter 
motions of sin, he is held justly responsible for un- 
faithfulness. If grace equally, and always, detet- 
mined believers to the use of the Means of Grace, it 
would be difficult if not impossible to see how fatherly 
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justice, in dispensing rewards in God’s kingdom and 
family, could differently recompense believers viewed 
either as subjects of his kingdom or children of his 
house. ‘The reward of all would be the same. 

To the position in favor of which the foregoing 
argument has been presented, an objection has been 
offered, which we proceed to consider. rt 

It is objected, that it ascribes merit to the believer. 
If, it may be said, certain elections of his will are wn- 
determined by divine grace, they are determined by 
himself, and to that extent he is conceived as acting 
mmeritoriously. The objection is superficial. 

(z) In the strict sense, merit can be affirmed of no 
creature.’ By the very conditions of his being, he is 
absolutely bound to love and serve God with all his 
heart and soul and mind and strength, Could he do 
this, could he perfectly obey the divine law, he would 
be still ‘‘an unprofitable servant’’—that is, au unme- 


itori i king, de- 
t ervant, He could strictly speaking, 
ti wa s hendas for what has he, that 


se thing at God’ 
he did uot receive? He owed his very nature to God, 
with all its powers and endowments. y 
(2) The wee is not only indebted ue ee 
nature as created, but for his nature as po yc ad 
in Christ Jesus. His renewed nature, as t igi 
obedience, is itself produced by grace. Lea ul 
holy volition, therefore, it may ye a a ee 
grace. Merit, consequently, 15 excluded ir 


operations. 
(3) The objection seems to be grounded i 
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supposition that if any of the believer’s volitions are 
undetermined by grace, they are altogether wnin- 
Sluenced by grace; that if not irresistibly caused b: 
determining efficiency, they are caused by his uae 
ject apart from grace. But, in the first place, if 
Re caused by their mere natural wills, they 
ave no possible merit; for, as has been stated 
no creature can merit anything at God’s hand and 
infinitely less can a sinful creature. In the secoud 
place, the distinction is lost sight of between suf 
sire and determining grace. ‘T’he believer is saved 
y grace. Even his faith is due to grace. Every 
a GA of his renewed nature is grounded in grace. 
ob sb sierrine plain. Not only is he indebted for his 
pris ars grace as a favorable disposition of God 
1 sinners, but to grace as a dynamic principle 
operating in his soul, a law of life qualifying every 
ib rd every product of power, of his renewed 
be ae : is principle enables him to do every holy 
ie ow 0 originate every holy volition. But while 
Sita ae hinting does not always determine him to 
Bi ert Ms acts, and to form special holy voli- 
are Pal ip is the reason of every natural 
Se x : it does not determine the character, the 
oe vik ee nie motion, Without it a man 
ote i. or run, but it does not of itself de- 
bik rae are. walk or run. Now as a man could 
piped he a living motion, although his will 
re pener sh ra the simple reason that the ability 
bons oe a tom a divinely bestowed life without 
ns a not move; no more could a believer 
sein imself any merit for a spiritually living 
on, although determined by his renewed will, 
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for the reason that his very ability to move spiritually 
is conferred alone by divine grace. For his salvation 
with all that it involves, for every saving influence 
exerted upon his soul, for every spiritual thought, 
emotion and act, he will forever ascribe the un- 
divided praise to free and sovereign grace. 

But while this is not only cheerfully confessed but 
strenuously maintained; while the believer intrinsi- 
cally considered, that is, considered as he is in himself 
a sinner, is guilty, worthless and powerless to all 
spiritual good; still a just view of the teachings of 
the Scriptures reveals a sense, 4 relative and sub- 
ordinate sense, in which he is, by the arrangement 
of a gracious, divine covenant, permitted to deserve 
reward. What is that sense? In the endeavor to 
answer that question, it will be necessary to consider 
the relations of man to God, in the several estates 1 
which man has existed under moral government. 

First, How was it with man in his estate of inno- 
cence? We have already seen that, from the nature 
of the case, had Adam been placed simply under the 
regiment of absolute, unmodified law, he could never 
have merited any reward of obedience. Much less 
could he have merited the reward of eternal, that is, 
confirmed, uncontingent, indefectible life. i ; 
pleased God to superadd to the requirements of nal 
law the form of a covenant, which seriously modifie 
the essential principles of mere moral government, 
an’s rélation to that goverment. His divine 
Maker and Ruler freely and graciously iigsnrer 
to enter into a compact with oe tse pae 


ited Adam’s time of trial or P j 
to him justification as the reward of perfect, tempor 


and m 
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ary obedience, ‘T'wo things followed from this federal 
constitution: that God by this free act of condescen- 
sion, this gracious compact, from which he might 
have abstained, placed himself—to speak revereutly— 
under obligation to his own honor and faithfulness to 
bestow the reward upon Adam in case he fulfilled the 
stipulated condition; and that as God, although he 
gave sufficient grace, ample ability, to Adam to pro- 
duce the required obedience, did not infuse into him 
determining grace efficiently causing him to render 
it, Adam was left to the undetermined elections of 
his will in developing the principles of holiness with 
which he was endowed into a character of holiness. 
Had he done this, for a specified time, he would in 
accordance with the stipulations of the covenant have 
been entitled, upon the principle of distributive jus- 
tice, to the promised reward of justification—of the 
possession of God’s inalienable favor. Such merit, in 
this relative, limited, subordinate sense, was po siblé 
to man in his estate of innocence, It would have 
been a merit not springing from nature as created, 
nor grounded originally in justice, but made possible 
by condescending grace. 

Secondly, How is it with man in his fallen, unre- 
generate estate? ‘This question needs no elaborate 
answer, Having, by his own fault, lapsed from the 
covenant relation to God, by which alone merit in 
any sense was rendered possible, man reverted to his 
concreated relation to absolute, unmodified law. As 
an Innocent creature and subject, in that relation, he 
could have merited no reward. Of course, it became 
palpably impossible to himn to merit reward as a trams- 
gtessor of law. His only desert is that of punishment. 
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He is an heir of wrath. ‘The wrath of God is re 
vealed from heaven against all ungodliness and un 


righteousness of men.” — in his regenerate 
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Rev. Dr. Edmunds, sishatis of an able brother in the ministry, the 
of Dr. ‘Thornwell, Sita S. C., who was a pupil at College 
But here the! reeollecti attended upon his stated ministrations. 
stops. We venture ant of his views upon this difficult subject 
thewshersonde go ona step further, and inquire whether 

» in accordance with the arrangements of the Covenant 


of Grace, a relati imi 
» ve, limit : , 
may be predicated of rer fubortbnsie seine, ta a 
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same to the most and the 


There are no degrees in it. 
| and the penitent thief, 
then, no question as, 


believers—precisely the 
least developed saint. 
Abraham and Manasseh, Pat 


were equally saved. There is, 


to the believer’s meriting salvation. 
st also be observed 


The important distinction mu: e\ obs 
between Justification as perfect and Sanctification as 


imperfect. While the renewed will of the believer is 
confirmed, so that it cannot sin and involve his fall 
from a justified state, jn which he immutably 
“stands,’? as Paul says in the fifth chapter of Ro- 
mans, yet being in an imperfectly sanctified snes 
tion, bearing in him an unrenewed will ever tending 
to departure from holiness, the believer does some- 
times neglect the performance of duty and fall ws 
actual sin. ‘This experimental fact cannot be denied. 


ww. the 
Further, there must 


be held clearly jn vie 
vital distinction between the Rectoral Justice and the 
Fatherly Justice of God, as 


related to men since a 
i modi- 
Fall; the one dealing der the unmo 


tering the ie 
eee ted as out Oo) 
ures of retribution fo ith them under moral 


Christ, the other dealing wit 
modified by the Coven 1 


to them contemplated as in ane 
s that in accordance with whic | un 
demned and will, if they continue 

j is 
unbelieving, be punished forever. Rector ibe 
also that in accordance with sah Ca paie 

é i als 

yeward of salvation for his peoples pire 


i ith which 
is that in accordance with whi V 2 
warded or chastised, jn proportion to their fidelity 


government 
administering 
chastisements, 
- Rectoral justice i 
believers are con 
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unfaithfulness in the discharge of their several duties. 
The one is retributive and, in regard to finally unbe- 
lieving men, penal; the other is purely disciplinary, 
and is exercised towards the house of God. 

These things being kept distinctly in mind, atten- 
tion is called to the express teaching of the Scriptures 
that believers are rewarded for their fidelity, and re- 
warded in proportion to its degree. ‘The following 
passages are cited in proof: Rev. xxii. 12: ‘‘Behold, 
I come quickly; and my reward is with me, to give 
every man according as his work shall be.” Rev. 
xx. 12: ‘And the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, according to 
their works.” 2 Cor vy, to: ‘* For we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’’ 
I Cor. iii. 8, 14, 15: ‘Now he that planteth and he 
that watereth are one: and every man shall receive 
his own reward according to his own labor. . . . If 
any man’s work abide which he hath built there- 
upon, he shall receive a reward, If any man’s work 
shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself 
shall be saved; yet so as by fire.’ Heb. x. 35: 
“Cast not away therefore your confidence, which 

hath great recompense of reward.’? Ps, 1xxxi, 13-16: 


“Oh that my people had hearkened unto thee, and . 


Israel had walked in my ways! I should soon have 
subdued their enemies, and turned my hand against 
their adversaries,’ ete, Py, Ixxxix. 30-33: ‘If his 
children forsake my law, and walk not in my judg- 
ments; if they break my statutes, and keep not my 


commandments ; then will I visit their transgressions 
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i it iniquity with stripes. Nev- 
.with the rod, and theit pig oats be — ud 
ertheless my loving-kinduess wi ara 
him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. 

i “8. ““Q that thou hadst hearkened to my 
iii, 18: 
omaha then had thy peace been as a pick 
and thy righteousness as the waves of - ay ag 
xix, 13-19: Parable of the Pounds. Ma tr : ah 
“But to sit on my right hand and on ied = cs 
mine to give, but it on ii ha nisin " 
it i red of my Father. J 
sike pis might be adduced, but these wie 
cient to establish the doctrine that pe cea 
warded for their fidelity, as ivaekns oes 

rebuked and chastised in this oe kg 
mppestiayh ia oe compat Suppose 
ard and metfl ; sen 
eee ais ne stuppose the other. Asguilt eid 
ment sie relative to each other, so are Py svi 
reward, As punishment ae on 
vil-doing, rewa poses 5 
presi 8 good ast spies ers 
pos be evil, an i 
Fi d’s house may , sn 
mss? 2 at the hands of manele s : 
meee be good, and then he is a ape eat 
te sme gon cant are intercession 
a rue mercy of his Father, an ees ohne 
of his High Priest, 
ment; in the second, 
ward. The pit 
to speak, two faces. sip 
peaad Head and nae a 
nese) geen Sa trictly merited f 
whi h to him became peual, s 
whic! 
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eople i i 
as yh pietisine eternal life—salvation 
has “ts vat 2 a, face looks to the ecnmtlien 
ieibiktion gtacd od, in Christ, enters condescend- 
Miditdcecttivs abe: Recs them, in which he 
a Wetictiwis. 1 eritorious conditi 
2c Sieg = Christ, they shall eins: Bt 
further val peuti eben glory; eaten 
heavenly glor nattret se shall obtain a degree of 
Saehdwe nic Pad abies with their fidelity on 
Christ alone aed whey purchased by the merit of 
is stispended w nine ca which it will be conferred 
Every believer ris a pK Sa ney shaper 
highest degree = Sufficient grace to attain to the 
Wieichiae a, “tr noni his own fault if he fails 
tons ‘ ’ Tace i i i 
Pinteed nese dara, make a eaten a 
This is not iesnsepiaivas sol his fidelity 
iat et i 
is pind iphone Sorta si wremeaani a Bs 
tion and “lucite sufficient grace, win juseisene 
he places {Hema : iu, oa ee ee 
the case, no suffici can be, from the na 
Hie Bihari grace to the sinner rene 
when one has been eae Teeu eta ae 
ioe has been juiteaiodade leptin bos sein 
hat he ds : eens 
charge of cate with sufficient shi 
reward) for deastates acct that he will be éntitled to 
suffer loss for hi We employment, and that he will 
equally preposte a to use it. | Nor is this the 
pO ft Tous doctrine of the Romanist, that 
§ merits of Christ purchase for arama 
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and secure for them sufficient 
hich, one having been regener 
baptism may work out 
his own on the ground 


second probation, 
grace, by the aid of w 
ated and initially justified in 
a conscious righteousness of 
of which he may merit complete justification before 
God. His doctrine subordinates the glorious right 
eousness of Christ to the sinner’s works, makes the 
grace of the Holy Ghost a mere handmaid to the sin- 
ner’s sovereign will, and suspends salvation upon the 
sinner’s merit. It is the wretched legalism of the 


Pharisee. 
In the last place, 
this point, that the Scriptures, 


believer may, in 4 relative, re 
sense, deserve the reward of fidelity, afford no room 


for self-glorification or boasting on his part. For this 
there are two conclusive reasons. The first 3s, that 
salvation, heaven, glory, have been purchased for his 
Church by the sole merit of Christ, making it possible 
Sor all its members to attain toa high degree of glory, 
though some will not. "The exalted station 1 heaven, 
the high degree of glory, which may be awarded to 
the fidelity of some, i t be something added to 


the heaven and glory It will a 
be the glory purchased by Christ plus the glory eare 

by some believers. But the one glor 
Saviour for. believers; so as to be 4 
will be susceptible of different degrees 0 ™ 


tion—each and all of these degrees of area 
being within the pure none adde 


jrased glory; : 
The salvation from guilt and punishment anaes 
by Christ for his Church is susceptible hie ae 
ferent degrees of mani ; 


Jet it be observed in relation to 
in declaring that the 
strained, subordinate 


festation here 07 ear 
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be hereafter the glory of that salvation. Unless, there- 
fore, it could be shown that the believer may indulge 
in self-glorification and boasting in regard to the 
greater—the glory itself, much less may he concern- 
ing the lesser—the special manifestations of that 
glory. 

The second reason is, that the whole obedience of 
the believer is due to grace. Let us suppose a con- 
crete ease. He is tempted to a sinful neglect of the 
mneans of grace. He may be determined by grace to 
resist the temptation, and do his duty. In that case, 
there is no question whether his obedience to duty is 
due to grace. Of course it is. If he yield to the 
temptation—and the supposition is often realized— 
it is manifest that he was not determined by grace to 
resist it. His unrenewed will has elected to commit 
the sin. Now, during the time that the temptation 
was pending and the sin not yet committed, might 
he not with his renewed will have elected to resist 
the solicitation, and to perform the contrary duty? 
If he could not, he was shut up to the unavoidable 
commission of the sin, and would not be liable to 
blame, and, Consequently, not to chastisement. The 
supposition must be rejected. If he could, it is ad- 
mitted that he had sufficient grace to have resisted 
the temptation, and to have done his duty, although 
the event proved that he had not determining grace. 
He was free to comply or resist —free to comply 
through his unrenewed will, free to resist through 
his renewed will, Had he freely elected the latter 
alternative, the election would have been due to 
Stace ; for it would have been made by a will renewed 
by Tegenerating grace, and strengthened by sufficient 
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The conclusion, therefore, is that every back 
of holy obedience performed by the nee wr 
either to determining or to sufficient tiie aie 
is due to grace. It follows that — cal 

c=) 
boasting on his part are utterly excluded. 


i in th 
The key to the whole difficulty is to i cabins 
co-existence of the opposite principles of ho 


i d 
i liever on earth. Ha 
sin, of grace and lust, in the be : Dae ene 
he nosin, he would, like the glorifie ait : ie ea 
determined to holiness. “The in? igen ae 
accounts for those free elections, wile a agp 
possibility of rewards, to be son adie 
mbers . 
justice of God upon the me as 
differing according to the different measures 
> 
j ich has 
mprsrsinio’ importance of the a me 
thus been, to some extent, jane : be pve 
estimated, It justifies the urgen rae ee 
ulpit to a faithful use of the tage sig pe 
full > stimulates believers to the neath aid 
d ft and furnishes a solemn ye 4 crane 
pated The believer who duly eo pam! 
; i 
i areless negligence a SE wade 
of the tea grace, under the plea ate in that 
fu fe 1 the determinations of sop vege a 
conditi he will not have to wait Caconaly 
ene a But he will have to wai 
tions of sin. sit 
the highest eg of Sealy lhe sie whic 
, ane i es in W 
It may Sey ed, that in those sae ae 
foe pe A been determined by gt@ 
iever! 


to be 
A eward appears 
ific duties, 10 Te to those 
Hasire nee a that reward is confined 
experienced; 


grace. 


neglect. 
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cases i i 

pee abalone ni have not been determined by 
= cash pc Hea = left to the undetermined action 
edsicot shinai ot wi We venture to say upon that 
"a ae Seti oa cases in which believers have 
detec oro _by grace, a crown of glory will be 
foes be oe to the obedience rendered; and 
tained by those rie Serer ob Boy a 
Pasi eee who have been most determined by 
 Rtepcenciona mine will be crowned with glory, 
dhe eater anh approack to perfect sanctification 
pie ihe “lent 3 aon glory bestowed. Grace will 
Whighter the ef glory, and the more the grace the 
linc pine Now, we do not deny that this 
Geahies ea = nature of reward. But it may be 
eat pin a co glory experienced in such cases 
pest ihe iy ing, be denominated reward, a 
ness esdplahvesied ars to be with peculiar appropriate: 
ena ee im cases in which fidelity was main- 
ache ear Al unfaithfulness was possible. But 
eialieics Se or not, whether believers who were 
sivaltouins eee will to the extent of that deter- 
peiorinapstbe os rictly speaking, rewarded or not, it is 
ing to that rae enjoy:a degree of ‘glory anaiay 
piibiohsly ect obedience to which they were 
a hsataine oetthedetiak and that those who in the 
ful, Pace rit cient grace freely resolved to be faith- 
eae nn aay might have been unfaithful, will re- 
he (kd tease eee monet to their fidelity. This 

he teaching of God’s Word. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


confirmation of the will in 


holiness in man’s Glorified Estate does not materially 


affect the question which has been chiefly discussed in 
these pages, and as there is well-nigh universal agree- 
ment with reference to it, only a few things need to 
be said in regard to it. We briefly indicate the ele- 
ments which will enter into the will of the glorified 
saint, will render it complete, and so establish the se- 


curity of his standing as to place him forever beyond 
sin. 


the contingency of falling into 

x. The perfect removal of the principle of sin. 
The positive development of the principle of holiness 
to a perfect degree is not to be expected, since the 
standard contemplated, being the infinite holiness of 
God, will necessitate and invite an everlasting effort. 
The greater the degree of holiness attained, the 
greater will be the perception of the boundless degrees 
still to be compassed. But, negatively, the condition 
of the saint will be perfect: the principle of sin will 
be perfectly and forever extracted from his soul. 
There can then be 10 possible division of his will. 

2. ‘The complete destruction of the mutability of 


the will. It has been already evinced that the effect of 
ist as his Federal Head and 


a sinner’s union to Chri M 

Representative is to render his will, as belonging to 

his regenerate nature, immutable. Being justified 

and adopted, he must, in that relation, be confirmed 
till remaining 1 hii 


in holiness. But sins m, his will, 
‘e (479) 


As the subject of the ¢ 
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0 pertaining to him considered as a man, continues 
ete his earthly existence to be mutable. He ma 
Shed Sesetet as tepad But as sin, the cause of this 
saint, cin cae ci mabe, 

We ; , ; 

characterize the whole of his cS Par a 
will eae will, in all respects, be erie ; 
a it = habits, tending to form a perma- 
Sedge vi us holiness, and rendering, at each 
it gh et opment, theintrinsic danger of a fall 
Het ricoh remote. God might, as has already 
the same alii; nt cone . pessanaliaes 
Based sees sora ine en stupendous 
fous h to spiritual life is ef- 
i rah iota: sa state, unfluctuating and fixed, 
deetisir OF ee would spring from the complete 
Wieaties 4 n froin within the soul, and its entire 
Mapeminiss a temptation coming from without. 
Tre em sie Hai we conceive of as holy character 
geal, ischeatrdertaiais communicated may be 
ivaitialy et would seem to be the result of a 
eit fal at in time, the experience of trial 
Wimewaate Bea Shae aae as conditioning a growth 
ali ei nécessary to its formation that the 
salah Filly ess should be contingent, that is 
pei a failure, as in the case of Adam. It 
is a arkettfal psi be conducted under the regulat- 
hie dela eae wading grace. Now ordinarily 
enad-bis bbe gay i some period of his earthly life 
ries with him a wpe of Christ, is taken to glory, cat- 
hony-dabeules c ney more or less developed into 
cduttuidts tala . us growth begun on earth will 

1eaven, although not attended by contact 
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with trial, And as the development advances, the 
intrinsic influence arising from a holy character itself 
will concur with the extrinsic communications of 
grace, in conducing to that security of standing which 
will characterize the glorified saint. Of itself, how- 
ever, as we think the analogy of earthly experience 


will show, this development of a holy character would 
not, without the continual accession of determining 
possibility of a fall into 


grace, avail to destroy the 
sin. 

"The case of infants, dyin 
to heaven, presents an appate 
ture in the confirmation of th 


out an attempt to account fo: i 
know so little, it may be suggested that, in the first 


bsence of all voluntary, conscious trans- 
ant of felt, experimental acquaintance 
for aught we know, affect the neces- 
nary development conditioned by @ 
the school of trial; in the second 
place, they will grow in gracious habitudes in heaven; 
in the third place, they may enjoy peculiar matt 
may be under very tender patronage from him who 
gathered infants into his atms on earth, and may i 
ceive special supplies of grace which will sig ene 
for the defect of a character consolidated by the 
storms of earthly trial. hs 

4. The full infusion of determining 
view of all that has been already sal 
dwelt upon. Character, however 8) 


mieht possibly yield t some sit ; 
Hips et even in heaven. jhe danger may be re 


i i hh a result 
mote, but the faintest contingency of suc! 


3r 


g in infancy and removed 
nt exception to this fea- 
e saint in glory. With- 
ra case of which we 


place, the a 
gression, the w 
with sin, may, 
sity of a discipli 
passage through 


grace. This, in 
id, need not be 
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Saige aD with the perfect felicity of that world. 
ape nla certain safeguard is needed, ‘There is 
ae ie oo, in Butler’s Analogy, in which 
providence, Rouen ac, A paar soe 
t e dying hour i 
ataaey 3 engender and daditeatonthe rape pee 
erate 63 or tts will. He conceives that in 
es vies “ ae no external temptation will be pos- 
deans fia cs aie from which temptation may 
x i a na €. excursions of the imagination, 
vibe sad © produce discontentment with even 
seat toto he celestial sphere. But, reasons he, 
Soe eae tendency the habit of implicit 
idieidoite hen e will of God, cultivated until and in 
ive check Ponsi bi opetate as'a perpetual and effect- 
bids te sai A DEY SO; but it is more assuring to 
solute certaint b arson ot ee 
tion of papa ms hisiya pdlesrali i 
everlasting sr lol premier isis NI 
a i : 
et are SOSA AE an both from without 
. evil, the great tempt i 
rar brag bie Shon of the heavenly pir pid ue 
eal shendia m1 he will never enter Heaven. ‘The 
pena ra world which presents innumerable 
Ava goeaatinae Y believer in this sensible life will 
joules ie orever, and the environment of the 
Gio i be such as to conduce to holiness. 
tie slip hi completion of the process of sanctifica- 
Pan a aa removed every source of inward temp- 
hasseceaet ss possible, it must occur in conse 
Rabanne Solicited and purely wanton act of the 
) all arbitrary revolt against the authority of God: 
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a supposition which it is impossible to make. ‘The 
case of the Devil and his angels who, without external 
temptation, hurled themselves in insurrection against 
the divine throne, presents 10 analogy. ‘They had 
not confirming grace. 

6. The transcendent experie 
urrection, judgment and eterna 
annihilate uncertainty and doubt, and impart dra- 
matic and realistic vividness to a scheme which had 
previously appealed to faith. ‘The awful bed of death; 
the passage of the disembodied spirit into the untried 
eternal sphere; the shout of the descending Lord, the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God; the 
bursting graves and the rising dead; the flaming bar 
of judgment, the unnumbered myriads before it, the 
diademed Judge, the irrevocable sentences, and the 
light of the last conflagration, —these inexpressibly 
solemn realities must exercise ail ineffaceable in- 
fluence upon those who passed through them, and 
stamp, an impression upon the triumphant saints the 
force of which mo mere anticipation can enable us to 
measure. Who, saved dhrough them, will ever sin Je- 
yond them? 

70\ The immediate presence of Go : 
play of his glory and the beatific vist 


the Lamb in the m 


whelming suggestions, 0 
the Council, the buffeting, 


nces'of death and res- 
L things. ‘They will 


od; the visible dis- 
on; the sight of 


idst of the throne, with all its over- 


of Olivet and Gethsemane, 
and the spitting; of the 
Pretorium, the mock-worship and the whipping-Povh 
of the Cross, its groans, jts sweat and its ha : : 
anguish, shame and i ; odie 
angels; the blissful re-un10m of those Ww) rl eh 
had wrenched asunder, the panquet at which sha 
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down together Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, and ransomed delegates from 
every kindred, tribe and tongue of earth; the ever- 
rolling strains of the hallelujah-chorus, and the 
sentiment of a holy universe—amidst scenes and in- 
fluences like these, is it possible that the will shall 
ever again, in the sweep of eternal ages, decide for 
sin? But after all, the element of immortal safety, 
the Palladium of heaven, will be union with Jesus 
Christ and the confirming grace of the ever-blessed 
Spirit. ‘He that believeth on me,’ said Incarnate 


Truth, ‘he that believeth on me hath EVERLAST- 
ING LIFE.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSION, 


Of the things which we have spoken this is the 
sum: In his estate of innocence man had a holy spon- 
taneity of will, but no sinful one. He had, however, 
the liberty of deliberate election between the alterna- 
tives of sin and holiness, because his holy spontaneity 
was not fixed. His will was not determined by 
divine influence in the direction of holiness: it was 
mutable. In his fallen, unregenerate estate, man has 
a single moral spontaneity of the will, in the sphere 
of things spiritual, and that a sinful one. He does 
not possess the liberty of deliberate election between 
the alternatives of sin and holiness. His sinful spon- 
taneity is fixed: he is, without recovering grace, con- 
firmed in sin. In his regenerate estate on earth, he 
possesses a dual spontaneity of the will: the sinful 
spontaneity of the unregenerate condition remains, 
but a holy spontaneity is created by the Holy Ghost. 
The regenerate man has the liberty of deliberate 
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renewed will, being rendered oe pe ule 
f Christ’s fulfilment of the Cov neat 
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of God. 
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decrees, 189. 

PULLER, BP. theory of, as to the genesis of the first sin, 


freedom of the will, 


88, 110. 


* GALVIN, as to the pe the fitst sin, 775 copious quota- 
tions from, deman f the argument, 1245 
necessity affirmed by, of sinning by unregetierate men, 127} 
cited as affirming distinction between the necessitated sin- 

ning of fallen unregenetate men am uniecessitated sim 

of Adam, 1385 affirmed that Adam i originate 
in this, 
innocence 


from imperfection I i 
opposed to Feawards, 1455 affirmed that Adam in! 
ry choice, 


had the power of contral 
power of the will, 146-151; distingtish' 
taneity and free will, 147, 152 1535 affirmed that spontane- 
ous voluntary action may consist with necessity, 1535 cited 
5 lost by the Fall, 154- 
origin 


as showing what sort of freedom was '0 
158} cited as maiitainitig the distinction between 

and penal jnability, 1585 proved not to have ‘been ® Deter- 
minist, 15% 161 5 f contrary choice now a5 to 


held liberty © 
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things external 
and civil, 160; vi 
understandix ill, sel A 
ye sieges the will, discussed, ene ne ai sa 
vielgeeegeeh ee stating of the Gestion Rape: 
aS a ip } agreement with, is deasroust i 
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ee. a Sublapsarian, 194-202 ; fei ya 
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ent of as to the will in man’s fourfold 
rminism, 134; a8 to the small 


number of Supralapsariaus, 190; cited as to the unhappy 


influence of Beza upon Arminius, 1955 opinion of, that the 
Westmiuster Confession is neutral as to Supralapsarianisim, 
2045 exclamation of, a8 to the value of the seventh chapter 


of Romans, 443- 


as to Calvin's do 
the first sin, 214. 
ation to the 


ability, 128; statem 
estate inconsistent with Dete: 


DAVENANT, BP, ctrine concerming relation of 
God’s decree to 
DECREE, of God in rel 
between efficient an 


first sin, 57-75) distinction 
id permissive, vindicated, 184, 298; Calt 
yin’s doctrine as to relation of, to the first sin, 208, ff, 
permissive, does not make certain future everits, 359; Pet 
missive, made it certain that Adam would sin, not that he 
should sin, 352+ 
DEFICIENT CAUSE, 


247: 
DESIRE, to which mental faculty prim 
> DETERMINISM, the commot! doctrine 0! 
; school of, teaye out of account distinction betwee elect 
and non-elect probationers, 82; arguments for, discussed, 92} 
fails to ground reponsibility for intellectual opinions, Tot 
gives an incomplete account of the originati 
1055 chief seat of efficient causality in man, 


1133 negh een the spontaneous ar 


flective processes of the understanding, 1153 invariableness 
of the law of, disprove 


1f-contradictoriness of, 1225 
ag an invariable law protested ag’ 


ainst, 178+ 
DEVIL, T HE, the tempter to the first sit, 


Ill. 
DORT, HE SYNOD OF, doctrine of, as to man’s Co! 
fore the Fall, 168; cited in favor of Sublapsarianism, 
EDWARDS, PRESIDENT, Necessitarianism of, not the norin of 
recent Calvinistic thought, 145 results of the publication of 

the Will, 18; de! 


his Treatise om fects of that treatise, 195. 
inst a if-determining 


for the first sin discussed, 


hypothesis of a, 


arily assignable, 34- 
f, as here discussed, 47; 


4g condition be- 
202. 


power of 


arguments of school of, ag r 
3-120 ¢ self-contradictoriness ‘of, pointed 
in, 1445 difference 


first sit, 1455 
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of, that certain foreknowledge infers some necessity, con- 
sidered, 309. . 

ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION, not attainable in the present life, 
422-427. 

EVIL, Calvin's doctrine that God is the author of that of punish- 
ment, not of that of guilt, 139. 


FACULTIES, MENTAL, distribution of, discussed, 31; the dis- 
tribution here proposed, 39. 

FEDERAL REPRESENTATION, the scriptural explanation of 
man's fall into sin, 55. 

-FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD, wider than his efficient decree, 
268 ; argument that there could be no, without predetermin- 
ation, discussed, 268 ; argument from infallible connection 
between, and future events in favor of the predetermination 
of sin, considered, 308; what sort of necessity inferred by, 
308; the, that Adam’s sin was avoidable, but would nol be 
avoided, 316. 

FORMULA CONSENSUS HELVETICA, testimony of, as to man’s 


condition in innocence, 170; cited in favor of Sublapsarian- 


‘ism, 203. 
FOREORDINATION, not all, is predetermination, 299. 
FUNDAMENTAL, LAWS, at the root of every meiital factilty, 30. 


GALLIC CONFESSION, doctrine of, touching the will, 166. 

GENERAL, CONCLUSION, 484. 

GILL, DR., distinguished between efficient and permissive decrees, 
189. 

GLORIFIED ESTATE, THE, elements of, 479. 

GRACE, distinction between Sufficient and Determining, empha- 
sized, 454. 

GUILT, theory of Edwards fails to ground the sense of, 46. 


HAMILTON, SIR W.,, his distribution of the mental faculties dis- 
cussed, 31; appealed to consciousness for proof of freedom 
of the will, gr. 

HILARY, views of, touching freedom of the will, as explained by 
Calvin, 143. : 

HILL, PRIN. G,, views of, as to relation of God’s knowledge to 
future events, criticised, 357. 

HODGE, DR. C., his misconception of Julius Miiller’s distinction 
between Formal and Real Freedom, 23; his distinction be- 
tween liberty of the will and liberty of the agent criticised, 
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eses as to relation of the, to future events, considered, 319- 
400; Socinian hypothesis, 320; Hypothesis that the, is willed 
by him not to terminate on future contingent events, 325; 
Hypothesis that the, and his power are identical, 327; 
Hypothesis of Ideal Representations, 342; Hypothesis of 
Scientia Media, 348; Hypothesis that permission necessi- 
tates future events, 350; all these hypotheses as to the, re- 
ducible to unity upon principle of representative knowledge, 
355; three general suppositions possible as to the, as related 
to future events, 356; mysteriousuess of mode of the, as re- 
lated to future events, 356; Principal Hill’s views as to the, 
criticised, 357 ; Hypothesis that the, is an Infinite Intuition, 
submitted and defended, 362; guards upon this hypothesis as 
to the, 364; this hypothesis as to the, not identical with Dr. 
Henry More’s in his Divine Dialogues, 365; the, illimitable 
and all-comprelrending, 373; the, unchangeable, 375; ob- 
jections to unchangeableness of the, auswered, 382; the, free 


from time-limits, 387; removal of difficulties attending this 
view of the, 393. 


LAW OF GOD, THE, unrelaxed as the standard of sanctifica- 


tion, 423; guards upon this position as to, 425; not a source 
of sanctification, 426. 


LIBERTY, term explained, 45; of Contrary Choice explained, 46; 


of Indifference explained and rejected, 46; of Equilibrium 
explained and rejected, 46; Miiller’s Christian Doctrine of 
Sin referred to in explanation of Liberty of Indifference and 
of Equilibrium, 132; distinction between the, of spontaneity 
and of deliberate election, 133, gor, 448. 


MERIT, doctrine of, in man’s several earthly estates discussed, 


MILLS, THE, doctrine of, as to cause, 338. 


467; in the estate of innocence, 467; in the estate of unre- 
generacy, 463; in the estate of regeneracy, 469, ff. 


MORAL, NECESSITY, theory of, and that of Certainty substan- 


tially one, 48, 50. 


MORE, DR. HENRY, view of, as to God’s knowledge of future 


contingent events, 365. 


MOTIVES, Determinist’s doctrine as to, incomplete, 105; to the 


first sinful act not originated by the understanding, 110; to 
the first sinful act originated in the Blind Impulses, 110; 


Determinists confound directing, with determining, power 
of, 114. 
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i + cited asto 
MULLER, JULIUS, as to Ante-mundane existence, 915 


the will, 117. as corrupt, 140. 
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REFORMERS, THE, doctrine of, as to ability and liberty, 25. 

REGENERATE ESTATE, THE, the will in, 410. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR OPINIONS, Determinism fails to ac- 
count for, ror, 

REWARDS, FINAL, of believets considered, 463; as illustrated 
by the Parables of the Pounds and the Talents, 463 ; scrip- 
tural proofs of, for fidelity, 472. 


SCHELLING, as to ante-mundane existence, 91, 

SCHLEIERMACHER, as. to ante-mundane existence, 91; as to 
identity of God’s knowledge and power, 335. 

SCOTCH CONFESSION, THE, doctrine of, concerning man’s 
condition in innocence, and his will since the Fall, 167. 

SECOND HELVETIC CONFESSION, THE, testimony of, as to 
man’s condition before and after the Fall, 167. 

SIN, theory of Privative Character of, considered, 60; relation of 
decree to the first, 57-78; theory that the first, could not 
have been prevented, discussed, 68;; effect of the first, 126; 
hypothesis of necessitation of the first, discussed, 233; 
hypothesis of a deficient cause of the first, discussed, 2475 
argument that God must have made the first, certain in or- 
der to foreknow it, discussed, 268 ; God knew that the first, 
was avoidable, but would not be avoided, 316; 


} presence and 
operation of, in the believer’s soul, 427; senses in which the 


believer is chargeable with, 435; the absence of the reigning 
Power of, the peculiar characteristic of the believer, 437; 
this position as to, in the believer guarded against miscon- 
ception, 437; Paul’s denial that he was guilty of, explained, 
440, 

SPIRITUAL, CONFLICT, THE, considered in relation to the will, 
418; described in seventh of Romans proved to refer to the 
regenerate man, 418; contents of this position as to, ex- 
panded, 421; proves that the two principles of holiness 
and sin co-exist in the believer, 422; proves two natures to 
co-exist in the believer, 429; position as to, guarded against 
misunderstanding, 432; not between motives only, 433: 

SPIRITUAL, DEATH, as characterizing unregenerate men, 125. 

SUBLAPSARIANS, make Adam's self-decision for sin determine 
the condition of the face, 91; Calvin belonged tothem, 194; 
peculiar position of, Stated, 196; doctrine of, as to relation 
of God's agency to the first sir, discussed, 239. 
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affirm the distinction between efficient 
small number of, 190; their 
192; peculiar position of, 196. 


SUPRALAPSARIANS, all, ; 
and permissive decrees, 185} 
order of the divine decrees, 

f those used in this discussion, 30. 


phe tt sof touching freedom of the will, as com- 
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TERTULLIAN, views ’ } 
= ented om by Calvin, 142,48 f his early Necessi- 
NWELL, DR. J. HL, his modification “or, between selfex- 
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no standards furnished by, 40; appropriative office of, 415 
not directive, 41; spontaneous hadztus of, 42; chosen action 
the end contemplated by, 42; two kinds of choice of, 42 ; 
distinction between elections of, as sinless and as sinful, 43; 
elements contained in, 43; definition of, 44; Edwards’s 
theory of, fails to ground the sense of guilt, and to remove 
from God the charge of being the author of sin, 46; of 
Adam in innocence brought by a specific test into immediate 
relation to God’s will, 87; the Blind Impulses as moving the, 
to the commission of the first sin, 88; relation of, to the 
Blind Impulses, 89; Adam sinned by a self-determination of, 
90 ; arguments against a self-determining power of, discussed, 
92-120, 401 ; generic activity of, as related to specific deter- 
minations of, 98, 114; not always controlled by the under- 
standing, 103; distinction between spontaneity of, and de- 
liberate election of, 133, 401, 448; mutability of, 402; what 
freedom of, was lost by the Fall, 135, 154-158 ; of man in his 
unregenerate estate has no self-determining power as to 
holiness and sin, of man in innocence was a contingent 
cause, 301; summation of results as to, in man’s estates of 
innocence and unregeneracy, 401; what self-determining 
power of, exists now in the merely natural sphere, 404; 
in man’s Regenerate Estate, 410; effect of Regeneration 
upon, 412; effect of Justification and Adoption upon, 415 ; 
effect of Sanctification upon, 417; effect of the Spiritual 
Conflict upon, 418; divided against itself, 433 ; in one aspect 
immutably holy, in another immutably sinful, 434; spon- 
taneity of, in the believer both as renewed and unrenewed 
is fixed and determined, 444 ; relation of God’s efficiency to, 
of the believer, 446; spontaneous freedom of, consistent 
with determination, 449; some power of free deliberate 
election between opposing alternatives in the, of the be- 
liever, 450; some of the same power in, of the believer as to 
the use of the Means of Grace, 451; this view of, of the be- 
liever guarded against misapprehension, 453; relation to, 
of Sufficient and Determining grace, 454; God sometimes 
leaves believers to the undetermined elections of, as re- 
newed, 455; proofs of this position as to, 455-465 ; objection 
to this view of, of the believer that it favors Merit consid- 
ered at length, 465 ; condition of, in man’s Glorified Estate, 
479; sin perfectly removed from, 479; complete destruction 
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; full 
of mutability of, 479; growth of holy juretiorin 
infusion of determining grace into, 481; a 
tation from, 482; effect upon, of the exp' ie a, 
the resurrection, the Judgment ae ee a - 

1 presence of heav 
peng aA, pene statement of, as to the 


identity of Moral and Physical Necessity, 177: 
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